lEDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

^  Oldest  RxBlisfien  and  AdvQrtiscrsJourTtalinAitwr^ 

C_  ,,iX^C|a^u^Mond-rU»  matter  Ma7  11.  1916,  at  the  Poat  Offlee  at  New  York.  N.  T.,  under  the  art  of  March  3rd.  1879. 

>•  1  Ypg-  _  -  ,  - 

$3.00  a  YEAR  UiMivC.-\’3lTY  NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  1.5,  1919  ] 


10c  Per  Copy 


January  Advertising  in  Chicago 

I'he  dominance  of  The  Daily  News  in  the  six-day  field  is  slrikini^ly  revealed  in  the  fol- 
lowinj^  statement  of  advertising  for  the  month  of  January,  1919. 

Books . .  pipCTTf 


The  Daily  News,  6,134  lines. 

Next  highest  score,  5,985  lines. 

Clothing  -  -  - 

The  Daily  News,  130,031  lines. 
Next  highest  score,  112,573  lines. 

Department  Stores  - 

The  Daily  News,  287,577  lines. 
Next  highest  score,  178,057  lines. 

Food  Products  - 

The  Daily  News,  33,333  lines. 
Next  highest  score,  17,648  lines. 

Furniture  -  -  - 


()  (lays  against 


FIRST! 


The  Daily  News,  31,526  lines. 
Next  highest  score,  23,125  lines. 


6  days  against  6 


FIRST! 


(i  days  against  7 


FIRST! 


6  days  against  6 


FIRST! 


6  days  against  6 


Jewelers 


The  Daily  News,  2,790  lines. 
Next  highest  .score,  2,733  lines. 

Musical  Instruments 

The  Daily  News,  24,271  lines. 
Next  highest  score,  23,456  lines. 


FIRST! 


6  days  against  6 


FIRST! 


G  days  against  7 


tN  NEARLY  EVERY  lUPORTANT  CLASSIFICATION 

THE  DAILY  NEWS 

FIRST  in  Chicago 

(Figure*  furnished  by  Washington  Press,  an  independent  audit  service  subscribed  to  by  all  Chicago  newspapers) 


Editor  ^  Piihlinher  for  February  15,  1919 


Peanuts ! 


The  South  grows 
them  and  the  World 
eats  them. 


Thr  |ir»dii«'lK  n(  thr  South 
are  rich  mill  vnriril. 


Peanuts  are  just  one  more 
growing  source  of  Southern 
wealth. 


ALABAMA 


*Rlrniln(liam  Are-Herald  (U)  ^,140  ,07 

‘Bimilnrham  Ace-Herald  (S)  85.155  .08 

Biniilncham  I.iedcer  <E)  40.504  .07 

Bimiincham  Newa  (E)  48.872  ,08 

lUriiiincliam  Nevra  (8  )  52.880  .10 

&lobile  News  Item  (E)  10,501  .03 

Mobile  Recister  (M)  21.443  .01 

Mobile  Recister  (8)  21.802  .05 

'Mnntconiery  Advertiser  (M)  22.151  .05 

*Muntcomery  Advertiser  8)  21,103  .08 

FLORIDA 

*JacksonvlIIe  Metropolis  (E)  10.120  .015 

Florida  Times  Union.  Jacksonville  (MAE)  82.714  .08 

Pensacola  Journal  (M)  5.885  .0172 

Pensacola  Journal  (8  )  8,500  .0172 

OEOROIA 

Atlanta  Oeorclan  (E)  82.587  .08 

Atlanta  Sundae  American  (8)  105.287  .12 

fAucusta  Chronicle  (M)  18.201  .03 

tAucusta  Chronicle  (8)  12.421  .03 

tAiicusta  Herald  (E)  20.528  .035 

tAucusta  Herald  (8)  11.300  .03.5 

•Columbus  Ijedcer  (EA8)  7.401  .0225 

Macon  Telecraph  (M)  21.220  .01 

klacon  Telecraph  (8)  19.807  .01 

Savannah  News  (MAS)  14,037  .04 

KENTUCKY 

tLoulsvlIle  Courier-Journal  (M)  45.003  .1259 

ilxiulsville  Courier-Journal  (8  )  91.302  .15 

tlxiulsvllle  Times  (E)  83.307  .11 

tl»ulsvllle  Herald  (M)  81.700  .08 

tI.s)ul8Tille  Herald  (8  )  60,385  .08 

LOUISIANA 

New  Orleans  Ttmes-Plcayune  (M)  77..53.5  .12 

New  Orleans  Tlmes-PIcaeune  (8)  01,218  .15 

New  Orleans  Dalle  States  (E)  I  . .  „„„  __ 

•New  Orleans  Dalle  States  (8)  (  44,»o»  .uo 

•New  Orleans  Item  (E)  70.081  .12 

•New  Orleans  Item  (8)  90,242  .16 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

•Asheville  Times  (B)  10.087  .025 

Charlotte  Observer  (M)  18,308  .055 

Charlotte  Observer  (8  )  20.911  .085 

tGreonsboro  Dally  News  (Ml  15,792  .015 

jcreensboro  Daily  News  (8  )  21  608  .06 

•Winston-Salem  Sentinel  (E)  7,574  .02 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Charleston  American  (M)  t  11,151  i  .0288 

Charleston  American  (8)  ‘  11,151  •  .032 

Columbia  Record  (E)  11.325  .025 

Columbia  Record  (8)  9.218  .025 

Olumbia  State  (M)  22.458  .05 

Columbia  State  (8)  23,900  .05 

Greenville  Newa  (HAS)  9.820  .08 

Spartanburc  Jour.  A  Car.  Spartan  (B)  8.700  3 

Spartanburc  Herald  (H)  5.391  U  .03 

Spartanburc  Herald  (8)  6.811  J 

TENNESSEE 

Chattanooca  News  (E)  20.8.S6  .035 

Chattanooca  75mes  (M)  28.341  .08 

Chattanooca  Times  (8)  21.882  .08 

Knoxville  Sentinel  (E)  25.778  .05 

Knoxville  Journal-Tribune  (M)  I  ^ 

Knoxville  Journal-Tribune  (S)  f  .ui 

Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  (M)  81.185  .12 

Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  (S)  118.859  .14 

Nashville  Banner  (E)  1  I  .87 

Nashville  Banner  (S)  f  '•*■'"9  f 

Nashville  Tennesseean  (M)  58.000  j 

Nashville  Evening  American  (E)  20.000  >  .08 

Sundae  Tennesseean  A  American  (S)  40,000  > 

VIRGINIA 

Newport  News  Tlmes-Herald  (E)  19.082  .08 

Newport  News  Dally  Press  (SAM)  18.082  .08 

•Norfolk  I.iedcer-Dlspatch  (E)  48.145  .07 

Richmond  News-Leader  (E)  45.180  .08 

Roanoke  Times  (MAS)  10.597  (  «. 

Roanoke  World-Newa  (E)  9,919  I 

•Government  statements  October  Ist,  1918. 
tPublisher's  statement,  average  for  month  of  October. 
tA.  B.  C.  statement,  Oct.  1st,  1918. 

Other  circulationa  publishers'  statements  for  9  month 
endinc  April  Ist,  1918. 


The  farm  value  of  peanuts  to  the 
South  last  year  was  about 


nearly  150%  more  than  in  1916  and 
a  greater  farm  value  (for  instance) 
than  the  orange  crop  of  the  entire 
United  States. 


Numerous  and  varied  (crops, 
minerals  and  industries) 
Southern  resources  guaran¬ 
tee  permanent  markets  for 
national  advertisers  in  the 
daily  newspapers. 


Go  to  newspapers  for  information  about  the  territory, 


Editor  4;  Publisher  for  February  15, 1919 


Half  Million  Lines 


Gained  In  January 


BY  THE 

Baltimore  Sun 

MORNING  EVENING  SUNDAY 

This  beats  the  Sun^s  own  remarkable  record  and  is, 
in  fact,  much  the  greatest  gain  ever  made  in  one  month 
by  any  Baltimore  newspaper. 

In  the  twelve  months  of  1918  the  Sun  published 
nineteen  and  a  half  million  lines  of  advertising,  which 
is  a  gain  of  three  and  a  quarter  million  lines  over  1917. 

The  figures  for  January,  1919,  show  Baltimore’s  Big 
Newspaper  is  continuing  its  stride  into  the  new  year. 

These  consistent  gains  prove  home  delivery  circulation 
is  producing  more  and  better  business  for  Sun  advertis¬ 
ers,  who  find  it  profitable  to  place  a  larger  proportion 
of  their  advertising  in  The  Sun  month  by  month. 


If  you  would  cover  Baltimore 
thoroughly  with  one  paper, 
The  Sun  is  that  paper. 


Paid  i  162,600  Daily  (  and  Evening  )  January,  1918 

Circ.  i  120,900  Sunday  (grYv^cuon) 


Editor  ^  Publisher  for  February  15, 1919 


Philadelphia 

is  the  Third  Largest  Market 
in  the  United  States 

for  Beverages 

Temperance  drinks  will  have  a  greater  vogue  than  ever,  and 
it’s  now  an  even  start  for  all  of  them  in  winning  popular  favor. 

The  Philadelphia  market  is  going  to  be  a  mighty  profitable  prop¬ 
osition  for  the  manufacturer  who  begins  at  once  to  cultivate  it. 

Dominate  Philadelphia 

Create  maximum  impression  at  one  cost  by  concentrating  in 
the  newspaper  nearly  everybody  reads— 

The  Bulletin 

Net  Paid  AAC\  C AO 
Average  for  January  ^  v/  a  Day 

The  Bulletin  is  the  only  Philadelphia  newspaper  which  prints 
its  circulation  figures  regularly  every  day. 

No  prize,  premium,  coupon  or  other  artificial  circulation 
stimulation  methods  have  ever  been  used  by  The  Bulletin. 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin’s  circulation  figures  have  always 
been  on  a  net  basis;  all  damaged,  unsold  and  free  copies 
are  omitted. 


EDITOR&PUBLISHER 


Issued  every  Saturday — forms  closing  at  ten  1*.  M.  on  the  Thursday  preceding  the  date  of 
publication— by  The  Editor  and  Publisher  Co.,  Suite  1117,  New  York  World  Building, 
03  Park  Row,  New  York  City.  Private  Branch  Telephone  Exchange,  Beekman  4330. 
James  Wright  Brown,  President;  Fenton  Dowling,  Secretary. 


USE  PINK  MAIL  TAGS 
FOR  DAILIES 

New  York  Post  Office  Urges  Easy  Plan 
to  Facilitate  Second  Class  Says  No 
Delay  Here— Wants  Delivery  Be¬ 
tween  7  A.  M.  and  4  P.  M. 

.■According  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Mails  in  the  New  York  Post  Office,  there 
is  not  one  minute’s  delay  in  New  York 
in  the  handling  of  second-class  mail. 

In  an  interview  with  Editor  &'Pub- 
LisHKR  this  week,  a  representative  of 
Superintendent  Norris  declared  it  re¬ 
ceives  first  attention  at  all  times  and 
tlRit  any  improvement  in  service  must 
come  through  better  cooperation  by  pub¬ 
lishers  with  the  post  office. 

“Conditions  in  the  handling  of  second- 
class  mail  out.side  of  the  city  are  not  as 
good  as  we  would  like  to  have  them," 
.said  the  post  office  official,  “but  the 
troubles  have  been  caused  by  the  in¬ 
roads  war  lias  made  in  the  trained  post 
office  personnel.  The  labor  market  has 
been  low  and  the  class  of  employees  we 
have  been  compelled  to  take  on  in  the 
emergency  has  not  becii  of  the  best. 

Old  Force  Coming  Back 
“We  have  had  to  take  on  women  in 
the  men’s  pluce.s,  and  while  they  have 
worked  their  hardest,  they  have  not  been 
able  to  stand  up  under  heavy  work  like 
the  men.  Consequently  the  handling  of 
mails  has  suffered,  but  not  from  any 
fault  of  the  postal  service. 

“Now  that  the  war  is  over  we  are  get¬ 
ting  back  our  best  men  and  before  long 
things  will  be  working  smoothly  and 
most  of  the  causes  for  delay  will  have 
been  eliminated. 

“But  even  this  condition  did  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  expedition  of  second- 
class  mail  in  the  New  York  Post  Office. 
The  hold-ups  have  occurred  after  it  left 
our  jurisdiction. 

“If  publishers  will  work  closer  with 
the  department,  they  will  find  that  many 
causes  for  their  troubles  will  disappear 
at  once.  Daily  newspapers  are  receiving 
first  attention  now,  as  they  always  did.” 

In  pointing  out  one  way  in  which  the 
publi.shers  of  daily  papers  can  help,  the 
official  called  attention  to  a  letter  that 
had  been  sent  out  to  publi.shers  under 
date  of  September  23,  as  follows; 

Pink  Tags  for  Dailies 
It  has  been  .suggested  by  the  Post 
Office  Department  that  publishers 
.sending  out  daily  papers  place  in  the 
label  holder  on  the  sack  a  di.stinctive 
label  made  out  of  pink  paper  with 
the  words  "Daily  Papers”  printed 
thereon,  in  addition  to  the  usual  ad- 
dre.ss.  The  u.se  of  such  special  label 
will  materially  a.s.sist  in  prompt 
handling  of  the  daily  papers  by  en¬ 
abling  po.staI  employees  and  others 
handling  the  same  to  readily  dis¬ 
tinguish  .sacks  containing  daily 
papers  from  sacks  containing  other 
paper  mall  and  to  give  preference 
to  the  dallies  where  the  time  of 
(Continued  on  Page  38.) 


SEATTLE  PAPERS  PLAYED  BIG  PART 
IN  RESTORING  REIGN  OF  LAW 

Star  and  Post-Intelligencer,  Issued  Under  Difficulties  and  Despite 
Threats,  Invoked  Americanism  in  Opposition  to 
Bolshevism  and  Prevented  Panic 

(By  Wire  to  Editob  &  PcBiisium) 

Seattle,  Wash.,  February  12. 

NE\  EK  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  have  the  daily  newspapers  played 
a  more  prominent  part  in  a  national  cri.sis  than  did  the  Seattle  Star  and 
the  Seattle  Post-Intelligenger  during  the  futile  attempt  to  overthrow  the 
Government  and  establish  a  .soviet  rule  in  the  Northwest  city  under  the  guise  of 
a  general  strike,  with  not  a  wheel  turning  in  an  industrial  institution,  with 
street  cars,  taxicays,  and  all  other  means  of  conveyance  standing  idle;  all  places 
of  amusement  dark,  and  98  per  cent,  of  the  city’s  business  houses  closed. 

The  leaders  decided  that  Seattle  would  have  no  newspapers,  mechanical  forces 
ncces.sary  to  the  publication  of  a  newspaper  having  been  called  out  by  the  strike 
committee.  The  bu.siness  agent  of  the  electrical  workers  publicly  announced  that 
the  city  would  be  plunged  into  darkness.  Women  and  children  were  to  live  in 
their  homa.s,  in  a  city  scattered  over  seven  great  hills,  quaking  with  fear  at  the 
wild  tales  of  a  polliffed  water  supply,  rioting,  plundering  and  mobbing  that  were 
to  go  undenied  because  no  new.spaper  would  be  able  to  publish  a  denial. 

Star  Published  Mayor  Hanson’s  Proclamation 

Two  newspapers  decided  differently  ernment  and  is,  in  fact,  contemplating 
To  the  Seattle  Star  goes  the  honor  of  changing  that  Government,  and  not  by 
playing  the  stellar  r61e  in  the  great  American  methods.  This  small  part  of 
drama.  Twenty-four  hours  after  the  our  city  talks  plainly  of  ‘taking  over 
more  than  100,000  workers  had  quit  things,’  of  ‘resuming  under  our  own 
their  posts,  during  which  time  not  a  management.’  We  call  this  thing  that 
newspaper  appeared,  while  rumor  ran  is  upon  us  a  general  strike,  but  it  is 
riot,  the  Star  appeared  on  schedule  more  than  that.  It  is  to  be  an  acid  test 
time  carrying  a  proclamation  by  Mayor  of  American  citizenship,  an  acid  test  of 
Ole  Hanson,  the  distribution  of  which  is  all  those  principles  for  which  our  .sol- 
widely  given  credit  for  breaking  the  diers  have  fought  and  died.  It  is  to 
hack  of  the  strike  rebellion.  Two  determine  whether  this  is  a  country 
stcreotypers  had  remained  at  their  worth  living  in  and  a  country  worth 
.steam  tables,  and  through  the  Star,  dis-  dying  for.  The  challenge  is  right  up  to 
trihuted  by  armed  mounted  officer.s,  the  you  men  and  women  of  Seattle.  Under 
public  was  assured  by  the  mayor  that  which  flag  do  you  stand?” 
they  might  go  about  their  bu.siness  with  r.  ¥  ¥  rv  t.  ¥ 

the  protection  if  necessary  of  the  entire  ’’  ’  own  t  e  .aw 

armed  forces  of  the  United  States  Gov-  The  Po.st-Intclligencer  of  February  6. 
ernment.  An  attempt  by  the  Post-In-  ‘^e  morning  on  which  the  strike  was 
telligencer  to  publish  a  paper  on  a  job  filled,  sjiid:  At  10  o  clock  to-day  is 

.shop  press  the  day  after  the  strike  was  the  i.ssue  between  American  dem- 

called  resulted  in  four  papers  being  ocracy  and  the  organized  forces  of  re¬ 
printed,  and  then  the  power  for  the  volt,  insurrection  and  rebellion.  The 
press  was  mysteriou.sly  cut  off.  i.asue  is  no  longer  in  doubt.  The  lead- 

The  next  morning  the  Post-Intelligen-  revolt  are  openly  proclaiming 

cer  appeared  with  a  four-page  paper,  that  the  .shipyard  dispute  is  only  a  pre¬ 
continuing  the  campaign  .started  by  the  text;  that  it  is  camouflage.  It  is  not  a 
Star  on  the  day  previously,  to  quiet  the  strike.  It  is  a  delirium-'born  rebellion, 
fears  of  the  populace  and  assure  them  Officially,  and  in  the  name  of  organized 
of  protection.  labor,  it  is  planned  to  harass,  bully  and 

starve  this  community  of  400,000  souls 
Editorials  Clarified  the  Issues  into  a  state  of  hysterical  helplessness. 

Editorials  in  the  Star  and  the  Post-  until  the  United  States  Fleet  Corpora- 
Intelligencer,  previous  to  the  hour  of  tion  is  so  sorry  for  us  that  it  will  yield 
suspen.sion  of  Industry,  opened  the  eyes  to  the  demands  of  the  workers  In  one 
of  the  public  to  the  fact  that  the  strike  Industry.  We  are  to  be  pummeled, 
was  but  an  excuse  in  the  minds  of  the  choked  and  bludgeoned  until  our  cries 
radicals  for  a  full-fledged  revolution,  for  mercy  reach  across  the  continent  to 
The  following  editorial,  under  the  cap-  Washington.  And  thereafter  we  will  be 
tion,  “Under  Which  Flag?”  appeared  in  permitted  to  exist  under  the  benign  di¬ 
big  type  across  the  front  page  of  the  rection  of  a  ."soviet  government.  Rub- 
Star  on  the  afternoon  before  the  strike  bish.  Seattle  will  not  be  terrorized.  Se- 
was  called:  ^‘Dle  will  not  beg  for  mercy.  Seattle 

“The  general  strike  is  at  hand,  and  will  not  .submit  to  any  dictatorship, 
more.  A  general  showdown  is  at  hand  either  in  the  name  of  organized  labor 
—a  showdown  for  all  of  us— a  te.st  of  or  the  soviets  controlled  by  native  or 
Americanism — a  test  of  you  Americans,  imported  Bol.sheviki.  The  gulls  will  be 
As  the  Star  stated  yesterday,  this  is  no  rummaging  in  the  ash  heap  where  Seat- 
time  to  mince  words.  A  part  of  our  tie  once  .stood  before  American  citizen- 
community  is  in  fact  defying  our  Gov-  (Continued  on  Page  10.) 


W.  H.  FIELD  COMES  EAST 
FOR  TRIBUNE 

Will  Have  Charge  of  All  Paper’s  Affairs 

Here,  Both  Business  and  Editorial— 
Has  Been  in  Chicago  for  Nearly 
Ten  Years 

The  Chicago  Tribune  on  February  10 
announced:  “An  extension  of  Tribune 
service  of  greatest  importance  has  just 
been  effected  by  the  appointment  of 
William  H.  Field,  second  vice-president 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  to  be  Eastern 
representative  of  the  Tribune,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  New  York.  Mr.  Field  will  be 
in  charge  of  all  Tribune  activities,  both 
editorial  and  business,  in  the  East.” 

Mr.  Field  made  an  enviable  reputation 
for  him.self  in  the  management  and  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Tribune  in  the  absence  of 
Col.  McCormick  and  Capt.  Patterson  on 
“overseas”  duty  and  is  at  present  rest¬ 
ing  with  his  family  in  the  East. 

The  Tribune  has  many  growing  and 
important  interests  in  the  Blast  which 
require  Immediate  executive  attention. 
It  will  be  to  these  that  Mr.  Field  wrill 
give  his  time,  thus  eliminating  delay  due 
to  the  long  di.stance  between  New  York 
and  Chicago. 

Mr.  Fieli  has  been  with  the  Chicago 
Tribune  since  November  1,  1909,  when 
he  became  its  second  vice-president  and 
business  manager.  For  ten  years  pre- 
viou.sly  he  was  connected  with  the  Frank 
A.  Munsey  publishing  enterprises  in  New 
York.  _ _ 

MACDONALDS  ARE  CONVERTED 

Canadian  Tobacco  Firm  Hadn’t  Adver¬ 
tised  in  Fifty  Years 

Toronto,  February  12. — W.  C.  Mac¬ 
donald,  Registered,  Canadian  tobacco 
manufacturer,  which  has  been  in  busi¬ 
ness  for  upwards  of  half  a  century,  is 
the  late.st  convert  to  the  value  of  pub¬ 
licity.  Up  to  his  death,  a  year  ago,  Sir 
William  Macdonald  never  spent  a  single 
cent  in  advertising.  Through  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  somewhat  unique  business 
methods  he  was  able  to  amass  a  for¬ 
tune  of  many  millions  for  the  sale  of  his 
smoking  and  chewing  tobacco.  He  gave 
millions  of  dollars  to  educational  insti¬ 
tutions,  such  as  McGill  University  and 
the  Macdonald  Agricultural  College  at 
St.  Anne  de  Bellevue. 

Since  then  the  business  has  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Messrs.  Stewart, 
who  had  long  been  associated  with  its 
founder,  and  they  have  now  launched 
out  on  an  extensive  advertising  cam¬ 
paign.  _ 

Will  Survey  European  Ad  Field 

Harry  Dwight  Smith,  President  of 
Fuller  &  Smith,  Cleveland,  and  honor¬ 
ary  secretary  of  the  Maryland  Section 
of  the  A.  A.  A.  A.,  sailed  to  make  a 
.survey  of  advertising  conditions  as  af¬ 
fecting  American  manufacturers  in  Eng¬ 
land,  France,  Belgium  and  Italy.  He 
represents  the  A.  A.  A.  A.  in  the  work 
and  expects  to  be  gone  about  three 
month.s. 
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FAVOR  LIBERAL  POLICY  UN  REGARD 
TO  PROPAGANDA  ADVERTISING 

These  Editors  and  Managers  NVould  Draw  Line  Only  Against 
Copy  Whose  Publication  Would  Be  inimical  to  Public 
W  eltare — Didicult  to  Discriniinate 


E01'1X)K  &.  PL’liL,lSHb:K,  having  drawn  attenUon  through  editorials  to  the 
growing  volume  of  what  may  he  broadly  elassitled  as  propaganda  advertising 
and  to  some  of  the  considerations  of  newspaper  policy  involved  in  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  such  copy,  a  uiscussion  of  the  matter  ny  men  representing  both  the 
editorial  and  the  business  ottice  points  of  view  is  herewith  presented. 

Jt  will  be  noted  that  there  is  general  agreement  in  the  attitudes  of  the  editors 
and  of  the  iiianage'-s  quoted.  The  editors  feel  tiiat  the  columns  of  their  papers 
constitute  a  court  oi  public  opinion  in  which  any  one  with  a  case  to  try  may  tind 
a  healing— by  paying  the  legular  "fees." 

Favor  Principle 


They  do  not  see  in  the  policy  of  open 
columns  any  menace  to  the  editorial  in- 
liueiice  of  the  newspapers,  feeling  that 
It  is  due  to  readers  to  be  permitted  to 
iK-ar  both  sides  of  any  issue.  The  busi¬ 
ness  ottice  policies  here  stated  aim  at  a 
certain  di.scrimination  as  to  the  nature 
of  propaganda  copy  offered  for  publica¬ 
tion,  yet  would  draw  the  line  only  at  the 
promulgation  of  ideas,  schemes  or  doc¬ 
trines  actually  inimical  to  the  public 
good.  Hostile  political  advertising 
seems  to  be  welcomed.  Further  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  subject  will  be  found  in  fu¬ 
ture  issues. 

.M.  Harwood,  editor  Baltimore 

News: 

1  do  not  see  how  a  newspaper  can 
fairly  refu.se  to  accept  advertising  to 
which  the  only  objection  to  be  found  is 
that  it  may  influence  public  opinion 
contrary  to  the  views  endorsed  by  the 
paiier  itself. 

As  far  as  political  advertising  is  con¬ 
cerned,  I  think  serves  distinctly  a 
good  purpose  for  a  newsjiaper  to  print 
it,  whether  hostile  to  its  own  opinions 
or  itpt  If  the  paper  cannot  answer  the 
arguments  offered,  the  more  reason  why 
the  public  should  have  the  opportunity 
to  read  them.  If  it  can  answer  them, 
no  damage  Is  done.  The  other  fellow  is 
entitled  to  his  day  in  court.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  for  a  paper  to  give  up  space 
to  all  that  he  wishes  to  .say.  If  he 
thinks  what  he  says  is  imiiortant 
enough  to  justify  paying  for  three  or 
four  columns  of  ncw.spaper  space  In  or¬ 
der  to  have  it  published,  what  right  has 
a  paper  to  refuse  to  permit  him  to  do 
so? 

In  political  campaigns  here  it  is  tha 
custom  of  this  newspaper  and  all 
trthers  to  deal  liberally  with  candidates 
and  issues  in  their  columns.  That 
done,  we  feel  we  have  done  our  duty, 
but  we  accept  and  print  many  columns 
of  political  advertising  from  candidates 
we  are  supporting  as  well  as  from  can¬ 
didates  we  are  opposing.  This  has  a 
healthy  influence  on  local  politics,  is¬ 
sues  arc  well  and  fully  presented,  and 
the  ethics  of  the  policy  is  never  ques¬ 
tioned. 

Hearing  in  Court  of  Public  Opinion 
I  feel  the  same  way  in  regard  to 
corporation  and  business  advertising. 
For  Instance,  our  street  railway  and 
telephone  corporations  quite  frequently 
desire  to  gain  public  favor  or  soften 
public  critici.sm  by  conducting  an  ad- 
vertl.slng  campaign  in  the  pres.s.  They 
explain  their  troubles  in  operation. 
They  answer  criticisms,  and  they  give 
the  public  a  better  under.standing  of 
the  difficulties  which  they  encounter. 
New.spapers  print  a  certain  amount  of 
this  character  of  matter  in  their  news 


of  Open  Forum 

lulumns,  but  the  corporation  wants  it 
ui.spluyed  in  a  way  that  will  be  mora 
certain  to  attract  attention.  In  case-i 
of  this  kind  I  do  not  see  how  a  news¬ 
paper  can  refuse  them  the  right  to  do 
so.  If  they  make  misstatements,  and 
the  newspaper  itself  for  any  reason 
hesitates  to  catch  them  up,  other  peo¬ 
ple  do,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  make  the 
fact  known. 

As  for  the  intimation  that  corpora¬ 
tions  may  stifle  '  editorial  criticism  by 
purchasing  advertising  space,  if  public 
confldence  in  newspaper  honor  and 
public  spirit  is  at  so  low  an  ebb  as  to 
give  wide  credence  to  sucli  a  belief,  1 
do  not  think  it  makes  very  much  dif¬ 
ference  what  a  newspaper  does. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  press 
is  in  more  danger  of  catering  to  an  un- 
ju.st  or  an  unthinking  attitude  of  hos¬ 
tility  on  the  part  of  the  public  towards 
corporations  and  big  business  generally 
than  it  is  to  be  swayed  by  corporation 
advertising  appropriations. 

T.  R.  Williams,  business  manager 
Pittsburgh  Press: 

A  newspaper’s  acceptance  or  declina¬ 
tion  of  propaganda  advertising,  as  it  is 
commonly  understood,  should  be  deter¬ 
mined  on  the  basis  of  whether  such  ad¬ 
vertising  is  inimical  to  the  welfare  and 
be.st  interests  of  the  community  served. 
No  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  made  to 
cover  all  cases,  but  in  the  application  of 
this  principle  a  separate  decision  must 
be  made  in  each  case.  And  in  arriv¬ 
ing  at  just  what  may  be  inimical  to 
the  community  newsjiapers  may  differ 
greatly  in  their  conclusions,  because,  a.s 
Shakespeare  says,  “There  is  nothing 
good  or  bad,  but  thinking  makes  it  so." 
E)eci.sion,  therefore,  rests  on  the  news¬ 
paper’s  ability  to  interpret  best  ju.st 
what  may  be  harmful  in  its  effect  on  the 
community. 

Ruling  Out  the  Harmful 
In  the  application  of  this  principle 
all  will  agree  that  the  great  volume  of 
general  adverti.sing  carried  in  Ameri- 
<’an  newspapers  is  distinctly  beneficial 
and  constructive,  being  in  reality  .i 
potent  factor  in  our  national  progress. 

It  is  conceivable,  however,  that  some 
advertising  can  be  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  be  neither  beneficial  nor  harmful; 
that  is,  neutral  in  its  effects  on  the  com¬ 
munity’s  welfare.  So  the  rule  should 
be  again.st  only  that  which  is  inimical. 

In  a  free  country  such  as  ours  any  man 
or  .set  of  men  ought  to  enjoy  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  buying  advertising  space  to 
spread  their  views  to  others,  and  news¬ 
papers  certainly  are  justified  in  selling 
space  for  such  purpose,  providing  the 
bars  are  up  against  anything  deleterious 
in  its  effect  or  influence.  As  applied  to 
political  advertising,  it  is  possible  for 


a  new.spaper  to  be  so  rock-ribbed  parti- 
.san  as  to  believe  the  advert i.semcnts  of 
the  oppo.sing  party’s  views  to  be  inimi- 
<  al  to  the  community  and  therefore  ex¬ 
clude  such  copy,  but  a  more  tolerant 
viewpoint  would  be  recognition  of  at 
least  some  good  in  all  established  politi¬ 
cal  parties  and  the  achievement  of  the 
greatest  public  good  by  a  thorough  air¬ 
ing  of  principles  on  both  sides  so  that 
decision  can  be  made  the  more  intelli¬ 
gently  by  voters  at  the  polls. 

Capt.  Roland  F.  Andrews,  managing 
editor  Hartford  Times: 

Personally  I  can  see  at  present  no 
proper  objection  to  the  publication  of 
any  reputable  advertising,  be  it  politi¬ 
cal,  alcoholic,  or  otherwise,  provided  it 
is  not  permitted  to  affect  in  the  small¬ 
est  degree  the  news  or  editorial  policy. 
The  advertising  columns  are  theoreti¬ 
cally  as  impersonal  and  as  remote  from 
news  or  editorial  policy  as  a  billboard. 
The  responsibility  of  the  publisher,  it 
.seems  to  me,  is  merely  that  they  shall 
Ije  kept  wholesome  and  that  they  shall 
not  be  used  for  purposes  of  defrauding 
or  deceiving  the  public — financially  or 
morally.  I  think  he  has  a  real  re.spon- 
.sibility  here  and  that  this  responsibility 
even  requires  the  exercise  of  scrutiny 
and  vigilance. 

But  if  he  absolutely  and  honestly 
keeps  his  advertising  columns  divorced 
from  his  news  and  editorial  columns — 
and  it  often  requires  firmness  to  do  this 
— I  cannot  see  why  he  should  decline 
any  straightforward,  legitimate  adver¬ 
tising,  whether  or  not  it  seeks  to  per- 
.suade  in  accord  with  his  personal  views 
or  the  personal  views  of  his  editor. 

Making  the  Divorce  Effective 
The  trouble  is  to  keep  this  divorce 
absolute.  Experience  in  almost  every 
newspaper  has  shown  that  the  ex- 
pan.sive  advertiser  very  frequently  asks 
favors.  He  di.sguises  them  sometimes 
under  another  name,  and  he  is  most  in¬ 
sidiously  clever  in  the  manner  of  his 
application.  Often  there  seems  to  be 
no  harm,  but  only  the  manifestation  of 
.a  courteous  .spirit,  in  granting  him  ac¬ 
commodation.  Not  a  few  newspapers 
have  yielded.  Hence,  probaVily,  the  at¬ 
titude  of  the  late  Mr.  Murphy.  Hence, 
mo.st  certainly  the  publl^!  suspicion  to 
which  Editor  &  Publisher  calls  atten¬ 
tion.  The  danger  is  undoubtedly  al¬ 
ways  pre.sent.  The  personality  and 
courage  of  the  publisher  can  guard 
against  it.  But  you  cannot  alway,s  bo 
sure  of  the  presence  or  continuation  of 
that  one  particular  alert  and  courageous 
publi.sher. 

In  my  opinion  the  danger  would  ab¬ 
solutely  cea.se  to  exi.st  and  all  hands 
would  be  better  off  could  the  evil  of  free 
publicity,  for  which  there  is  little  finan¬ 
cial  and  no  moral  exeu.se,  be  eliminated. 

T.iOok  at  the  stuff  with  which  every 
newspaper  is  now  deluged!  And  look 
at  the  difference  of  opinion  which  pre¬ 
vails  in  almost  every  office  on  almost 
every  case  as  to  what  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  and  how. 

Advertising  of  any  decent  sort  can  be 
carried  without  the  .slightest  moral 
menace  by  any  newspaper  which  will 
adopt— AND  ADHERE  TO— the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  news  and  editorials  are  what 
the  editor  wants  to  print  and  that  ad¬ 
vertising  is  what  the  adverti.ser  pays  to 
print. 

E.  R.  Davenport,  manager  Rodiester 
Times-Union: 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  po.s.sible  to  lay 
down  any  hard  and  fast  rules  in  regard 
to  the  advisability  of  accepting  propa¬ 
ganda  adverti.sing.  So  far  as  ordinary 


IKiliticul  advertising  is  concerned,  I 
think  it  is  the  duty  of  every  paper  to 
give  the  various  political  organisations 
!in  opportunity  to  pre.sent  their  ca.se  to 
the  public,  provided  the  copy  is  clean. 

When  it  comes  to  propaganda  adver¬ 
tising,  the  motives  back  of  the  project 
should  be  taken  into  con. side  rat  ion.  Th.-it, 
it  seems  to  me,  should  be  the  determin¬ 
ing  factor. 

Walter  M.  Dear,  treasurer  Jersey  Jour¬ 
nal: 

For  years  newspapers  have  been 
building  up  the  policy  of  "pitlle.ss  pub¬ 
licity,”  and  now  that  the  political  parties 
in  recent  years  have  seen  the  wi.sdom 
of  using  paid  adverti.sing,  in  our  judg¬ 
ment  it  would  be  a  step  backward  to 
refuse  this  class  of  buslne.ss.  The  day 
of  the  party  sheet  has  passed,  and  any 
newspaper  which  permitted  its  editorial 
policy  to  be  influenced  by  the  political 
adverti.sing  in  its  columns  would  .soon 
lose  caste  and  eventually  cease  to  be  a 
de.sirable  medium  for  political  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Our  experience  has  been  that  the 
more  we  oppose  any  particular  party 
because  we  do  not  agree  with  its 
policies  or  platform  the  greater  has 
been  the  amount  of  advertising  space* 
used  by  the  party  oppo.sed,  presumably 
in  an  endeavor  to  counteract  the  effect 
of  the  editorial  opinion.  What  applies 
to  political  advertising  applies  equally 
to  adverti.sing  dealing  with  prohibition, 
labor  problems,  and  other  business 
which  you  broadly  Interpret  as  propa¬ 
ganda  advertising.  So  far  as  such  ad¬ 
vertising  Is  legitimate  and  clean  the  ad¬ 
vertising  columns  of  this  newspaper  will 
always  be  open. 


WHY  NOT  THE  NEWSPAPERS? 


Saturday  Evening  Post  Will  Carry  S801,- 
500  in  Advertising 

The  upward  trend  of  adverti.sing  in 
1919  is  well  illustrated  in  information 
given  to  Editor  &  Pubijsher  by  an  ad¬ 
vertising  agent  this  week.  He  said  the 
ffaturday  Evening  Post  for  Feliruary  2fi 
will  contain  125  full-page  advertisement. s, 
the  rate  for  which  is  $6,500  per  page, 
making  that  one  issue  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Po.st  repre.sent  $801,500  of  paid 
advertising,  and  that  the  Post  had  de¬ 
clined  twenty-five  more  page.s. 

He  al.so  told  that  the  next  issue  of  the 
Ijadies’  Home  Journal  will  contain 
seventy-eight  pages  of  color,  the  rate 
for  which  is  $9,000  per  page.  This  is 
out.side  of  the  black  and  white  adver¬ 
ti.sing. 

It  is  believed  that  the.se  figures  set 
new  high  records  for  advertising  revenue 
from  single  regular  editions  of  any 
American  publication. 


Quebec  Will  Protect  Timber 
Quebec  Province  pulp  and  liimlier 
areas  are  to  be  conserved  and  protected 
from  fore.st  fire.s.  A  bill  ju.st  introduced 
in  the  Quebec  Legi.slature  provides  that 
the  Government  shall  vote  money  to 
Fore.st  Fire  Protective  Associations  for 
patrolling  the  forests  by  airplane.  An¬ 
other  clause  provides  that  any  pulp  or 
lumber  company  which  does  not  adopt 
proper  protective  mea.sures  will  have 
this  work  done  for  them  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  will  be  charged  with  the  cost. 


E.  S.  Dobson  Resigns 
Edward  S.  Dobson  has  re.signcd  as 
circulation  manager  of  the  Philadelphia 
Public  I^edger.  F.  A.  Clark,  of  the 
Evening  I.,edger,  will  look  after  the 
morning  circulation  al.so. 
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NINETY  PER  CENT.  OF  1919  NEWSPRINT  OUTPUT 
ALREADY  SOLD  ON  FLAT-PRICE  CONTRACTS 

At  Hearing  Before  Federal  Trade  Commission  Mr.  Wise,  Counsel  for  Manufacturers, 
Says  Publishers  ^'Got  Burnt  Good  and  Plenty  Last  Year”  and  Have  Now  Signed 
Contracts  at  $3.65  to  $3.75 — Predicts  Higher  Price— Mr.  Plante,  for 
Publishers,  Asks  for  Rehearing  on  Costs  Previous  to  August 


(/-VoMi  Our  Uvyulnr  Currcsiiondcnt.) 

Washingto.v,  Kobruary  12. 
HK  iiparitiK  before  the  FedeniJ 
Trade  Commis.sion,  Tuesday,  in 
the  newsprint  price  rase  was  con- 
lintel  exclusively  to  the  que.stion  of 
whether  the  ca.se  should  be  reopened, 
and  Comini.ssioners  Murdock  and  Fort 
indicated  by  their  questlon.s  that  they 
are  not  entirely  favorable  to  a  rehear- 
inj?  in  the  matter  of  prices  prior  to 
•Vujfu.st  1,  1918. 

( ’ommis.sioner  Murdock  stated  that  he 
hesitated,  “as  one  public  servant,  to 
throw  the  C.overnment  into  very  much 
additional  expense  at  this  time  unless 
there  is  really  grave  cause  for  it,”  and 
in  respon.se  to  the  publi."hers'  offer  to 
bear  the  costs  of  the  commission's  ac¬ 
countants,  be  replied:  “It  hardly  .seems 
to  me  that  one  party  to  an  adversary 
proceeefThg  should  put  up  .-the  costs  of 
the  tribunal  before  which  they  appear.” 

Commissioner  Colver  Ill 
t'ommis.sioncr  Colver  was  ab.sent  ow¬ 
ing  to  illne.ss,  but  by  common  con.sent 
of  the  parties  to  the  controversy  he  wilf 
participate  in  the  case.  Commissioner 
P'ort  was  not  so  outspoken  in  his  op¬ 
position  to  a  reopening  of  the  case,  but 
iie  interjected  several  statements  which 
left  the  impression  that  he  did  not  re¬ 
gard  with  tntirc  favor  a  rehearing. 

.\n  immediate  decision  on  the  ai>pli- 
<-ation  of  tlie  publishers  for  a  rehearing, 
based  on  the  Attorney-Lieneral's  letter 
of  .lanuary  21  to  the  Trade  Commis.sion, 
was  promised  by  Commi.s.sloner  Fort. 

.John  Walsh,  chief  counsel  for  tlie 
Trade  Commission,  made  the  point  that 
the  Attorney-General  asked  only  for 
I’on.sideration  of  prices  subsequent  to 
Augu.st  1,  and  virtually  the  entire  argu¬ 
ment  of  Henry  A.  Wise,  appearing  for 
the  paper  manufacturers,  was  directed 
against  any  action  by  the  commission 
iooking  to  a  further  inquiry  into  the 
costs  for  months  preceding  Augu.st. 

“It  is  quite  correct  that  the  Attorney- 
General  requested  the  commi.ssion  for 
an  investigation  from  August  1,”  .said 
Guthrie  IJ.  Plante,  representing  the 
.Vmerican  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  “but  prior  to  the  date  of  his 
request  we  liied  an  apidication  with  the 
commis.sion,  dated  December  27,  1918, 
a.sking  for  a  rehearing  with  respect  to 
the  suppiemental  price.s  fixed  as  of  May 
1  and  July  1,  1918. 

■Attorney-General  Sunfjesls  Rehearing 
“We  had  originally  asked  the  Attor¬ 
ney-General  to  conduct  a  review  of 
the  decisions  of  the  commi.s.sion  fxing 
those  supplemental  prices  and.  follow¬ 
ing  a  conference  with  the  Attorney- 
General.  and  at  his  suggestion,  we  filed 
an  application  for  a  rehearing,  so  that 
matter  takes  us  back  of  August  1  and 
back  to  the  prices  of  May  1  and  July 
1,  and  it  was  our  thought,  subject,  of 
course,  to  whatever  the  commission  may 
decide  as  a  matter  of  convenience  and 
as  a  time-saving  proposition,  that  the, 
two  matters  cou'd  be  heard  together. 
That  is  why  I  .suggested  that  the  mat¬ 


ter  of  cost.s  prior  to  August  1  wouid  be 
material  and  would  be  necessary.” 

Mr.  Wise  interrupted  to  say: 

“So  far  as  the  Attorney-General’s  re- 
que.st  to  this  commission  to  take  up  the 
que.stion  of  prices  from  August  1  on  is 
concerned,  I  suppo.se  I  would  have  no 
legitimate  grounds  for  objection.  The 
Attorney-General  has  not  a.sked  this 
commi.ssion  to  do  anything  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  a  reinvestigation  of  prices  from 
April  1  to  August  1,  but  whether  he  has 
or  not,  I  wish  to  call  the  commi.ssion’s 
attention  to  this  proposition  of  iaw: 
That  this  commis.sion  is  not  acting  in 
this  ca.se  by  virtue  of  the  juri.sdiction 
conferred  upon  it  by  the  statutes  that 
created  the  commission  and  fixed  its 
function,  but  is  acting  as  a  board  of 
arbitrators  agreed  upon  between  the 
manufacturers  and  the  publishers.  So 
far  as  the  price  of  ncw.sprint  paper  up 
to  and  including  the  month  of  July, 
1918,  is  concerned,  this  commission  be¬ 
came  functus  officio — that  is,  the  arbi¬ 
trators’  functions  ceased — when  tbi.>4 
commission  made  its  award.” 

“Your  contention  is  that  the  commis¬ 
sion  could  only  function  again  at  the 
request  of  ihe  Attorney-General?”  asked 
Commls-sioner  Murdock. 

“And  then  only  as  to  some  new  mat¬ 
ter,  not  as  to  anything  that  it  has  func¬ 
tioned  upon,”  replied  Mr.  Wise.  “You 
can  function  as  to  the  August  price  and 
as  to  any  price  from  then  on  until  three 
months  after  the  war,  under  that  arbi¬ 
tration  agreement:  but  having  func¬ 
tioned  up  *0  August  I  say  that  you  can¬ 
not  function  again  on  anything  prior  to 
that  date. 

90  Per  Cent.  Already  Sold 

“The  .August  price  has  not  been 
touched,  nor  anything  .since  Augu.st, 
and,  under  that  agreement,  you  have  a 
right,  if  you  see  fit,  to  take  it  up  and 
inquire  into  what  should  be  the  price 
for  the  first  of  August.  If  you  do,  we 
will  file  our  application  for  you  to  take 
up  and  determine  what  .should  be  the 
price  for  the  first  of  September,  the 
first  of  October,  the  first  of  November, 
and  the  first  of  December.  We  shall 
not  stop  with  the.  price  for  August. 
August  is  the  cheape.st  month  in  the 
year  and  we  would  not  accept  the  Aug¬ 
ust  price  as  the  price  that  would  be 
controlling  upon  us  in  any  event. 

“As  to  opening  the  case  after  the  first 
of  August,  I  have  no  legal  objection 
that  I  can  assert;  I  can  only  say,  it 
seems  to  me  unfortunate  that  there 
.should  be  any  such  inquiry;  I  cannot 
understand  why  It  should  be  prompted. 
I  do  not  th'nk  I  misstate  the  facts  when 
I  .say  that  over  90  per  cent,  of  the 
production  of  the  manufacturers,  parties 
to  this  agreement,  is  sold  for  the  year 
1919  on  flat  prices  which  the  publish¬ 
ers  preferred  to  take.  They  got  burnt 
good  and  plenty  last  year.  We,  the 
manufactui-ers,  advised  the  publi.shers 
to  take  the  flat  price  last  year,  and  not 
to  take  the  risk  of  a  price  that  would 
be  .shown  upon  inquiry  here,  So  I 


think  that  £0  per  cent,  of  our  produc¬ 
tion  for  the  year  1919  is  sold  on  con¬ 
tracts,  so  that  no  matter  what  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Comtnis.slon  or  the  Circuit  Judges 
may  deem  proper  as  an  award,  it  won’t 
affect  thOi!.‘  contracts.  The  remoining 
10  per  cent,  possibly  have  elected  to 
go  ahead  doing  bu.siness  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  if  there  arc  proceedings  here, 
they  may  result  in  a  reduction  in  price.” 

“The  pre.sumption  comes  to  my  mind 
that  it  almost  necessarily  follows  that 
the  flat  prices  given  were  above  the 
$:i.75  finally  determined;  is  that  right?” 
asked  Commi.s.sioner  Murdock. 

“Oh,  no,  they  are  below  it,”  replied 
Mr.  Wise.  “The  manufacturers  have 
.sold  paper  anywhere  from  $3.75  down 
to  $3.65.  There  has  been  a  fairly  com¬ 
petitive  price  below  that  maximum 
price  for  the  year  1919.  I  think  you 
will  find  that  every  Eastern  Canadian 
mill  has  sold  its  output  largely  on  flat 
contracts,  subject  to  no  reduction  be¬ 
low  the  maximum  price." 

Why  Rehearing  Is  Desired 

“Our  application  for  rehearing  on 
supplemental  prices,”  said  Mr.  Plante, 
“is  based  upon  the  contention  that  the 
commission  failed  to  follow  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  were  laid  down  by  the 
reviewing  arbitrators  when  the  commis¬ 
.sion  fixed  the  supplemental  prices  and 
the  judge.s.  In  fixing  the  price,  which 
they  did  as  of  April  1,  found  that  the 
average  manufacturing  cost,  to  which 
.should  be  added  a  fair  profit  in  order 
to  arrive  at  a  price,  was  $50.25  per  ton. 
WTicn  tile  matter  was  presented  to  the 
commi.s.sion  for  the  fixing  of  a  price  for 
May  1,  June  1,  and  July  1  you  were 
given  the  Increase  in  co.st  In  two  or 
three  items — three,  I  believe:  labor, 
wood,  and  freight — for  two  companies; 
you  were  not  given  similar  items  of 
increase  for  the  six  other  companies, 
and  coun.sel  for  the  manufacturers  con¬ 
ceded  that  the  lncrea.se  did  not  apply  to 
the  same  extent,  if  at  all,  as  it  did  to 
all  the  other  companies.  Consequently, 
we  contend  that  it  was  not  correct  for 
the  commi.ssion  simply  to  take  the  basic 
price  of  April  1,  fixed  by  the  circuit 
judges,  $3.50,  and  add  it  to  the  Increased 
-  -  .  •  two  of  the  companies  since  tb.nt 
date  In  order  to  fix  a  price  for  ail;  that 
i*  you  were  going  to  give  an  allowance 
for  those  Increases  to  the  International 
company  and  the  Spanish  Riyer  com¬ 
pany,  you  could  only  do  it  by  making  a 
new  Ryerage  based  upon  the  cost.s  of 
the  eight  companies  at  May  1.  .Tune  1, 
and  July  1.” 

Mr.  Wnl.sh  interrupted  Mr.  Plante  to 
say: 

"You  were  here  and  yoxi  raised  no  ob- 
.iection  to  the  determination  of  the  co.sts 
as  to  the  other  companie.s.” 

"It  was  not  for  me  to  determine  the 
co.sts  of  the  other  companie.s.”  replied 
Mr.  Plante.  “The  commission  could  only 
proceed  upon  what  It  had  before  it.  If 
they  had  an  increase  in  two  companie.s 
lhat  was  only  something  to  be  used  In 


getting  a  new  average.  I  did  not  con¬ 
sent  that  $8  or  $10,  whatever  the  figure 
was,  should  be  added  to  $3.50  and 
should  be  used  in  making  a  new  price. 
I  protested  against  an  Increase.” 

"Yea,  but  your  claim  now  is  that  the 
commission  did  not  go  far  enough  into 
that  supplemental  Inquiry  and  make  a 
determination  of  the  Increased  cost  to 
six  other  companies,”  retorted  the  com¬ 
mission’s  counsel. 

Mr.  Plante  then  recalled  that  he  had 
notified  the  commis.slon  immediately 
after  learning  that  ^the  hearing  before 
rommi.s.sioner  Pringle  and  the  Paper 
Control  Tribunal  of  Canada  had  de¬ 
veloped  that  subsequent  to  April  1  the 
co.st  to  the  manufacturers  had  de- 
crca.sed. 

Commission  May  Correct  Its  Figures 

“Our  contention,”  Mr.  Plante  re¬ 
sumed,  “with  respect  to  the  commis¬ 
sion’s  right  to  act  is  that  if,  as  we 
have  pointed  out,  the  figures  of  the 
commis.sion  are  erroneous,  the  commis¬ 
.sion  has  the  right  to  correct  them.  I 
have  no  objection  to  taking  figures  be¬ 
yond  -August  1,  and,  as  Mr.  Wise  sug¬ 
gests,  for  the  remaining  months  of  the 
year.  We  want  what  is  fair. 

“I  will  agree  that  It  does  not  seem 
right  to  fix  winter  prices  on  summer 
costs,  but  I  contend  also  that  it  Isn  t 
right  to  fix  summer  prices  on  winter 
costs.  Just  at  present  the  publishers 
stand  charged  with  summer  prices 
based  on  winter  costs,  the  highest  cost 
months  of  the  year — January,  Febru¬ 
ary,  and  March.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
that  the  costs  should  be  taken  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  so  that  we  can 
get  a  price  which  would  be  fair  based 
on  summer  and  winter  costs.” 

Warns  of  Increased  Price 

“If  the  publishers  want  to  go  into 
this  inquiry  and  to  have  the  industry 
upset  for  another  twelve  months  or  an¬ 
other  six  month.s,  with  the  uncertainty 
as  to  whether  the  price  will  be  an  up- 
price  or  a  down-price,  why,  all  right, 
we  will  go  Into  it,”  .said  Mr.  Wise.  “But 
I  can  state  to  you  that  the  costs  of 
these  manufacturers  will  be  nothing 
less  than  the  cost  on  which  you  made 
your  $3.75  price;  moreover.  It  Is  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  working  capital  of 
these  companies  is  predicated  to-day 
upon  their  inventories  which  have  been 
made  during  the  last  year,  when  the 
highest  prices  that  ever  prevailed  were 
in  effect,  and  that  our  working  capital 
is  $5,000  a  ton  capacity  above  what  it 
was  last  year.  So.  on  the  basis  of  a 
return  upon  that  working  capital  with 
an  advance  of  $5,000  of  working  capi¬ 
tal.  that  alone  means  an  advance  of 
$2.50  a  ton;  it  means  that  a  15  per 
cent,  return  on  investment  alone  would 
make  an  increase  of  $2.50  a  ton.  We 
have  not  tried  to  stick  it  in;  we  have 
not  asked  for  it;  hut  if  we  are  to  go  on 
with  the  inquiry  we  will  have  to  stand 
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Editor  <1  Publisher  for  February  15, 1919 


SOMETHINGS  ADVERTISING  IS  AND  HAS  DONE 

Manx  men  have  described  advertising;  few  have  been  able  to  depict  It 
in  such  forceful,  convincing,  positive  manner  as  has  George  Ethridge, 
president  of  the  Sphinx  Club,  when  he  said  at  the  last  dinner  of  that 
organization : 

“Without  sweep  of  vision  and  broad  perspective  nothing  can  grow.  Ad¬ 
vertising,  for  example,  aa  we  know  it  today,  is  merely  at  the  threshold  of 
far  more  daring  and  wonderful  things. 

“This  indnitely  great  power  that  we  know  as  advertising  now  occupies 
a  position  of  trust  and  honor.  It  is  meshed  with  our  nation’s  progress.  It 
moves  the  goo  Is  of  the  world  from  many  countries.  It  cements  trade  friend¬ 
ships.  It  is  the  arbiter  of  commerce  and  the  interpreter  of  industrial  growth. 

It  represents  millions  of  dollars  in  actual  money.  It  gives  life  blood  to  that 
giant  press  whose  magazines  and  newspapers  educate  our  people.  It  keeps 
men  at  machines  and  the  harrow  in  the  soil.  It  is  man's  able,  generous, 
always-dcpendable  ally. 

“Perhaps  we  have  never  given  advertising  its  full  quota  of  credit  or 
award.  We  have  accepted  it  with  matter-of-fact  indifference,  as  one  accepts 
ligh^  heat,  the  planets  or  life  itself.  For  advertising  has  been  of  speedy 
growth.  Theie  was  a  period  when  even  wise  men  looked  upon  it  as  an 
adventure  in  sqiianderirg.  Manufacturers  employed  advertising  under  protest. 
They  tolenjtej  it  as  a  sort  of  pretty  luxury.  Who  can  ever  put  into  historic 
form  the  struggles  advertising  men  have  had  to  CONVINCE  clients  that  they 
SHOULD  advertise?  It  would  make  strenuous  reading! 

“I  said  that  advertising  had  been  of  speedy  growth!  I  mean  exactly 
that.  It  is  only  within  the  last  dozen  years  that  its  impetus  has  amounted 
to  professlonal'tm.  We  can  recall  when  a  soap  campaign,  using  full  pages, 
was  looked  upon  with  mingled  amazement  and  admiration.  A  full  page  to 
sell  a  cake  of  soap!  It  seemed  incredible!  ) 

“Now,  like  an  avalanche  of  optimism,  the  man  who  makes  things  and 
the  man  who  knows  how  to  create  the  demand  for  them  meet  on  a  footing 
of  mutual  con^l'lcnce  end  respect. 

“It  Is  no  longer  di<hcult  to  SELL  the  basic  IDEA  of  advertising.  It  has 
got  past  the  will-o’-the-wisp  stage. 

“Advertising,  while  not  an  exact  science,  is  certainly  an  APPROVED 
one,  working  out  its  own  trade  destiny  to  the  tune  of  clicking  cash  registers. 
When  a  merenant  doubles  his  sales  and  his  factory  space  after  an  experiment 
with  advertising,  he  cares  little  whether  you  call  it  SCIENCE  or  not.  He 
likes  the  medicine  and  cries  for  more.  To  the  client,  when  a  campaign  has 
succeeded,  there  is  something  of  the  Arcadian  flavor  to  advertising. 

“Finally  came  war!  As  far  flung  as  were  our  flghting  fronts.  Just  so 
far  scattered  were  the  splendid  ramifleations  of  advertising.  Illustration  and 
text  did  sotr.e  of  the  fighting  .  .  .  don’t  forget  that.  Even  some  famous 
generals  have  conceded  that. 

"Advertising  eold  the  humanitarian  idea  of  this  war  to  America.  Adver¬ 
tising  provide'’  the  money  to  carry  it  on.  Advertising  called  the  men  from 
their  flresides  and  set  them  to  marching  in  khaki.  Advertising  fed  them  and 
clothed  them  and  kept  up  their  morale.  Advertising  carried  the  very  Spirit 
of  God  into  their  hearts  when  they  were  so  far  from  their  homes  and  their 
mothers,  and  the  sufferings  were  so  poignant  that  it  seemed  as  if  there 
WAS  no  divine  spirit  in  all  the  troubled  universe. 

"Advertising  used  President  Wilson’s  memorable  words  as  a  text,  and 
sought  converts  not  alone  here,  but  In  Europe.  Advertising  sold  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  humanity,  justice  and  democracy  to  many  nations  under  the  most 
adverse  conditions.’’ 


on  the  principle  for  which  we  have 
contended,  and  I  do  not  think  that  the 
gentlemen  who  are  presenting  this  ap¬ 
plication  for  an  inquiry  will  And  that 
they  have  benefited  any  by  it. 

“It  bad  been  hoped  that  the  prin¬ 
ciples  having  been  established  and  the 
publishers  having  learned  that,  for 
years,  they  bad  obtained  their  paper 
from  the  manufacturers  at  an  unre- 
munerative  price  to  the  manufacturers 
they  would  have  been  satisfied  to  ad¬ 
just  their  business  and  go  ahead  on 
that  adjusted  basis.  The  large  pub¬ 
lishers  have  done  it;  the  large  pub¬ 
lishers  have  contracted  for  their  paper 
for  this  year,  and  they  are  the  only  ones 
who  contract  for  paper.  The  rest  of 
them,  the  very  small  publishers,  pur¬ 
chase  through  brokers  and  not  direct 
from  the  manufacturers. 

The  Pathetic  Plight  of  the  Paper  Men 
“These  people  talk  ebout  your  in¬ 
quiry  here  reaching  back  into  1918; 
that  it  may  result  in  a  reduction  to 
them.  This  commission  found  a  price 
of  13.10  and  the  judges  raised  it  to 
$3.50,  at  which  we  were  to  sell  our 
paper  after  April  1,  and  each  of  these 
tribunals,  in  fixing  that  price,  fixed  it 
upon  the  demonstrated  manufacturing 
costs  for  the  first  three  months  of  1918. 
The  gentlemen  do  not  tell  you  that  In 
those  three  months  they  received  paper 
from  us  and  paid  us  $3  for  it;  they  do 
not  tell  you  that  when  you  gentlemen 
said  that  $3.10  and  the  judges  said  $3.50 
would  be  a  fair  price,  they  do  not  tell 
you  that  they  came  to  us  and  said: 
'We  sot  paper  from  you  for  $3  and  we 
want  to  make  good  to  you  for  it.’  Not 
at  all,  and  they  haven’t  done  any  such 
thing.  They  don’t  tell  you  that  when 
we  adjusted  with  them  after  the  award 
of  this  commission  that  we  did  not 
make  them  pay  that  maximum  price. 

“It  is  just  a  case  of  hog  all  the  time. 
They  want  to  chew  us  and  they  want 
to  Jew  us,  and  they  want  to  rob  us  and 
push  us  down  all  the  time,  and  we  are 
not  going  to  stand  for  it.  Any  readjust¬ 
ment  of  price  that  they  seek  here  is 
only  chiselling  off  of  our  profits. ' 

Mr.  Wise  Insisted  that  after  the  com¬ 
mission  had  fixed  the  price,  if  it  was  not 
satisfactory,  either  the  publishers  or 
the  manufacturers  had  the  right  and 
should  have  appealed  at  that  time.  He 
declared  that  if  the  commission  agreed 
to  a  rehearing  now  he  would  have  the 
right  to  come  in  five  years  from  now 
and  ask  for  a  rehearing,  “if  some  other 
genius  in  accounting”  should  arrive  at 
s.  conclusion  at  variance  with  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  accountants  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  award  of  the  commission. 

Too*  Much  for  Other  Companies 
“Your  idea  now  is,’’  said  Commis¬ 
sioner  Fort,  addressing  Mr.  Plante, 
"that  taking  the  International  as  a  basis 
and  adding  to  it  the  award  of  the  War 
Labor  Board,  it  was  too  much  for  the 
other  companies.” 

Mr.  Plante  replied:  “Yes,  unless  the 
other  companies  are  shown  to  have  had 
the  same  advances  in  costs  they  are  not 
entitled  to  that  Increase  In  price.” 

“Was  it  not  understood  all  through 
that  investigation  that  we  were  taking 
some  company  as  if  it  were  representa¬ 
tive  of  all  companies  and  arriving  at 
the  cost  on  that  basis?”  pursued  Com¬ 
missioner  Fort. 

“I  don’t  recall  any  such  understand¬ 
ing  as  that;  it  is  not  mine,”  replied 
Mr.  Plante. 

“Of  course,  lt*must  have  been  so,  be¬ 
cause  some  of  the  things  we  did  were 
done  in  that  way,”  said  Commissioner 
Fort. 


“It  was  my  understanding,”  Mr. 
Plante  insisted,  “that  whatever  might 
have  been  said  before  the  judges  passed 
on  this  matter  the  situation  was 
changed  entirely  by  their  decision.  It 
is  all  very  well  to  say  that  you  are  not 
bound  by  them,  but  I  have  only  to  refer 
to  your  own  supplemental  findings,  in 
which  you  say  you  are  bound,  and  In 
which  you  say,  if  It  were  not  for  what 
you  think  the  judges  said  or  decided, 
you  would  not  allow  the  Increase  at 
all.” 

“I  know,  but  that  does  not  help  us,” 
said  Commissioner  Fort.  “It  does  not 
help  us  in  your  application  for  a  re¬ 
hearing." 

“It  does  answer  the  contention,  how¬ 
ever,  that  you  are  not  bound  by  the 
principles  which  were  applied  by  the 
circuit  judges,  because  you  yourselves 
have  said  you  are.” 


Kroh  Leaves  United  Press 
Hubert  R.  Kroh  has  resjgned  from 
the  United  Press,  after  managing  the 
Pittsburgh  bureau  for  almost  five  years. 
He  Is  succeeded  by  Guy  W.  Seem,  form¬ 
er  manager  in  Atlanta  and  more  re¬ 
cently  on  the  New  York  staff.  For  the 
present  Mr.  Kroh  wfill  remain  In  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  will  take  a  rest.  He  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Pennsylvania  City  Editors’ 
Association. 


LOGAN  WAS  “DIAMOND  T” 


Identity  of  “Mysterious”  Swift  Washing¬ 
ton  Representative  Is  Revealed 

Washington,  February  11. — “Diamond 
T,”  the  hitherto  unnamed  Washington 
representative  of  Swift  &  Co.,  who  fur¬ 
nished  confidential  information  forecast¬ 
ing  Government  activities  In  connection 
with  the  meat  Industry,  was  identified 
as  Thomas  F.  Logan,  by  Henry  Veeder, 
counsel  for  Swift  &  Co.,  to-day  before 
the  Senate  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Logan  testified  recently  that  he  rep¬ 
resented  Swift  &  Co.  and  other  corpora¬ 
tions  in  Washington  and  conducted  a 
news  agency,  but  had  retired  from  the 
Congress  press  gallery  after  going  into 
the  service  of  the  packers. 

The  term  “Diamond  T”  was  explained 
by  the  fact  that  Logan’s  correspondence 
bore  a  “T”  within  a  diamend  at  the  top 
of  the  page. 


Another  Newspaper  Merger 
The  Times  and  News-Miner,  long 
rivals  In  the  small  city  of  Halley,  Idaho, 
have  been  consolidated  and  are  being 
published  from  the  office  of  the  News- 
Miner  as  the  Daily  Wood  River  Times- 
News  Miner.  E.  R.  Richards,  former 
editor  of  the  News-Miner,  retires. 


DENIES  SWIFT-ARMOUR 
OWNERSHIP 


Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  Says  Entire 
Stock  Is  Owned  by  Wortham,  Carter, 
Shuman,  Honea,  North,  Strip¬ 
ling  and  Mrs.  Burton 


(By  Our  Own  Corretpondcut. ) 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  February  12. — The 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  denial  of  statements  made  by 
Fi-ancis  J.  Heney  during  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  meat  packers  by  the  Senate 
Committee,  to  the  effect  that  Swift  and 
Armour  both  secured  stock  in  the  Star- 
Telegram  in  return  for  loans  made  to 
the  publishing  company. 

“Neither  concern,  nor  any  individual 
connected  with  either,  ever  made  a  loan 
to  the  Star-Telegram,”  the  editorial  note 
says,  and  then  continues: 

“At  one  time,  however,  both  Swift  and 
Armour  owned  a  small  amount  of  stock 
in  the  Star-Telegram.  This  stock  was 
not  acquired  through  any  loan  to  the 
paper  or  individuals  connected  with  it, 
but  was  acquired  through  direct  pur¬ 
chase  from  the  late  Col.  Paul  Waples. 

“CoL  Waples,  as  is  well  known, 
financed  the  consolidation  of  the  old 
Fort  Worth  Star  and  the  Fort  Worth 
Telegram.  Of  the  original  capital  of 
$125,000  he  owned  $95,000.  Later  Col. 
Waples  placed  considerable  of  this  stock 
with  personal  and  business  friend.s  in 
Fort  Worth  and  elsewhere.  He  sold 
from  his  own  holdings  $5,000  stock  each 
to  Swift  and  Armour. 

Old  Interests  All  Bought  Up 

“Shortly  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Star-Telegram,  Messrs.  Wortham  and 
Carter  and  other  associates  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  business  began  to  buy 
in  the  outstanding  stock.  The  stock  held 
by  Swift  and  Armour  was  purchased  by 
them. 

“The  entire  capital  stock  of  the  Star- 
Telegram  is  now  owned  by  Louis  J. 
Wortham,  Amon  G.  Carter,  A.  L.  Shu¬ 
man,  B.  N.  Honea,  J.  M.  North,  jr.,  all  of 
whom  are  associated  with  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  paper,  and  W.  C.  Stripling 
and  Mrs.  W.  G.  Burton.  There  are  no 
bonds,  notes  or  financial  obligations  or 
indebtedness  of  any  character  outstand¬ 
ing.  The  Star-Telegram  since  its  incor¬ 
poration  has  never  found  it  necessary  to 
borrow  money  from  any  individual.” 


TWO  NEW  MANAGERS  IN  ALTOONA 


Hall  in  Charge  of  Times  Advertising  and 
Bradel  Circulation 

R.  A.  Hall,  of  Atlanta,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  adverti.sing  manager  of  the 
Altoona  (Pa.)  Times.  L.  E.  Rounsley 
has  left  the  advertising  department  to 
go  with  the  Altoona  Mirror.  Adam  G. 
Bradel,  late  of  the  Lancaster  Intelli¬ 
gencer,  is  now  the  Times’  circulation 
manager. 

The  Times’  new  advertising  manager 
has  just  been  released  from  Government 
service,  and  as  soon  as  Mrs.  Hall  re¬ 
turns  from  overseas,  where  she  is  en¬ 
gaged  with  the  Red  Cross,  they  will 
make  their  home  in  Altoona. 


Big  Post-War  Job  for  Lament 
Thomas  W.  Lament,  proprietor  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  will  be  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Supreme  Economic  Council 
to  deal  with  finance,  food,  shipping  and 
other  matters  during  the  period  of  the 
war  armistice,  according  to  announce¬ 
ment  made  from  the  Peace  Council  in 
Paris,  February  11. 
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BORAH  DENOUNCES  CENSORSHIP  FEATURES  OF 
ESPIONAGE  LAW  IN  HOT  SENATE  DEBATE 

Idaho  Senator  Loses  Fight  for  Repeal  of  Offending  Sections  After  Charging  That  the 
Operation  of  the  Law  Has  Resulted  in  Muzzling  the  Press— Time  Has  Come, 

He  Urges,  for  Full  and  Free  Discussion  of  All  Problems,  National  or 
International,  Without  Restraint  Imposed  by  Star-Chamber  Methods 


(Prom  Our  Ui'giilar  Correspondent) 

WASHiNOToy,  February  12. 
OSTMASTER-GENEIIiAIj  BURL(E- 
SON’S  power  of  censorship  over 
newspapers  remains  in  full  force 
and  effect,  regardless  of  the  pa.s.sing  of 
war  conditions,  which  were  held  by  its 
advocates  to  justify  it. 

Senator  Fc.rah,  of  Idaho,  an  inveterate 
opponent  of  anything  savoring  of  con¬ 
trol  of  the  pres.9,  made  an  unsuccess¬ 
ful  effort  to  have  the  Senate  repeal  the 
censor.ship  features  of  the  Espionage 
acta  He  offered  his  repealing  act  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Post  Office  Appro¬ 
priation  bill,  but  Democratic  opposition 
defeated  his  proposal,  the  vote  having 
been  25  to  39. 

Test  of  Sentiment 

The  test  of  sentiment  came  on  <a  mo¬ 
tion  to  suspend  the  rules  to  make  the 
repealing  amendment  In  order  on  the 
postal  bill.  Senator  Bankhead;  of  Ala¬ 
bama,  chairman  of  the  Post  Office  Com¬ 
mittee,  having  made  a  point  of  order 
against  it  as  general  legislation. 

The  roll  call  on  the  motion  to  sus¬ 
pend  the  rules  showed  the  following 
division : 

For  the  motion,  23;  Dertioerats  2,  Re¬ 
publicans  23. 

Against  the  motion,  39;  Dcmccrats 
31,  Republicans  8. 

Senator  Borah’s  motion  would  have 
repealed  Section  1  of  the  Espionage  act 
of  June  15,  1917,  and  Section  4  of  the 
.second  Espionage  act  of  May  16,  1918. 

Section  1  makes  new.spapers  and 
other  publications  or  writings  containing 
matter  in  violation  of  the  Espionage 
act  non-mailable. 

Section  4  gives  to  the  Postmaster-Gen¬ 
eral  power  to  deny  use  of  mails  to  per¬ 
sons  believed  to  be  violating  provisions 
of  the  Espionage  law. 

“These  provisions,’’  Senator  Borah 
stated,  "resulted  in  a  complete  censor¬ 
ship  of  the  American  press.  In  my 
opinion,  if  the  Congress  should  ever 
a.ssume  to  usurp  the  power  to  establish 
a  censorship  with  intent  to  accom- 
pli.sh  that  thing  there  could  be  no  more 
effective  and  successful  method  adopted 
than  that  of  giving  the  Postmaster-Gen¬ 
eral  certain  powers  with  reference  to  the 
exclu.sion  of  printed  matter  from  the 
mail.” 

How  Censorship  Operates  * 
Senator  Borah  gave  the  Senate  a 
concLse  review  of  the  efforts  of  Ameri¬ 
can  leaders  to  preserve  the  integrity 
of  the  press.  Efforts  of  some  Senators 
appeared  to  reflect  on  his  motion  by 
citing  that  repeal  of  the  censorship  pro¬ 
visions  is  iK-ing  agitated  by  the  Bolshe¬ 
vik  propagandists  in  the  United  States, 
but  Senator  Borah  held  that  he  refused 
to  be  insulted  by  such  statementa 
“When  the  Espionage  act  was  first 
before  Congress,”  Senator  Borah  said, 
“it  provided  specifically  for  a  censorship, 
as  it  were,  of  the  press,  a  thing  which 
seemed  almost  Incredible  to  be  proposed. 


Nevertheless  it  was  in  the  bill  as  it  was 
originally  reported.  That  was  stricken 
out  after  long  debate,  but  this  clause, 
which  had  the  same  effect,  remained 
in  the  bill.  I  stated  upon  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  at  the  time  that  if  this 
clause  remained  in  the  bill  it  would 
mean  just  ss  complete  a  censorship  as 
the  clause  which  was  intended  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  censorship,  and  I  take  it  that 
practice  harj  demonstrated  that  that  was 
a  correct  statement. 

“The  way  in  which  this  results  in 
censorship  is  this.  If  an  article  appears 
in  a  paper  which  the  Postmtister-Gen- 
eral  deems  to  be  in  violation  of  the 
Espionage  law,  attention  is  called  to  the 
fact  by  excluding  the  paper  from  the 
mall.  Immediately  the  editor  or  the 
publisher  of  the  paper  seeks  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  Postmaster-General  and 
secures  from  him  an  Intimation  or  a 
guidance  as  to  what  shall  thereafter 
appear  in  the  paper  and  not  be  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  law.  That  Is  a  complete 
system  of  licensing  the  press.  And 
under  the  broad  terms  of  the  Espionage 
acts  he  could  encompass  the  whole  field 
of  public  opinion. 

Not  Personal  Criticism 

“I  desire,  in  discussing  this  matter,  to 
relievo  it  from  mere  personal  criticism 
of  the  Postmaster-General.  It  should 
be  debated  upon  a  different  plane  and 
upon  a  higher  plane.  No  one  could  ad¬ 
minister  this  provision  without  estab¬ 
lishing  what  would  be  in  effect  a  cen¬ 
sorship  of  the  press.  It  inevitably  re¬ 
sults  in  that.  It  rests  with  the  Postmas¬ 
ter-General  to  say  how  far  he  shall  go. 
Naturally  a  man  who  has  his  paper 
excluded  from  the  mails  will  seek  con¬ 
sultation  and  guidance  and  permission 
from  the  man  who  has  power  to  exclude 
it,  and  the  result  is  that  the  Postmaster- 
General  or  his  representative  becomes 
the  absolute  dictator  and  director  of 
what  shall  appear  from  time  to  time 
in  the  publications  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try;  and  that  has  been  the  result  of 
this  law.  I  could  cite  numerous  in¬ 
stances  where  newspapers  were  exclud¬ 
ed  from  the  malls  where  they  sought 
conversation  and  Interviews  with  the 
Postmaster-General,  and  where  they  re¬ 
turned  to  their  publications  with  an 
understanding  as  to  what  would  be 
agreeable  to  the  Postmaster-General. 
Could  a  licenser  of  the  press  execute 
his  powers  in  any  different  or  more 
effective  way? 

No  Censorship  Can  Be  Just  and  Equitable 
“It  not  only  resulted  in  establishing 
a  censorship  but  it  resulted  in  a  very 
universal  feeling  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  that  it  was  not  enforced  with  equal 
effect  as  to  all  people.  I  shall  not 
stop  to  examine  the  evidence  as  to 
whether  there  was  partiality  or  not;  I 
do  not  care.  But  you  can  gather  any 
amount  of  testimony  from  newspaper 
men  and  publishers  in  the  country  to 
the  effect  that  this  paper  published 


things  which  were,  in  popular  judg¬ 
ment,  equally  reprehensible  with  what 
that  paper  published,  while  this  paper 
was  permitted  to  go  through  the  mails 
and  that  was  excluded.  I  call  attention 
to  this  to  Illustrate  the  fact  that  the 
freedom  of  the  press  can  never  be  re¬ 
strained  or  circumscribed  by  any  scheme 
or  any  plan  which  the  Ingenuity  of 
the  human  brain  can  frame  which  will 
be  satisfactory  to  the  great  public 
either  in  its  impartiality  or  In  its  jus¬ 
tice  and  equity.  There  is  only  one  rule 
after  all  these  centuries  of  effort  and 
experience,  and  that  is  that  a  man  shall 
publish  in  the  first  instance  what  he 
choose,  and  then  ta.ie  the  responsibility 
for  the  abuse  of  the  privilege. 

No  Need  for  War-Time  Secrecy  Now 

“So,  there  has  been  in  this  country 
since  the  day  and  hour  that  Congress 
passed  this  act  just  as  complete  a  cen¬ 
sorship  as  that  censorship  against  which 
Milton  Inveighed,  and  against  which 
Charles  James  Fox  and  Erskine,  the 
great  minds  of  those  days,  battled  so 
earnestly,  and  finally  so  successfully. 

“Now,  the  war  is  over  and  the  most 
serious  questions  which  could  possibly 
confront  a  people — domestic  questions— 
are  up  for  consideration.  There  is  a 
belief  that  this  censorship  still  obtains. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  opinion  of  the 
Postmaster-General  is;  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  regards  it  as  closed  or  not; 
but  there  is  a  universal  belief  through¬ 
out  the  country  that  it  Is  still  in  ex¬ 
istence,  and  that  the  law  may  still  be 
invoked.  That  belief  results  In  the  same 
hesitancy  to  discuss  public  questions  in 
a  frank,  open,  sincere,  and  candid  way 
in  some  quarters  as  during  the  war. 

“Some  might  be  willing  to  yield  upon 
such  matters  in  the  exigency  of  war, 
but  when  peace  has  been  restored  and 
we  are  dealing  with  our  domestic  con¬ 
cerns,  matters  of  supreme  concern  to 
the  people  at  home,  there  ought  not  to 
bo  any  restraint  upon  the  minds  of  the 
American  leople  in  any  way,  shape,  or 
form.  People  should  be  free  to  express 
themselves  upon  these  questions  with¬ 
out  fear  of  censorship,  or  without  the 
fear  of  having  their  publications  In  any 
way  restrained  or  Interfered  with. 

“So,  we  are  asking  for  the  repeal  of 
a  law,  which,  in  my  judgment,  we  had 
no  power  in  the  first  instance  to  pass, 
a  law  which,  if  it  be  considered  to 
have  been  valid  by  reason  of  being  a 
war  measure,  that  reason  has  passed, 
and  a  law  which  is  .still  being  invoked, 
at  least  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  to 
deal  with  a  situation  which  relates  only 
to  peace. 

For  State  Regulation 

“There  is  no  proposition  better  estab¬ 
lished  as  a  historic  fact  than  the  belief 
in  the  minds  of  the  framers  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States  that  they 
gave  no  power  whatever  to  Congress  to 
deal  with  the  subject  matter  of  the  free¬ 


dom  of  the  press  or  of  free  speech.  It 
undoubtedly  was  their  belief  that  that 
was  a  matter  which  was  left  alone  and 
exclusively  to  the  States.  That  was  the 
opinion  as  expressed  by  the  men  in  the 
convention;  it  was  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Hamilton  and  of  Mr.  Madison,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  authors  of  the  Federalist;  and  it 
was  repeatedly  stated  in  the  debates  in 
the  different  State  conventions  with 
reference  to  the  ratification  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution.” 

“I  know  of  newspapers,”  interposed 
Senator  Sherman,  of  Illinois,  “whose 
managers  and  editors  were  Informed — 
.and  the  papers  afterwards  excluded  from 
the  mails — that  their  editorial  policies 
and  expressions  of  opinion  should  be 
changed  in  conformity  with  some  ad¬ 
vices  received  from  the  Executive  or 
from  a  representative  of  the  Executive; 
and  when  they  supported  the  policies  of 
the  Administration  in  a  political  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  way  they  were  restored  to 
their  postal  privileges.” 

“That  is  the  Inevitable  result  of  the 
administration  of  this  kind  of  a  law,” 
replied  Senator  Borah. 

Have  We  Reached  Danger  Point? 

“I  do  not  care  how  many  Bolshevlki, 
or  who,  advocate  the  repeal  of  this 
law,”  said  Senator  Borah.  “It  does  not 
modify  my  position  either  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  advocating  this  or  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  making  me  more  zealous  one 
way  or  the  other.  I  simply  know,  as 
Mr.  Madison  says,  that  while  there  may 
be  evils  connected  with  the  complete 
freedom  of  the  press,  they  are  infinitely 
small  and  of  infinitely  inconsequential 
effects  as  comparel  with  the  evil  of  a 
censored  press. 

“If  we  must  deny  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  if  we  must  deny  the  freedom  of 
speech,  if  we  must  change  the  whole 
structure  of  our  republican  institutions 
and  deny  the  guaranties  of  the  charter 
of  100  years  in  order  to  deal  with  con¬ 
ditions  in  this  country,  we  already  have 
reached  the  point  where  free  institu¬ 
tions  have  passed  as  an  effectual  fact 
in  the  administration  of  public  affairs. 

Truth  Will  Drive  Away  Error 

“I  am  frank  to  say,”  resumed  Sen¬ 
ator  Borah,  after  verbal  passages  be¬ 
tween  Senators  Vardaman  and  Over¬ 
man,  "that  I  would  rather  risk  restoring 
.sanity  and  patriotism  and  establishing 
order  in  this  country  through  a  com¬ 
plete  and  frank  and  open  and  sincere 
discussion  of  all  questions  than  by 
undertaking  to  repress  the  views  of  any 
particular  faction  or  any  particular 
community.  All  of  us  who  have  looked 
into  the  pages  of  history  know  some¬ 
thing  of  how  utterly  frultle.ss  is  the 
effort  to  direct  men’s  thoughts  and 
views  through  a  system  of  arbitrary 
repression.  Where  truth  is  permitted  to 
have  free  sway,  error  finally  will  be 
driven  from  the  minds  of  men.” 
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PAPERS  HELPED  SETTLE  COL.  ROBERT  R.  McCORMICK  BUSY 

SEATTLE  STRIKE  _ 

ONCE  MORE  WITH  ADMINISTRATIVE 


(Continued  from  Page  6.) 

ship  submits  to  any  such  infamy.” 

IJeneath  a  picture  of  the  American 
Hag  the  Star  announced  on  the  day  of 


AFFAIRS  OF  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 


the  strike: 

“Under  this  flag  the  Star  will  continue 
to  publish  an  American  new.spaper,  de¬ 
spite  handicaps  of  to-day  and  despite 
any  handicaps  that  may  follow.  The 
Star  will  continue  to  assume  that  it  is 
an  American  institution,  under  an 
,\merican  Government,  and  on  that  as¬ 
sumption  the  Seattle  Star  will  continue 
to  publish  an  American  newspaper  for 
American  i^ople." 

The  Star’s  Defi 

On  Monday,  February  10,  when  the 
tie-up  was  beginning  to  crumble,  as  one 
union  after  another  began  resuming 
their  duties  before  the  Central  Labor 
Council  declared  the  strike  off,  the  Star 
published  the  following  under  the  cap¬ 
tion,  “No  Compromise”: 

“On  the  issue  of  Americanism  Seattle 
made  no  compromise  and  on  that  issue 
Seattle  will  never  and  shall  never  make 
a  compromise.  When  the  principles  of 
.\merican  democracy  were  attacked 
thousands  of  miles  away  and  across  the 
ocean  Seattle  came  through  100  per 
cent.,  and,  in  this  later  attack  on  those 
same  principles  here  at  home  Seattle  Is 
again  coming  through  100  per  cent. 
American.  Just  as  the  American  part 
of  Seattle  labor  stood  by  Seattle  in  the 
world  war  test  so  that  American  part  of 
Seattle  labor  will  ci-me  through  again. 
They  are  coming  through.  Temporarily 
misled  by  a  gang  of  criminal  un-Amer¬ 
ican  leaders,  Seattle  union  labor  can  be 
depended  upon  not  only  to  repudiate 
that  false  leadership  but  to  see  to  It 
that  punishment  goes  with  the  repudia¬ 
tion. 

“And,  on  the  other  hand,  Seattle’s 
American  labor  can  depend  upon  it  that 
the  rest  of  Seattle  will  stand  by  them. 
Those  enemies  of  labor  who  think  they 
have  an  opportunity  now  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  decent,  honorable  Amer¬ 
ican  labor  movement  had  better  stop 
before  it  is  too  late.  Seattle  must  be 
an  American  city.  It  must  be  made 
free  of  Bolshevikl  and  Bolshevism  lust 
as  It  must  be  made  free  of  labor-crush¬ 
ing  method.s.  Seattle  labor  Is  awakening 
to  the  fact  that  this  Bolshevik  attack 
was  not  only  an  assault  upon  American 
principles  of  government,  but  it  was  an 
attack  on  the  very  principles  of  Amer¬ 
ican  organized  labor.  It  ■would  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  American  Federation  of 
I.Abor  something  akin  to  the  Bolshevik 
reign  of  terror  in  Russia.  That  is  why 
the  International  unions  of  this  country 
disavowed  the  strike.  Under  the  Amer¬ 
ican  system  law,  order,  and  authority 
are  recogmlzod.  The  American  method 
is  the  use  of  the  ballot.  The  Bolshevik 
method  Is  the  use  of  the  torch.  The 
Star  stands  to-day  where  it  has  .always 
stood.  It  will  fight  in  the  future  as  it 
has  always  fought,  uncompromisingly 
for  the  best  Interests  of  all  the  people. 
It  •will  fight  any  interest  that  seeks  to 
undermine  Americanism,  and  It  ■will 
fight  regardless  of  the  consequences.” 

Maintained  Unbroken  Files 

Although  Its  two  strike  editions  is¬ 
sued  without  stereotypers  had  a  small 
circulation,  the  Post-Intelligencer  main¬ 
tained  unbroken  files. 

The  Seattle  Times  mls.sed  three  edi¬ 
tions. 

With  threats  to  blow  up  plant.s,  do 
bodily  harm  to  loyal  workers  and  mob 
distributers  of  the  paper  current  In  all 
three  new.spaper  offices,  the  papers  went 
(Continued  in  Last  Column.) 


COL.  ROBERT  RUTHERFORD  McCORMICK. 

Snai>8Hot  Taken  in  France  Be  tore  Going  Into  Battle. 

Chicago,  February  10. 

The  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood  of  Jo.seph  Medill  run  strong  in  the  veins 
of  his  descendants,  and  In  Col.  Robert  Rutherford  McCormick,  co-editor 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  they  are  reenforced  with  a  native » courtesy  under 
the  stress  of  all  emergencies  and  a  shrewd  insight  into  the  personalities  of  the 
men  wuh  whom  he  Id  ’brought  in  contact — a  faculty  strongly  conducive  to  mutual 
esteem. 

Colonel  McCormick  v/:is  born  on  July  80,  1880.  His  father  was  Robertson 
Sanderson  McCormick  and  his  mother,  Katherine  Van  Etta  Medill  McCormick. 
After  winning  his  B.  A  degree  at  Yale  with  the  class  of  1903,  he  studied  for 
a  time  at  the  Northwestern  University  Law  School  in  Chicago,  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Chicago  City  Council  from  1904  to  1906.  In  1907  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Chicago  Charter  Convention,  and  from  190B  to  1910  was  president 
of  the  Sanitary  District  of  Chicago,  as  well  as  more  lately  serving  actively  as 
a  member  of  the  Chicago  Plan  Commis.slon,  whose  programme  the  Chicago 
Tribune  still  makes  a  strong  plank  of  its  editorial  platform. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  Illinois  bar  in  1908,  becoming  a  member  of  the  law 
firm  of  Shepard,  McCormick,  Thomason,  Kirkland  &  Patterson,  which  connec¬ 
tion  he  still  maintains  a’ong  with  his  co-edltor.shlp  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
In  1915  he  married  Miss  Amy  Irwin,  of  Chicago,  making  their  home  at  Lake 
Forest.  Rl.  Politically  Colonel  McCormick  is  a  stanch  Republican.  His  club 
affiliations  include  the  University,  Chicago,  Saddle  and  Cycle,  Onwentsia  Country, 
Yale.  Chicago  Golf,  and  the  Racquet  and  Tennis. 

Like  that  of  his  Tribune  colleague.  Joseph  Medill  Patterson,  Colonel  McCor¬ 
mick’s  military  record  speaks  for  itself  as  to  the  capabilities  of  the  man  who 
established  It.  As  malor  of  the  old  First  Rllnols  Cavalry  he  served  along  the 
Mexican  border  during  1616-1917,  becoming  major  of  the  Second  Illinois  Field 
Artillery  In  the  latter  vrar  when  he  accompanied  General  Pershing's  expedi¬ 
tionary  force  to  the  battlefields  of  Prance.  There  he  was  attached  first  to  the 
general  staff  of  General  Pershing’s  G.  H.  Q.;  commanded  the  first  battalion 
of  the  Fifth  U.  S.  Field  Artillery:  was  adjutant  of  the  Fifty-first  Field  Artillery 
Brigade;  won  promotion  to  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  122d  Field  Artillery,  and 
later  was  made  colonel  of  the  Sixty-first  Field  Artillery.  Shortly  before  the 
close  of  the  war.  Colonel  McCormick  was  ordered  back  to  this  country  as  com¬ 
mandant  at  Fori,  Sherld.Tn,  III.,  In  September  being  transferred  to  the  grreat 
training  camp  o^  Camp  Jackson,  S.  C.  *1116  cessation  of  actual  hostilities  was 
the  immediate  signal  for  him  to  secure  his  honorable  discharge  and  return  to 
his  then  more  necessary  .sphere  In  the  management  of  the  Chieggo  Tribune. 


ahead  with  plans  for  an  edition  each 
day. 

Issues  of  the  Star  were  seized  from 
strike-breaking  newsies  the  minute  they 
hit  the  street  and  torn  into  shreds. 

Distribution  of  papers  was  made  by 
trucks  guarded  by  police  the  first  day 
and  by  soldiers  on  army  trucks  the  sec¬ 
ond  day. 

On  the  third  day  of  the  .strike  stereo- 
typers  returned  to  work,  the  backbone 
of  the  strike,  generally  termed  a  “revo¬ 
lution,”  having  been  broken. 

Both  the  Times  and  the  Post-Intel¬ 
ligencer  printed  their  regular  Sunday 
editions  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  strike. 


Tacoma  Newspapers 
Fought  Newsboys’  Stride 
and  Didn’t  Miss  an  Issue 


Illy  Wire  to  Editor  t  Publisher.) 

Tacoma,  AVash.,  February  ll. _ “Al¬ 

though  the  Tacoma  new.spapers  oper¬ 
ated  under  great  difficulties  during  the 
general  strike,  they  did  not  miss  a  .sin¬ 
gle  Issue,”  said  Charles  B.  Welch,  editor 
and  general  manager  of  the  New.s- 
Trlbune.  “The  situation  in  this  city 
was  aggravated  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  a  newsboys’  strike  was  fomented 
here  by  radical  labor  leaders  in  order 
to  cripple  the  newspapers.  The  news¬ 
boys  demanded  the  right  to  fix  the  price 
at  which  the  papers  were  sold,  and 
other  preposterous  conditions.  Radical 
leaders  took  advantage  of  the  strike  of 
fifteen  thousand  shipworkers  in  Tacoma 
to  force  a  general  strike,  again.st  the 
wishes  of  the  majority  of  union  men. 
The  'Reds’  were  in  control,  and  orga¬ 
nized  a  Soldiers’,  Workmen’s  and  Sail¬ 
ors’  Soviet.  The  News-Tribune,  the 
Ledger,  and  the  Times  all  fought  the 
Bolshevik  movement  vigorously,  and  as 
a  result  the  radicals  were  able  to  drive 
the  papers  off  the  streets  for  seven  day.s, 
although  they  were  on  sale  at  stores 
and  newsstands.  The  carrier  service  to 
homes  and  outside  points  was  carried 
out  under  the  greatest  difficulties.  Sol¬ 
dier  guards  were  hired  to  protect  the 
carrier  boys  throughout  the  residence 
district.  One  day  alone  eighteen  News- 
Tribune  carriers  were  beaten  up.  After 
these  attacks  an  automobile  service 
proved  effective. 

“Armed  watchmen  were  maintained 
at  all  the  newspaper  plants  because  of 
threats  of  dynamiting.  Every  News- 
Tribune  circulation  automobile  driver 
was  made  a  special  policeman,  and 
every  member  of  the  office  force  depu¬ 
tized.  Desperate  efforts  were  made  to 
force  the  mechanical  workers  to  go  on 
strike,  but  they  remained  at  their  posts 
and  the  papers  did  not  miss  an  edition. 
The  arrival  of  troops  caused  an  exodus 
of  eastern  Reds  and  broke  up  the  gen¬ 
eral  strike,  which  did  not  tie  up  com¬ 
pletely  the  Industries  of  the  city  as 
was  the  case  in  Seattle.  Indeed,  the 
newspapers  of  TacDina  were  called  upon 
to  supply  Seattle  with  thousands  of 
copies  as  well  as  sending  hundreds  to 
cities  and  towns  in  the  northern  part 
of  Puget  Sound.” 


Interstate  Calls  Meeting 
Thursday,  February  27,  In  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  has  been  set  for  the  postponed  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Interstate  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers’  Association.  The  programme 
committee  is  hard  at  work  preparing  a 
schedule  of  papers  on  qiie.stions  of  In- 
tere.st  to  all  circulation  men.  Fred  I. 
Cook,  of  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Scran- 
tonian,  will  furnl.sh  ali  information  on 
application. 
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TALK  MARKET,  THEN  MEDIUM 


Southern  Publisher  Sees  Great  Light  and 
Gathers  Data 

ONK  morninf?  last  week,  just  before 
the  lunch  hour,  as  I  was  dictating, 
as  fast  as  1  knew  how,  an  analysis 
of  sales  and  advertising  departments’ 
organizations  and  operation,  which  had 
been  requested  by  a  membership  com¬ 
pany,  a  visitor’s  card  was  brought  in — 
the  card  of  a  publisher  from  the  South. 
And  this  is  the  story  the  visitor  told; 

He  had  read  in  a  recent  A.  N.  K.  page 
in  Kditor  &  Pi’BUSHER  a  recommendation 
to  publishers  to  talk  not  merely  that 
subject  common  to  both  advertising  and 
medii'al  practitioners,  circulation,  but 
markets.  At  once  he  glimpsed  a  light 
which  grew  insistently  stronger.  To  be 
quite  sure  that  it  ready  was  not  some 
kind  of  ignis  fatuus,  he  had  sought  coun¬ 
sel  of  Jim  0'Shaughnes.sy,  of  the  A.  A. 
A.  A.  Jim  assured  him  that  the  illumi¬ 
nation  was  of  the  honest-to-goodness 
variety. 

Hiking  to  his  home  Somewhere  in 
No’th  Car’lina,  he  had  .started  his  office 
force  collecting  data,  and  he  had  the 
results  of  the  work  in  tentative  form, 
printed.  He  wished  to  leave  a  copy  of 
the  report  at  the  A.  N.  A.  office  for 
examination,  and  for  suggestions  as  to 
revisions  and  additions  if  necessary. 

The  report  covers  statistical  data  on 
Population,  Banking  Resources,  Retail 
and  Jobbing  Business,  Industrial  Condi- 
tion.s,  K.stabli.shment.s,  Investments  and 
Pay-roll.s,  the  Circulation,  Distribution 
and  Hi.story  of  the  Publication,  Reasons 
why  the  city  .should  receive  an  adver¬ 
tising  manufacturer’s  attention,  and  rea¬ 
sons  why  the  publication  .should  be 
u.sed  to  connect  with  the  market. 

The  report  is  "a  bird.” 


THE  A.  N.  A.  DATA  FILES 

HAT  will  the  A.  N.  A.  office  do 
with  this  publisher’s  report?  Will 
it  just  pat  its  creator  on  the  shoulder, 
and  exclaim  ’’Fine,”  and  let  it  go  at 
that? 

Filing  cabinets  in  such  a  data-col- 
lectlng  office  as  ours  can  be  used  as 
depots  or  coffins — as  places  to  which 
material  comes  and  from  which  material 
goes  out — or  as  receptacles  for  corp.se- 
paper,  or  paper  that  can  quickly  become 
as  forgotten  as  a  corpse. 

Let  me  take  this  North  Carolina  news¬ 
paper  report  and  use  it  to  Illustrate  our 
procedure  when  we  got  a  worth-while 
piece  of  information. 

As  soon  as  the  complete  report  is  re¬ 
ceived  a  synopsis  of  the  contents  will 
be  prepared,  with  a  fitting  caption.  This 
synopsis  will  be  reproduced  in  a  section 
of  the  weekly  bulletin  to  members  un¬ 
der  ”Pul)lication  Data  Available.” 

Within  a  couple  of  days  of  receipt  of 
the  bulletin  by  members  reque.sts  for 
the  report  will  begin  to  arrive,  and  will 
be  given  attention  on  the  same  day  as 
received.  Within  a  period  of  from  one 
to  three  months,  according  to  the  date 
of  receipt  of  the  report,  the  details  given 
in  the  weekly  bulletin  will  be  repeated 
in  a  quarterly  index  of  data  supplied. 


compiled  by  the  Publication  Data  De¬ 
partment,  and  again  be  communicated 
to  members.  Result — more  requests  for 
the  report. 

At  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  a 
printed  index  of  data  furnished  during 
the  twelve  months  will  be  issued,  and 
again  details  of  the  report  will  be  given 
to  members.  jVs  to  further  results — the 
other  day  we  sent  out  duplicate  copies 
of  a  previous  year’s  index,  and  have  been 
flooded  by  requests  for  many  varieties 
of  information. 


WORK  FOR  PUBLISHERS 

LMObT  looks  as  if  we  work  for 
publi.shers,  doesn’t  it?  VV'ell,  we 
do,  incidentally.  Yet  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  publication  information  some¬ 
times  reminds  me  of  the  agony  of  draw¬ 
ing  teeth.  Would  you  readily  credit  a 
statement  that  now  and  then  a  pub¬ 
lisher,  in  response  to  a  request  that  he 
will  assist  us  to  assist  him,  says  that 
he  will  give  information  to  the  adver¬ 
tisers,  but  to  no  one  else,  no  sir! 

Well,  well!  If  the  Association  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers  is  not  the  advertisers, 
then,  by  all  that  is  holy,  what  is  it? 

Some  publishers  •actually  think  we  are 
an  advertising  agency  and  want  com¬ 
missions!  Probably  they  haven’t  got  the 
information,  anyway,  and,  moreover, 
wouldn’t  care  themselves  to  .see  it! 


8,500,000  PERSONS  IN  UNITED 
STATES  UNABLE  TO  READ,' 

WRITE,  SPEAK  ENGLISH 

ORSE  even  than  that:  5,600,000 
persons  in  this  country  cannot 
read  or  write  any  language!  A  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  man  came  in  the  other 
day  and  gave  us  those  astounding  facts. 
He  did  not  sentimentalize  about  patri¬ 
otism,  or  about  Americanization,  as 
such,  though  he  might  well  have 
done  so.  He  said,  in  effect;  “The  na¬ 
tional  advertiser  is  deprived  of  15  per 
cent,  of  the  discriminating  purchasing 
power  of  the  country.  They  are  buying 
goods,  to  be  sure,  but  their  standard  of 
living  is  not  high,  and  they  are  not 
in  a  position  to  discriminate  in 
favor  of  nationally  advertised  merchan¬ 
dise.  They  are  beyond  the  reach  of  ad¬ 
vertising  appeal.  If  that  amount  of 
buying  power  could  be  added  to  the 
national  advertiser’s  market,  would  that 
mean,  for  the  manufacturer,  lowered  cost 
of  product?’ 

And.  let  me  add,  if  the.se  people  could 
read  or  write  English,  wouldn’t  that  be 
of  advantage  to  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher? 

Well,  I  hear,  what  are  you  going  to 
do  about  it? 

That’s  just  about  what  the  contents 
of  a  communication  to  A.  N.  A.  members 
just  sent  out  asks. 

We  have  recommended  to  their  sup¬ 
port  the  Smith-Bankhead  bill  which  is 
now  in  the  committee  .stage.  This  bill 
provides  for  cooperation  of  the  States 
and  the  Federal  Government  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  illiterates.  It  requires  com¬ 
pulsory  cour.ses  In  Engli.sh  for  all  illit¬ 
erate  minors  over  sixteen  years  of  age. 
And  the  present  .session  of  Congress  will 
adjourn  in  less  than  thirty  days. 

It  occurred  to  me,  when  sending  this 


information  to  A.  N.  A.  members,  asking 
them  to  support  the  bill,  that  the  matter 
was  of  advertising  interest,  too,  to  pub¬ 
lishers. 


THE  NEGRO  MARKET 
I  N  a  previous  paragraph  the  visit  (and 
■*-its  result)  of  a  North  Carolina  pub¬ 
lisher  is  told.  A  few  days  after  that 
incident  a  Southern  negro  newspaper 
advertising  manager,  accompanied  by 
the  New  York  representative  of  a  list 
of  negro  newspapers,  called.  The  chief 
of  the  publication  data  department 
talked  matters  over  with  the  visitors, 
and,  ordinarily,  that  would  have  termi¬ 
nated  the  visit. 

But — and  liere  is  tlie  same  interesting 
feature  that  characterized  the  interview 
with  the  North  Carolina  publisher — the 
two  men  wanted  to  show  that  there  was 
a  negro  market  in  which  the  national 
advertiser  should  be  intei'ested  because 
— well,  you  should  have  seen  the 
statistics  produced. 

The  negro  advertising  manager, 
speaking  for  the  National  Negro  Press 
Association,  goes  back  to  his  home  city 
to  assemble  marketing  data,  analyses  of 
circulation,  details  of  rates — and  all 
these  data  will  be  assembled  in  a  re¬ 
port  and  presented  for  the  attention  of 
A.  N.  A.  members  in  the  manner  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  case  of  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  publisher. 


PUBLICATION  DATA  AVAILABLE 
I  FEEL  that  the  brief  story  of  the  work 
•■■of  our  publication  data  department, 
as  told  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  can 
be  rendered  a  little  more  complete  by 
giving  some  account  of  the  lists  of  data 
weekly  sent  to  members. 

In  iMir  weekly  list  before  me  there 
are  indicated  a  page  and  a'half  of  items 
of  new  publication  data,  covering  news¬ 
papers,  general  periodicals,  trade  papers, 
farm  papers,  export  publications. 

Another  weekly  .list  of  items  covers 
almost  two  pages;  in  fact,  that  is  the 
average  extent  of  the  lists.  And  the 
field  is  literally  from  “China  to  Peru,” 
to  employ  the  old  phrase. 

As  1  have  already  said,  we  could 
scarcely  do  more  for  publishers  if  they 
paid  us.  And  we  could  do  a  lot  more 
if  all  publishers  would  stop  reversing 
the  old  quotation  and  making  it  read, 
“It  is  more  bles.sed  to  receive  than  to 
give.” 


A.  N.  A.  COMMITTEES 
COME  weeks  ago  1  gave  some  details 
••^about  committees  for  1919.  It  was 
stated  that  a  new  committee,  the  Con¬ 
sultation  Committee,  would  be  organ¬ 
ized  and  would  represent  a  new  idea; 
that  there  are  many  matters  which 
come  up  with  individuals  in  the  asso¬ 
ciation  concerning  which  information  is 
wanted  directly  from  a  man  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  mature  judgment,  in  addition 
to  the  data  obtainable  from  the  service 
departments  of  the  headquarters  office. 

We  have  gone  a  long  way  towards 
getting  this  Consultation  Committee  to¬ 
gether,  and  very  soon  there  will  be  in 
the  hands  of  all  membership  represent¬ 
atives  a  directory  of  knowledge  and  ex¬ 
perience  possessed  by  the  committee¬ 


men.  When  I  mention  that  the  attain¬ 
ments  of  those  men  cover  not  only  ad¬ 
vertising  in  all  its  phases,  but  also  in¬ 
vestigation  and  analysis  of  markets,  the 
sales  departments,  the  dealer,  the  job¬ 
ber,  and  even  welfare  work,  it  can  be 
appreciated  how  valuable  an  asset  to  the 
A.  N.  A.  and  the  advance  of  marketing 
knowledge  has  been  created. 


‘TROUBLE-BREEDING 

PUBLICATIONS” 

A  PACIFIC  COAST  newspaper  recently 
•^sent  us  a  copy  of  a  most  interesting 
advertisement  of  Itself,  in  which  the 
text  was  a  quotation  from  the  speech 
delivered  at  the  last  annual  dinner  of 
the  A.  N.  A.  by  B.  C.  Forbes,  of  Forbes’s 
Magazine: 

“We  have  lately  seen  brazen  attempts 
to  raise  the  red  flag  at  the  head  of  pro¬ 
cessions  along  the  most  famous  avenue 
ill  America.  How  much  did  the  money 
some  of  you  spent  in  trouble-breeding 
publications  contribute  to  the  hoisting 
of  these  red  flags? 

“You  who  strengthen  and  support  and 
encourage  publications  which  grossly 
mislead  the  public,  which  incite  revolu¬ 
tion,  which  inflame  ill-will  against  busi¬ 
ness  and  capital,  are  more  guilty  and 
more  condemnable  than  the  scatter¬ 
brains  who  swallow  what  these  pub¬ 
lications  preach,  for  you  are  educated 
and  they  are  not. 

“You  reply,  perhaps  indignantly,  ‘Are 
we  expected  to  set  ourselves  up  as  cen¬ 
sors  of  every  publication  in  America?’ 

“Every  one  of  us,  if  we  are  to  fulfil 
our  duties  as  decent  citizens,  must  act 
as  censors  every  day  of  our  lives.  We 
pick  and  choose  our  hats,  our  shoes, 
our  suits.  Why,  therefore,  in  the  name 
of  common  sense,  should  you  not  be 
expected  to  exercise  discrimination  In 
determining  how  you  shall  spend  your 
money  as  advertisers? 

“You  ‘buy  circulation.’  Sometimes 
you  make  that  statement  with  a  tone 
of  finality  as  if  that  settled  the  whole 
question.  ,  .  .  My  God!  you  can  buy 
poison.  You  can  buy  rotten  eggs. 

“If  you  ’buy  circulation’  whose  net 
effect  is  to  sap  and  undermine  the  whole 
fabric  of  business,  you  are  unpatriotic, 
you  are  disloyal,  you  are  not  even  show¬ 
ing  good  business  sense,  for  If  unworthy. 
Incendiary,  trouble-making  publications 
gain  the  ascendency  throughout  the 
country  they  will  make  enough  converts 
to  tear  down  the  whole  business  struct¬ 
ure  and  strew  the  land  with  the  sort  of 
thing  we  see  rampant  in  Russia.” 

And  then  the  newspaper  proceeds  to 
place  it.self  in  the  class  of  publications 
which  .solidly  uphold  the  principles  of 
good  citizenship.  The  quotation,  though 
a  lengthy  one,  is  worth  repeating,  and 
the  fact  that  what  was  said  is  regarded 
as  a  standard  to  be  lived  up  to  is  great 
compcn.sation  for  the  hard,  grinding 
work  Involved  in  bringing  together  an 
A.  N.  A.  dinner  attendance  of  nearly 
.seven  hundred  publishers,  advertising 
agents,  and  advertisers. 


The  Republic  Rubber  Company  Is 
now  represented  in  the  A.  N.  A.  by 
Honor  Blocker,  advertising  manager. 
Mr.  Blocker  .succeeds  Web  Brown. 
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WILL  HEAR  SULLIVAN 
AND  PALMER 


Inland  Newspaper  Publisher^  at  Chicago 

Meeting,  to  Get  Most  Expert  Advice 
on  Publishing  and  National  Ad¬ 
vertising — Other  Big  Topics 

The  following  outline  of  the  order  of 
business  and  programme  has  been  ar¬ 
ranged  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  to  be 
held  in  the  La  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago, 
February  18,  commencing  at  10  A.  M.: 

Annual  business  meeting. 

Deports  of  officers  and  committees. 

.\ppointment  of  committee  on  nomi¬ 
nation  of  officers. 

Adoption  of  constitution  and  by-laws, 
.•IS  amended  during  the  past  year. 

Kleclion  of  new  members. 

Plans  for  bu.siness  of  the  Inland  for 
coming  year. 

C.eneral  business. 

Luncheon  at  12:30  in  the  grand  ball¬ 
room.  nineteenth  floor  of  Hotel  La  Salle. 

Address  by  John  Sullivan,  secretary 
.\.s.so<-iation  of  National  Advertisers. 

Hu.sincss  conference  on  war  activities, 
c-onservations,  and  after  the  war  con¬ 
ditions. 

Hound  table  discussion  of  methods 
U'ing  followed  by  large  dailies  in  large 
cities  for  the  object  of  increasing  sub- 
.scription  lists.  Led  by  D.  M.  Conroy. 

Heport  of  D.  B.  Worthingrton,  mem- 
U  r  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  Paper  Committee 
from  tho  Inland. 

“Service  to  Foreign  Advertisers,”  by 
Frank  D.  Throop,  of  the  Davenport 
IVmocrat 

Lincoln  B.  Palmer,  manager  Ameri- 
<'an  New.spaper  Publishers  Association, 
will  balk  on  “The  Paper  Situation  with 
Delation  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion.” 

F.  F.  Rogens,  manager  Winona 
(Minn.)  Republican-Herald,  will  discuss 
"Sub.scription  Rates  in  City  and  Coun¬ 
try.” 


AFTER  NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 


PRESIDENT  OF  INLAND  DAILY  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 
HAS  HAD  INTERESTING  NEWSPAPER  CAREER 


A.  W.  PETERSON 


N.  Y.  Newspaper  Ad  Managers  Work  As 
Body  to  Get  More 

.\t  its  meeting  Tuesday  in  the  new 
Hotel  Pennsylvania  the  Association  of 
New  York  Newspaper  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers  appointed  a  committee  to  lay  out 
a  plan  for  developing  more  national 
advertising  for  the  local  newspapers. 
The  idea  will  be  to  talk  “New  York 
Newspapers”  to  the  advertisers  as  a 
group,  not  any  particular  paper. 

The  committee  will  consist  of  B.  T. 
Butterworth.  of  the  Times,  chairman: 
William  G.  Woodward,  of  the  American; 
I>.  Fits  Gibbons,  of  the  Sun,  and  F. 
Ernest  Wallace,  of  the  Elizabeth  Jour¬ 
nal.  A  report  will  be  presented  at  the 
next  meeting. 

The  membership  scope  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  has  been  extended  to  include  all 
the  metropolitan  zone,  about  twenty- 
five  miles  around  New  York  city.  A. 
W.  Zimmerman,  of  the  Plainfield  (N.  J.) 
Courier-News,  was  elected  to  member¬ 
ship. 

W.  McK.  Barbour,  of  the  New  York 
Globe,  presided.  The  next  session  will 
lie  held  February  24  at  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


Kokomo  Rubber  AdvertiKing 
The  Kokomo  Rubber  Company,  Ko¬ 
komo,  Ind.,  has  started  a  national  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  through  the  Brearlcy- 
Hamilton  Agency,  Michigan  Tru.st  Build¬ 
ing,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  careers  in  the  newspaper  field  in  this  country 
is  that  of  A..  W,  Peterson,  president  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association  and 
publisher  of  the  Waterloo  (la.)  Evening  Courier.  Many  men  start  in  one  place 
and  remain  there  tnrough  their  careers.  Mr.  Peterson  has  alc(ed  in  building, 
and  by  his  own  efforts  builded,  successful  properties  in  cities  both  large  and  small. 

As  a  boy,  the  office  of  his  father’s  country  paper  in  a  small  Ohio  city  was 
more  exciting  to  him  than  school,  and  he  prevailed  upon  his  parents  to  allow 
him  to  leave  the  conventional  halls  of  learning.  He  was  educated  from  then 
on  in  that  seat  of  all  knowledge,  the  newspaper  office.  No  part  of  the  plant  was 
long  a  puzzle  to  him . 

He  was  not  long  con  rent  in  the  small  city,  and  so  was  engaged  by  Holli¬ 
day  &  Richards,  the  founders  of  the  Indianapolis  Evening  News.  In  those  days 
that  paper  wos  a  four-page  local  paper  with  less  circulation  than  the  Waterloo 
Evening  Courier  has  to-day,  and  its  circulation  was  almost  wholly  in  the  city  of 
Indianapolis.  Mr.  Peterson’s  first  thought  was  to  provide  the  means  of  giving 
the  News  a  state- wide  circulation,  and  he  prepared  an  original  and  extensive 
plan  of  action  which  was  immediately  O.  K.’d  by  the  publisher. 

This  added  .5,000  sul.scribers  within  a  few  weeks.  The  News  found  it 
necessary  to  discard  the  old  six-cylinder  Hoe  hand-fed  press  and  put  in  a  Bul¬ 
lock — then  came  another  Bullock,  and  soon  after  the  circulation  demanded  a 
third  Bullock  press  Sixteen  years  later,  when  Mr.  Peterson  left  Indianapolis, 
the  News  was  valued  at  $1,000,000. 

From  Indianapo.is  Mr.  Peterson  went  to  Philadelphia  and  for  several  years 
managed  the  Times,,  spending  about  half  his  time  in  New  York  city.  Later  he 
Joined  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  as  general  manager,  and  it  is  here  that  the  young 
men  of  the  advertising  world  probably  remember  him  best.  Seven  years  of  the 
Peterson  effort  in  the  Tribune  office  brought  that  paper  to  where  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  by  many  the  greatest  newspaper  in  the  Northwest. 

In  1907.  after  spending  these  many  years  in  newspaper  offices,  Mr,  Peterson 
decided  to  return  to  his  first  love,  a  newspaper  in  a  smaller  city  where  he 
could  purchase  and  develop  a  property  of  his  own,  Waterloo  looked  best  for 
him.  In  eleven  yeats  a  comparatively  small  property  has  developed  into  a  real 
city  newspaper.  The  plant  has  been  entirely  rebuilt  or  replaced,  new  equipment 
has  been  Installed,  which  includes  every  modern  labor  saving  device  familiarly 
known  in  the  greater  city  offices;  a  regtilar  staff  of  nearly  seventy  people  is 
required,  where  ten  yea’^s  ago  about  twenty-five  sufficed.  His  company  bought 
the  evening  competitor  several  years  ago  and  merged  it  into  his  paper.  Mr. 


Peterson  has  made  a  close  study  in  the 
purchase  of  equipment  for  making  the 
Courier  neat  and  attractive  typograph¬ 
ically. 

Mr.  Peterson  lias  introduced  into  the 
office  of  the  Courier  all  of  the  best 
modern  methods  of  conducting  the  pub¬ 
lishing  business.  Himself  an  able  and 
versatile  writer,  he  has  always  produced 
the  promotion  matter  that  has  appeared 
in  the  reading  columns  of  his  paper. 
The  Courier,  under  his  management,  has 
made  substantial  progress  in  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  its  circulation  has  more  than 
trebled,  despite  the  fact — or  perhaps 
because  of  it — that  space  rates  have 
been  advanced  In  keeping  with  its  in¬ 
creasing  popularity  and  usefulness. 

Mr.  Peterson  inherited  the  “sworn 
circulation”  idea  of  his  father  and  has 
always  believed  in  proper  verification  of 
circulation  figures.  Immediately  on 
coming  to  Waterloo  he  wrote  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Advertisers’  Association,  request¬ 
ing  that  an  auditor  be  sent  to  check  up 
circulation  figures  for  the  past  year, 
that  he  might  have  a  proper  basis  on 
which  to  work.  The  association  had 
not  previously  made  any  examinations 
in  Waterloo,  but  it  promptly  accepted 
Mr.  Peterson’s  invitation.  Since  then 
regular  annual  audits  have  been  made, 
except  that  when  the  A.  A.  A.  could 
not  respond  the  Audit  Bureau  of  New 
York  did  the  work.  Mr.  Peterson  was 
prominent  among  publishers  who  urged 
the  organization  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations. 

Several  years  ago  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  Associated  Iowa  Dailies, 
largely  in  recognition  of  his  service 
since  coming  to  Iowa  in  demonstrating 
to  publishers  the  necessity  of  having 
more  adequate  advertising  and  sub¬ 
scription  prices  to  meet  the  oncoming 
expenses  and  requirements  for  capital 
In  making  expansions. 

During  the  past  year  much  of  his 
thought  has  been  given  to  his  duties  as 
president  of  the  Inland  Dally  Press 
Association.  Under  his  leadership  this 
organization  of  publishers  has  expanded 
and  become  one  of  the  progressive  as¬ 
sociations  of  dailies — a  benefit  to  its 
members  and  to  the  newspaper  business 
in  general. 

Forty  years  in  a  business  that  breaks 
the  health  of  many  men  in  a  few  years 
have  left  Mr.  Peterson  without  a  gray 
hair  in  his  head.  He  looks  and  works 
like  a  man  twenty  years  his  junior,  and 
those  associated  with  him  are  sure  he 
is  just  in  the  hey-day  of  his  usefulness. 


GIBBS  WRITES  FOR  U.  S.  PAPERS 


Many  Warfare  Matters  Heretofore  Secret 
Will  Be  Disclosed 

The  McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate 
has  obtained  a  series  of  twelve  articles 
from  Philip  Glbb.s,  the  war  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Ijondon  Chronicle,  who  has  just  arrived 
in  America.  In  the  articles  which  are 
being  specially  written  for  first  publica¬ 
tion  in  the  newspapers  Mr.  Gibbs  will 
disclose  facts  concerning  the  war  on 
the  western  front  that  it  was  impossible 
even  to  suggest  during  the  years  of 
warfare — the  causes  of  certain  tragic 
failures  and  the  secret  reasons  for 
strategies  that  appeared  incompre¬ 
hensible. 


Ross  Adds  to  His  String 
J.  C.  Ro.ss,  who  represents  the  To¬ 
ronto  Globe,  Toronto  Telegram,  Hamil¬ 
ton  Spectator,  Ottawa  Citizen,  and 
Moose  Jaw  Evening  Times  In  Montreal 
and  Eastern  Canada,  has  just  added  the 
Vancouver  Dally  World  to  his  string. 
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Only  Through  Constant  and  Unflagging  Publicity  Can  the  Complete  Story  of  the  Electrified  Home  Be  Put  Over.  A  Backward  Market  That 
Beally  Needs  Some  of  Its  Own  Divine  Current  in  An  Advertising  Way. 

_ By  W.  Livingston  Larned 


prompt  reply.  “As  I  look  back  on  it  I  do  not  think 
the  newspaper  publicity  was  keyed  in  exactly  the 
right  spirit.  It  was  too  much  of  the  'Oh-this-mar- 

vellous-new-applicatlon-of— electricity— to— your— home’ 
thing  and  too  little  of  the  ‘Electriclty-ls-now-pre- 
pared-to-play-its-part-in-your-household’  appeal.  In 
brief,  I  think  the  kdvertising  should  assume  that 
every  woman  knows  how  practical  and  invaluable 
these  things  are  ,  .  .  not  spring  it  as  something 
she  must  experiment  with.  That  aroused  her  fear, 
her  doubt,  her  cupidity.  She  was  afraid  it  might 
not  work  .  .  .  that  it  was  too  NEW  tc*  be  fool¬ 
proof. 

ct'pEOPLiE  are  forever  waiting  for  some  one  else 
A  to  do  the  experimenting.  That  may  account 
for  the  reluctance  on  the  part  of  such  a  liberal  per¬ 
centage  to  accept  advertising  at  its  face  value  and 
plunge  immediately  into  purchase.  Right  now  .  .  , 
day  by  day  ...  I  discover  one  almost  invulner¬ 
able  appeal  .  .  .  The  moment  I  say,  ‘Yes,  these 
electric  irons  are  being  used  in  all  MODERN  homes 
.  .  .  Mrs.  So-and-So  has  three;  she  would  not 
be  without  them  in  her  laundry;’  I  get  response. 
Women  have  pi-lde  in  their  homes.  It  hurts  this 
pride  to  believe  that  the  OTHER  WOMAN  has  taken 
advantage  of  an  opportunity  which  she  herself  has 
rather  stupidly  neglected.  Of  course,  once  an  iron 
bt'gins  to  operate  and  is  given  a  fair  trial  by  an  in¬ 
telligent  worker,  the  sale  is  made." 


I  WANTED  to  secure  some  first-hand  data  about 
the  advertising  of  electrical  goods  in  news¬ 
papers.  The  logical  method  of  procedure  seemed 
to  be  the  most  obvious — go  into  an  average  elec¬ 
trical  shop  and  talk  things  over  with  a  man  behind 
the  counter. 

For  he  would  be  able  to  give  me  two  things 
.  .  .  the  viewpoint  of  the  customer  and  the  prog- 
re.ss  that  was  actually  being  made  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer.  ' 

And  so  I  visited  the  most  progressive  establish¬ 
ment  of  its  kind  in  Our  Town  and  I  frankly  stated 
my  case. 

"Sure  I’ll  tell  you  anything  you  want  to  know,’’ 
.said  the  brl.sk  young  fellow. 

That’s  what  nine  out  of  ten  will  answer. 

The  wonder  has  always  been  to  me,  as  an  adver¬ 
tising  man,  that  people  who  originate  plans  for 
newspaper  campaigns  do  not  select  a  similar  course. 
It  is  so  much  better  than  to  sit  at  a  desk  and  “dope 
it  out,”  as  the  .saying  goes.  Generalities  are  not 
meant  for  this  generation.  We  are  going  along  at 
too  .swift  a  pace  for  them. 


The  purpose  of  this  series  is  to  help 
the  advertising  manager  develop  new  lo¬ 
cal  business.  Earnest  effort  is  made  to 
make  the  text  reflect  actual  merchandis¬ 
ing  conditions  in  the  smaller  cities;  and 
the  illustrations  are  designed  to  enhance 
the  value  of  advertising  space.  Construc¬ 
tive  suggestions  and  ideas,  adapted  to 
particular  lines  of  retailing,  are  offered 
each  week.  It  is  a  service  feature.  The 
next  subject  will  be  “Paint  and  Spring 
Reconstruction.”  This  will  be  followed 
by  articles  on  Gardening,  the  Fifth  Lib¬ 
erty  Loan,  etc. 


every  family  of  good  credit  and  standing  in  the 
community,  and  left  the  irons  .  .  .  told  women 
that  it  would  cost  them  nothing  to  try  the  iron.  If, 
after  a  week  or  so,  they  found  the  scheme  satis¬ 
factory,  they  could  make  the  actual  purchase.  It 
was  a  last  desperate  measure  to  combat  what  seemed 
a  solid  wall  of  stubborn  precedent  and  opposition. 

ANY  were  returned.  There  were  some  cases 

•t’lof  brutal  imposition.  But  SOME  irons  sold 
themselves  and  when  they  DID,  they  made  other 
sfiles  in  the  same  territory.  I  think  it  is  the  history 
of  nearly  all  innovations  that  people  approach 
them  with  strange  distrust  and  timidity.  And  how 
remarkable  that  is,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  America 
is  so  eager  for  the  new  and  the  novel  and  the  labor 
saving.  We  are  a  land  of  Inventive  genius  and 
restless  reaching  put  for  ‘stunts,’  yet  we  are  slow 
to  take  advantage  of  all  this  in  common  practice. 
Practically  the  same  experience  has  been  met  in 
other  electrical  goods  .  .  .  that  is,  for  house¬ 
hold  use.” 

“Then  you  are  inclined  to  believe  that  newspaper 
advertl.sing  could  not  logically  sell  this  electrical 
line?”  I  asked  bluntly. 

"No,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  ’PHAT,”  was  the 


Tne  cleCTPIG  Laundry 


TOAST  "YiA- 
UliECTRiaTY 


There  are  many  ways  of  prepar¬ 
ing  toast — most  of  them  laborious. 
The  electric  way  is,  of  course,  the 
modern  and  the  efficient  way.  Very 
soon  the  “Electrical  Home”  will 
be  the  average  home. 


The  electric  washing  machine  is 
so  great  an  improvement  over  the 
old  way  that  it  seems  incredible 
how  little  advertising  has  been 
done  in  its  behalf. 


I  'WHAT  ^ 

EliECTiaGITY 

GAIT  DO  Pot  ths  noMlj. 


T  ruth  .  .  .  Facts  .  .  .  these  are  the 
constructive  powers  for  real  accomplishment  in 
modern  advertising. 

“I  really  believe  that  people  are  beginning  to  see 
what  there  is  in  Electricity,”  said  The  Salesman, 
"but  for  a  while  it  was  difficult  sledding.  It  was 
a  man’s  size  Job  to  sell  any  of  those  things” — ^and 
he  swept  his  hand  in  the  direction  of  a  counter 
loaded  with  toasters,  irons,  grills,  etc.;  “just  take 
electric  irons  .  .  .  this  town  absolutely  refused 
to  understand  their  practical  value.  For  months 
and  months  we  pushed  them.  We  talked  them  in 
the  shop  and  sent  out  circulars  with  bills  and  even 
advertised  them  in  the  local  newspapers.  No  use. 
Housewives  were  wedded  to  the  old  sad  iron. 

“Many  were  the  arguments  we  heard  advanced 
.  .  .  the  cord  was  forever  getting  in  the  way 

.  .  ,  the  cost  of  the  current  was  prohibitive 

.  .  .  the  irons  would  not  get  in  under  tucks  and 

frills  .  ,  .  the  heat  was  uneven  .  .  .  fear  of 
an  electric  shock!  And  then  came  about  the  only 
fk'nslble  solution.  We  sent  demonstrators  around 
to  every  house,  large  and  small  .  .  .  that  is. 


There  should  be  more 
daily  reminders  in  our 
daily  newspapers  of  tbe 
household  wonder  of 
electricity  as  tbe  real 
genii  of  the  lamp. 


“It  has  taken  time,  then,  to  put  over  these  elec¬ 
trical  conveniences?” 

“Time  and  sleepless  nights  and  no  end  of  per¬ 
sonal  effort.  Yet  they  are  beautiful  in  themselves, 
l>eyond  their  well  established  working  value.  Take 
breakfast  .  .  .  when  a  woman  has  a  neat  little 
electric  grill,  a  percolator,  and  a  toaster,  she  can 
prepare  almost  any  morning  menu  without  getting 
up  from  her  chair.  Food  goes  to  you  piping  hot. 
with  its  aroma  still  hovering  over  it.  The  thing  is 
done  with  neatness  and  dispatch.  Incidentally,  these 
electric  utensils  are  easier  to  clean  than  the  kit¬ 
chenware.” 

“I  have  heard  that  the  housewife  is  receptive,  but 
experience  teaches  her  that  the  cost  is  staggering. 

(Continued  on  Page  14.) 


Editor  Puhlitfher  for  Feltruary  15,  1910 

"But  the  premise  is  wrong.  What  does  it  matter 
if  a  newspaper  out  of  your  own  territory  uses  the 
Slime  de.sign  .  .  .  the  same  copy?  No  one  knows. 

Its  effectiveness  is  not  disturbed.” 

“I  .see  your  point  and  agree  with  you.  Neverthc- 
iess  that  KEELING  docs  exist.  Perhaps  it’s 
the  cosmic  urge  ...  we  should  use  it  .  .  . 
we  mu.st  u.se  it  ...  we  are  honor  bound  to  use 
it  ...  we  should  use  it  out  of  gratitude.  But 
there  i.s  a  more  significant  item  to  reckon  with 
Wlien  a  mantifatUurer  supplies  an  electrical  shop 
or  a  central  station  with  free  newspaper  electros  he 
may  not  .succeed  in  also  selling  him  the  idea  of 
rsiNG  them  .  .  .  using  them  CONSISTENT¬ 
LY.  It’s  one  thing  to  .supply  a  shop  with  advertis¬ 
ing  material  and  quite  another  to  convince  him 
that  he  should  advertise  .  .  .  advertise  .  .  . 
advertise. 

“1  sometimes  believe  that  these  electro  sheets 
.should  be  .sent  to  the  newspaper  ...  to  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the  local  press.  Then  a 
living  personality  could  present  the  material  and 
advance  arguments  why  every  line  of  it  should  be 
employed.  Somewhere  along  the  line  the  HUMAN 
link  is  mi.ssing  from  the  chain  .  .  .  that  last 

.strong  drive  to  put  the  advertising  in  motion.  I 
am  not  .so  sure  that  all  of  the  splendid  reason-why 


An  electric  breakfa.st  runs  into  central-station  dol¬ 
lars  at  a  clipping  fa.st  rate.” 

it  It  may  co.st  a  little  more,  but  think  of  the  con- 
■Ivenlence!  American  people  are  very  ready  to 
pay  more  for  OTllEU  economic  improvements.  If 
a  dollar  and  a  half  .spark  plug  gives  better  service 
than  a  fifty-cent  one,  they  gladly  pay  the  difference. 
Xo  .  .  .  the  price  is  NOT  the  stumbling  block 

jou  think  .  .  .  there  is  a  popular  mi.sconcoption. 
In  your  dead  reckoning  you  must  count  in  what 
w  rvicc  i.s  rendered  by  electricity.  Suppose  we  talk 
toast  .  .  .  it  is  a  mussy  job  to  prepare  toast  over 
a  coal  or  wood  fire.  It  is  difficult  to  make  profe.s- 
sional  toast  in  the  oven  of  a  gas  range.  An  electric 
t<  aster  gives  you  your  result  in  a  jiffy 
browned  to  suit  your  individual  taste  .  .  .  hot, 

on  a  rack,  with  the  butter  melting.  You  know,  toast 


ment  ,  .  .  the  kind  that  sits  down  beside  us 

and  argues  it  out,  man  to  man. 

i‘\/OU  have  no  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
*  electrical  shop’s  respon.sibilities.  Politics  aside, 
there  are  hundreds  of  lines  and  hundreds  of  differ¬ 
ent  national  advciiising  campaigns  to  stimulate  de- 
raand.  If  we  stock  up  on  Hotpoint  then  the  trade 
happens  to  a.sk  for  Westinghouse.  If  we  pu.sh 
Westinghou.se,  .some  G.  E.  campaign  will  create  de¬ 
mand.  And  .so  it  goe.s.  That  i.s  one  remarkable 
thing  about  our  bu.siness  ...  a  small  store 
with  a  limited  range  of  application.s,  yet  the  num- 
iKjr  of  manufacturers  and  their  output  is  con.stantly 
increa.sing.  ' 

“In  general,  I  would  say,  the  basic  idea  of  elec¬ 
tricity  in  the  home  and  in  busine.ss  needs  educa¬ 
tional  advertising  .  .  .  the  close-to-home  local 

newspaper  kind.  People  are  amazingly  ignorant 
of  electricity’s  vital  part  in  the  modern  programme 
of  work  and  play.  I  know  a  restaurant  keeper 
in  this  town  who  added  20  per  cent,  to  his  trade  last 
.summer  by  cooling  the  place  with  electric  fans.  It 
Ix-came  breezed  around  that  the  temperature  was 
better  in  that  re.staurant  than  in  any  other  place 
Fans  did  the  bu.sine.ss.  A  motion  picture  theatre 
gained  vastly  increased  patronage  through  the  same 
simple  expedient.  It’s  the  need  of  education  .  .  . 
not  .so  much  general  as  specific  .  .  .  here 
.  .  .  here  under  their  very  no.ses  where  they  can’t 
get  away  from  it,  even  if  they  want  to.  There’s  no 
such  thing  as  skipping  an  advertisement  in  your 
home  town  paper.  You  MUST  read  it.  To  begin 
with,  you  notice  it  when  it  comes  out  .  .  .  it’s 

a  new  member  of  the  flock.  You  know  all  the 
others  by  heart. 

"I  might  as  well  admit  that  here  .  .  .  here  In 
this  e.stablishment  we  are  not  doing  our  share  in 
telling  people  what  we  have  to  offer  them.  We 
take  too  much  for  granted.  We  sit  around  and 
wait  for  women  to  come  in  and  buy.  It  is  mainly 
due  to  our  own  inactivity  that  the  country  remains 
in  ignorance  of  the  Home  Electrical.  Nationally, 


7. 


®rooin! 


There  is  no  question  about  it  the 
day  of  the  dusty,  laborious  broom  has 
about  reached  its  close.  But  the 
housewife  must  be  repeatedly  told  of 
the  ”Elertric  Way.” 


.roisr 


9iaiisiic8  show  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  wean  a  woman  away 
from  the  sad  iron  of  the  sad  days 
of  her  great-grandmother  -  More 
Educational  Publicity  is  the  an¬ 
swer. 


loses  half  its  crisp  and  appetizing  quality  during 
the  minute  or  so  that  it  comes  from  the  fire.  To 
lire  up  an  entire  gas  range  and  get  it  started  for  a 
meal  .  .  .  even  breakfast  ...  Is  quite  'a 
job.  With  the  electric  breakfast  you  pre.ss  a  button 
or  turn  a  switch  the  MOMENT  you  want  to  EAT. 
There  is  not  a  lost  .second  .  .  .  not  a  unit  of 

wasted  heat.  By  the  time  you  sift  down  this  econ¬ 
omy  argument  to  .some  humble  truths  you  find  that 
the  additional  expense,  if  there  is  any,  may  be 
profitably  accepted  as  a  wi.se  investment.” 

"If  these  arguments  are  good  across  the  counter, 
why  would  they  not  be  excellent  in  type  and  in 
picture  for  new'spaper  use?”  • 

"They  would.  1  might  say  that  considerable 
pioneering  in  this  line  is  done  by  the  manufacturer 
of  the  various  mechanisms.  Take  the  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Company,  of  Schenectady,  for  instance.  Here 
you  have  a  fine  old  dependable  house  of  established 
icputution.  The  G.  E.  monogram  is  equivalent  to 
the*  Sterling  mark.  They  live  electricity  there  in 
Schenectady  .  .  .  and  the  other  plants  .  .  . 

they  know  what’s  what  when  it  comes  to  electrical 
appliances.  The  G.  E.  Company  issues  a  sort  of 
monthly  service  newspaper  for  electrical  shops, 
central  station  depots,  etc.  One  month  wdll  feature 
electric  fan  adverti.sing,  another  month  will  take 
up  electrical  cooking  apparatus  .  .  .  then  will 
come  the  farm  application  of  electricity,  perhaps. 
.\  dozen  or  .so  illu.strated  adverti.sements  are  sup¬ 
plied  either  free  or  at  an  exceedingly  nominal 
charge.  You  .simply  write  or  wire,  by  number,  for 
the  electrotypes  that  you  think  will  fit  your  terri¬ 
tory.” 

tif|'UEN  that  solves  your  new.spaper  problem. 


Tb  mn  CdiQQ  Dot_ 


“Y’ou  are  sloppy,  slow  ami 
out-of-date,”  says  the  electric 
percolator  to  the  coffee  pot,  ”1 
am  the  MODERN  way  of  doing 


copy  that  goes  out  with  the  electro  service  is  read 
and  digested.  That  condition  is  inevitable  .  .  . 
e\en  t>rinter’s  ink  has  its  limitations.” 


ts^T'HE  G.  E.  is  not  the  only  manufacturer  sup- 
^  plying  this  dealer  service?” 

"Oh.  no.  And  suppose  we  slip  in  right  there  AN¬ 
OTHER  fxld  condition.  There  are  seven  or  eight 
electric  vacuum  .sweepers  .  .  .  they  all  may  pre¬ 
pare  dealer  ads  and  all  send  them  to  the  electric 
fihop.  A  dozen  electrically  driven  churns  or  cream 
.separators  may  do  the  same  identical  thing.  Then 
there  are  the  larger  concerns  .  .  .  that  rank 

with  G.  E.  .  .  .  Westinghou.se  and  Edi.son  and 
Western  Electric  and  I^anders,  Frary  &  Clark  and 
Robbins  &  Myers — they  have  their  own  qnd  ex¬ 
ceedingly  a<lequate  electro  .service  departments. 
What  i.s  the  con.sequence?  ...  1  have  known 

twenty  advertl.sing  sheets  to  come  in  a  .single  mall. 
There  i.s  a  'constant  procession  of  them  in  the  mall. 
There  is  SO  MUCH,  in  fact,  that  it  confuses.  It 
actually  frightens  a  little  man  in  a  small  shop  who 
can’t  quite  digest  it  all  and  assort  it. 

"It  a  newspaperman  who  had  studied  our  needs 
would  cyme  in  with  his  own  line  of  talk  and  his  own 
clean-cut  advertisements,  I  think  he  could  get  us 
to  advertise  more  than  we  DO.  It  would  be  con¬ 
centration.  Somehow  NO  piece  of  printed  appeal 
can  possess  the  punch  of  the  living  argu- 


the  story  i.s  l)eing  told.  I  maintain  that  .speedier 
n  suits  would  be  secured  if  that  excellent  work 
was  backed  by  local  advertising.” 

(  t^yfOU  concede,  however,  that  the  hou.sewife 
1  has  at  last  accepted  the  principles  of  applleil 
elc-ciricity  and  that  your  work  is  easier?” 

“Oh.  yes.  i^he  IS  beginning  to  know.  It  curls 
her  hair  anrl  tiias.sages  her  .skin  and  grinds  her 
nuuit  and  sharpens  her  cutlery  and  washes  her 
clothes  and  freezes  her  ice  cream  and  sweeps  her 
floors  and  cooks  her  meals  and  lights  every  npok 
and  cranny.  All  of  this  electricity  does  quietly, 
surely,  immaculately,  and  at  what  we  may  consider 
a  very  rea.sonable  lax.  The  hou.se  that  is  not  wired 
for  electricity  brings  a  low  rent  ...  a  low  sale 
price.  There  is  your  an.swer.  It  is  one  of  the  first 
questions  a  prospect  asks.” 
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CROWDER  IN  REPORT 
OMITS  NEWSPAPERS 


HIGHER  RATES  SATISFY 
DEL-MAR-VIA  PAPERS 


LITTLE  TRAGEDIES  OF  A  NEWSPAPER  OFFICE 


SAO  ATiO  SOLEMM 
woMtrsT  viHEN -The  boss 

\-OOV^S  OVER  NOUR 
COTi'TR\BVJT»OM 
OF  ROMOROUS"\OEA«S'* 


Major-General  Apparently  Forgot  Patri¬ 
otic  Services  of  Publishers  While  Prais¬ 
ing  Sources  of  Information  From 
Which  They  Accepted  War  Matter 


Tri-State  Peninsular  Organization  Urged 
to  Go  Still  Further  This  Year— Will 
Draft  New  Rate  Schedules— 
Shannahan  Elected. 


At  the  annual  meeting  In  Wilmington 
of  the  Dcl-Mar-Via  Press  Association, 
composed  of  the  newspapermen  of  Dela¬ 
ware,  Maryland  and  Virginia,  reports 
showt'd  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
members  during  the  last  year  to  in¬ 
crease  circulation  and  advertising  rates, 
which  Secretary-Treasurer  William  F. 
Metten  declared  was  “another  step  for¬ 
ward  toward  a  more  independent  press 
on  the  Peninsula.”  He  emphasized  in 
his  report  that  "with  high  overhead 
co.sts,  the  matter  of  increased  revenues 
is  vital,  and  members  who  have  not  con¬ 
sidered  an  increa.sed  rate  and  are  in  a 
position  to  adopt  it  should  do  so  without 
further  delay.” 

Messages  were  sent  to  the  Maryland 
and  Delaware  Legislatures  urging  that 
an  adequate  tax  be  placed  upon  motor 
truck  vehicles  using  State  highways  for 
transportation. 


|PA6TC:| 


Living  Rate  Is  Necessary 

Mr.  Brewington,  of  the  Wicomico 
News,  Sali.sbury,  toid  of  his  system 
of  handling  subscription  records.  He 
plans  to  dispen.se  with  the  card  sy.stem 
in  the  near  future  and  use  his  mailing 
li.st  only  for  office  record,  believing  that 
the  li.st  alone  will  be  sufficient  if  care¬ 
fully  handled. 

Mr.  Town.send,  of  the  Milford 
Chronicle,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
card  Index  system  was  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  as  a  safeguard  against  errors  in 
handling  subscription  records. 

Mr.  Dunn,  of  the  Dover  Index,  ex- 
pres.sed  the  .same  opinion  and  showed 
how  the  card  index  system  had  worked 
out  mo.st  sati.sfactorlly. 

Fred  G.  Usilton,  of  the  Kent  News, 
pointed  out  the  necessity  of  a  living 
rate  for  weekly  newspapers.  He  ex- 
idained  how  the  papers  In  Che.stertown 
had  an  understanding  on  the  rate  ques¬ 
tion  and  by  living  up  to  It  are  able  to 
make  money  out  of  their  newspapers. 
He  very  strongly  urged  fixed  rates  for 
publlshera 

A.  It.  Saylor,  of  the  I.iabor  Herald, 
advi.sed  agaln.st  the  reduction  of  wages 
during  the  reconstruction  period. 

Rates  Committee  Appointed 

A  committee  of  four  was  appointed  by 
the  pre.sident  to  confer  and  draft  a  tenta¬ 
tive  schedule  of  rates  for  weekly  papers 
and  submit  it  to  the  association  at  the 
next  meeting.  The  president  nanff>d 
Fred  G.  Usilton,  Chestertown;  Thomas 
F.  Dunn,  Dover;  Mr.  Brewinton,  Salis¬ 
bury,  and  Col.  Theodore  Townsend,  Mil¬ 
ford.  Pre.sident  S.  E.  Shannahan,  of  the 
Easton  (Md.)  Star-Democrat,  was  also 
made  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Officers  elected  were:  S.  E.  Shan¬ 
nahan,  president,  Easton  Star- Democrat; 
vlre-|)re.sident,  George  Carter,  Wilming¬ 
ton  Plvening  Journal;  secretary  and 
treasurer,  William  F.  Metten,  Wilming¬ 
ton  Every  Evening;  executive  commit¬ 
tee,  Theodore  Townsend,  Milford  Chron¬ 
icle;  Everett  C.  Johnsf)n,  Newark  Post; 
Fred  G.  Usilton,  Kent  News,  Chester¬ 
town. 

The  a.ssociation  Is  now  in  its  seventh 
year.  In  1919  four  meetings  will  be 
held  In  different  parts  of  Delaware  and 
the  Ea.stern  shore  of  Maryland  and  Vir¬ 
ginia. 


I  ^  Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Pre.s.s.  He  .iu.st  about  hates  to  see  himself  in  print, 

though  he  dotes  on  visualizing  his  sig  at  the  bottom,  righthand  corner,  of  a 
cartoon.  Hanny  .say.s  he  doesn’t  think  it  really  Injured  Burlington,  Iowa,  that  he 
was  born  there,  as  the  town  “is  otherwise  of  good  repute,”  but  he  has  agreed  not  to 
repeat  the  performance.  For  twenty- 
six  years  he  lived  in  Burlington,  creat¬ 
ing  very  little  Interest  and  almost  no 
stir,  his  only  indication  of  greatness 
being  a  marked  ability  to  mi.sspell  all 
words  of  more  than  one  syllable,  an  ac¬ 
complishment  that  he  has  cultivated 
until  It  has  become  a  confirmed  habit 
that  he  no  longer  tries  to  shake  off. 

E.scaping  from  elementary  school, 
having  devoted  his  talents  to  propell¬ 
ing  rough,  uncultured  boards  into  the 
yawning  oesophagus  of  a  power  plan- 
ing-machlne,  his  life  term  was  com¬ 
muted,  however,  on  account  of  physical 
and  mental  aversion  to  manual  exer¬ 
tion.  He  took  up  the  completion  of  his 
education  as  an  afterthought,  aided  by 
free  public  library  advantages  and  an 
old-fashioned  coal-oil  lamp.  He  began 
the  study  of  art  about  the  time  John 
T.  McCuteheon  accepted  a  position 
with  the  Chicago  Tribune.  After  an 
extensive  letter-writing  campaign  he 
oldalned  his  first  newspaper  job.  From 
this  and  two  similar  connections 
be  di.seonneoted  himself,  by  special 
request,  in  rapid  succession.  Both 
papers  have  continued  to  flourish  since, 
free-lance  di.s.semination  of  cartoons,  jo 
taneous  merit,  coupled  with  insidious  propaganda  aimed  at  the  acqui.sition  pri¬ 
marily  of  a  .steady  job.  Every  editor  in  the  United  I’ostal  Union  received  a  per¬ 
sonal  communication  in  this  campaign,  and  many  received  two. 

By  means  of  total  ab.stinence  from  all  luxuries  and  most  of  the  necessities 
of  life,  relieved  by  occasional  experiments  in  common  labor,  the  accu.sed  was  able 
to  weather  elemental  upheavals  until  the  autumn  of  1912,  when  he  arrived  with 
his  hand  bag,  kit  of  crayons,  and  an  extra  collar  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  to  become 
staff  cartooni.st  of  the  News-Prc.ss  at  a  stated  stipend  of  real  money  per.  Real 
money,  though  odd  and  strange  looking,  certainly  appealed  pleasantly  to  the  eye. 
Time  has  worn  on.  He  has  accumulated  several  additional  odds  and  ends  of 
personal  property,  notably  one  (1)  wife,  certain  articles  of  household  furniture, 
rent  receipts.  Liberty  Bond  coupons.  Red  Cross  buttons,  an  elaborate  set  of  scrap¬ 
books,  and  a  di.staste  for  after-dinner  speaking  and  speakers. 

He  has  organized  and  is  president,  vice-president,  secretary  and  executive 
directorate  of  the  Society  for  the  Annihilation  of  Theatre-Coughers. 


William  F.  Hanny 


Will  Celebrate  “Virlory  Day” 

Tlie  Minnesota  Editorial  A.s.socialiun 
will  meet  in  the  Palm  room  of  the  St. 
Paul  Hotel,  St.  Paul,  February  21  and 
22.  Members  of  the  I.,egi.slature  will  join 
the  editors  in  ob.scrvlng  Wa.shington’s 
birthday.  A  surprl.se  is  proml.sed  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Victory  Day  celebra¬ 
tion.  The  chief  topic  of  discussion  will 
be  the  “good  roads”  crusade  In  which 
the  State  of  Minnesota  Is  engaged. 
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BROAD  VISION  NEEDED 
BY  CIRCULATORS 


\l’ar  Created  Many  New  Problems  Whirh 
Can  Be  Best  Solved  by  Joining  Asso¬ 
ciations  Details  Mast  Be  Dropped 
for  Larger  Work 

Hy  H.  M.  Wheeler, 

Pr<>sidont  New  England  Association  of 
Circulation  Managers 

Never  in  the  history  of  newspaper 
piihlishing  has  circulation  come  so  easily 
and  rapidly  as  in  the  past  four  years. 

The  great  war  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  circulation  promoters,  and,  as 
a  consequence,  the  problem  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  manager  during  the  war  perio<l 
became  one  of  economy  and  service  and 
distribution. 

In  my  mind,  the  days  of  sitting  back 
at  our  roll-top  desk  and  watching  the 
business  come  to  us  is  past  and  In  the 
future  it  w'ill  be  a  case  of  hard  pullipg 
to  get  our  circulation  back  to  the  high- 
water  mark  that  existed  just  before  the 
armi.sticc  was  signed. 

Be  Free  of  Petty  Details 
There  is  in  my  mind  no  doubt  about 
getting  back,  and  even  going  beyond 
our  previous  high-water  mark — but  a 
point  1  wish  to  emphasize  is  that  it  will 
require  hard  work  and  entirely  different 
methods  than  we  have  used  in  the  past 
four  years. 

The  circulation  manager  of  to-day 
mu.st  fir.st  organize  his  department,  so 
that  he  will  be  free  from  many  of  the 
l>efty  details  which  he  has  always 
thought  he  must  handle. 

A  circulation  manager  who  is  always 
buried  in  a  stack  of  details  will  never 
have  the  time  or  inclination  to  .see 
larger  thing.s.  He  must  broaden  his 
vi.sion  and  devote  more  of  his  time  to 
finding  out  what  sort  of  news,  feature.s, 
etc.,  will  appeal  to  the  public  strong 
enough  to  grip  its  interest  to  the  .same 
extent  as  war  new.s. 

In  other  words,  it  will  be  the  duty 
of  the  future  circulation  manager  to  do 
less  detail  and  more  real  visionarj-  work, 
and  to  cooperate  more  with  the  editorial 
department  by  helping  it  to  build  a  bet¬ 
ter  paper  through  the  many  v.aluable 
suggestions  he  should  be  in  po.sition  to 
offer  by  making  an  extensive  study  of 
the  things  the  public  wants. 

No  circulation  manager  should  de¬ 
vote  his  whole  time  to  handling  new.s- 
l>oy.s,  carriers,  etc.,  but  should  be  big 
enough  to  dope  out  the  really  big  things 
that  make  a  succes.sful  newspaper. 

Help  the  Falitorial  Department 
The  circulation  man  is  the  "go  t)e- 
tween”  l»etween  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  and  the  public  and  is  in  the  best 
of  po.sitions  to  get  information  that  will 
help  his  editors  to  improve  their  paper. 

By  no  means  should  we  slacken  up  on 
pmven  promotion  method.s,  but  rather 
should  we  continue  to  go  after  busine.ss 
by  improving,  if  po.s.sible,  our  .service 
and  di.stribution — and  by  promotion  work 
through  .solicitors,  carriers,  contests, 
etc. 

The  war  has  made  many  new  news¬ 
paper  readers — it  is  up  to  you  and  me 
and  every  other  circulation  manager  to 
help  its  editorial  department  make  its 
l>jil>er  stronger  and  better  and  a  greater 
factor  in  its  community. 

Only  recently  one  of  the  heads  of  one 
of  our  foremo.st  families  rem.arked  that 
lieforc  the  war  .she  did  not  consider  that 
she  could  spend  the  time  to  read  a  daily 
new.spaper,  but  to-day  it  has  become  one 
of  the  nece.ssities  of  her  daily  life. 


In  closing,  I  would  like  to  impress 
on  circulation  managers  the  importance 
of  belonging  to  the  International  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers’  As.sociation;  also  their 
own  sectional  or,ganization.s. 

As  .stated  before,  the  circulation  man 
of  to-day  mu.st  be  the  vi.sionary  man, 
a  man  of  idea.s. 

The  place  to  get  ideas  is  at  these 
circulation  manager.s’  as.sociation  meet- 
ing.s.  All  sorts  of  problems  are  dis- 
cu.s.sed  at  the.se  a.s.sociation  meetings, 
and  if  a  circulation  manager  does  not 
belong,  he  is  doing  himself  and  his  pub¬ 
lisher  an  injustice. 


CIRCULATION  NOTES 

William  Geisman  has  been  appointed 
circulation  manager  of  the  Mariett.a 
(Ohio)  Journal.  Lately  he  has  been 
circulation  counsellor  for  the  Select  List 
of  Ohio  Daily  New.spai»ers.  At  various 
other  times  Mr.  Geisman  was  connected 
with  the  San  Antonio  Expre.s.s,  Mont¬ 
gomery  Journal,  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
Zanesville  Signal,  and  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Sun. 

The  St.  Paul  Dally  News  engineered 
a  winter  carnival  of  sports  for  the 
benefit  of  wounded  soldier.s,  which  took 
place  at  Fort  Snelling  last  Saturday 
and  Sunday.  Prizes  were  offered  for 
skating  contests,  races,  etc.,  and  it  was 
a  record  event  of  its  kind  in  the  North¬ 
west.  The  details  were  in  the  hands  of 
M.  T.  Caine  (“Empty  Caine”),  sports 
editor  of  the  News. 

Young  Burn,  aged  16,  a  former 
newsboy  of  Aberdeen,  S.  D.,  tried  to  en- 
li.st  In  the  United  States  Army,  but  was 
rejected  by  the  recruiting  officer  In  St. 
Paul.  Then  he  went  to  Canada  and 
entered  service  In  the  Seventh  High¬ 
landers.  In  the  Ypres  sector  he  killed 
three  Huns  and  was  gassed  and  wound¬ 
ed  twice.  Burn  spent  six  weeks  in  a 
hospital  in  England,  returned  to  Canada 
and  was  honorably  discharged. 

Arthur  Gold,  who  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war  was  a  Di.spatch-Pioneer  Press 
new.sboy  in  St.  Paul,  is  a  member  of  the 
"charmed”  Fifty-third  Machine  Gun 
Company,  Sixth  Division,  which  fought 
on  the  St.  Mihiel  front  without  a  cas¬ 
ualty.  He  is  in  France  awaiting  dis- 
( harge. 

In  addition  to  its  regular  Saturday 
issue,  the  Fall  Biver  Herald  is  now  print¬ 
ing  a  special  eight-page  magazine  section. 


‘Aik  tht  Iota!  advertiser,  he  kttows.” 

THE 

ASBURY  PARK  PRESS 

is,  ab.solutcly,  the  leader  in  its  field. 
It  gets  the  local  business,  but  does 
not  get  a  proper  amount  of  general 
advertising. 

Here  Are  the  Figures 

In  1918  The  Asbury  Park  Press  pub- 
li.shed  3,973,452  lines  of  paid  adver¬ 
tising.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  this  ad- 
vertising  was  local,  and  only  ten  per 
cent,  general  business. 

W<>  admit  Uii«  waa  partly  our  fault  la-oaiwc 
wo  liad  not  broualit  ttio  facta  to  your  atten¬ 
tion.  nut  It  waa  alHo  your  fault  laTauae 
you  hadn't  Inveatignted  before  you  apenf 
money  to  roach  thia  trade. 

No  oUht  New  Jeraey  newapa|a-r  haa  over 
three  per  cent,  aa  much  circulation  in  the 
City  of  Aahury  Park  aa  The  Prrse !  • 

lhaat  this  sound  like  elaiminx  the  Oeld?  Well, 
if  you  douht  our  statement,  select  the  papers 
ahlch  you  think  mikht  hare  more  tlian  three 
I  per  cent,  and  fet  their  flaures.  It  will  not 
I  >o  necessary  to  investiaato  further. 

Standard  Rate  Card;  A.  B.  C.  Audit;  A.  N. 
P.  A.  memberahip;  Aaaociated  Press  news 
service. 

J.  Lyle  Kinmonth,  Pub.,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 


containing  n.  page  for  women,  humorous 
page.s,  .science  page.s,  and  pictures.  It 
also  carries  a  page  of  matter  of  local 
intere.st,  and  is  virtually  a  Sunday 
feature  .section,  .selling  at  two  cents  a 
copy. 

H.  H.  Fri.s,  circulation  manager  of 
the  El  Pa.so  (Tex.)  Herald,  is  receiving 
the  sympathy  of  his  many  friends  in  the 
death  of  his  mother. 

Sergt.  George  W.  Cherry,  form«!rly  of 
the  St.  Paul  Daily  News  circulation 
staff,  ha.s  leturned  from  Camp  Meigs, 


Washington,  D.  C.,  and  is  now  in  the 
advertLsing  department  of  the  News. 

H.  R.  Lidtch,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Edmonton  (Alta.)  Journal,  Is  spend¬ 
ing  the  winter  months  in  California. 
During  his  absence  H.  E.  Fuller  is  In 
charge. 

Victor  Lattanner  is  now  country  cir¬ 
culator  of  the  Milwaukee  Wlsconsln- 
News. 

Walter  A.  Vonderleith  has  resigned  as 
circulation  manager  of  McCall’s  Maga¬ 
zine  to  engage  in  promotion  work  on  his 
own  account. 


THE 

Tacoma  News  Tribune 

Did  not  miss  a  single  edition 
during  the  general  strike 
on  Puget  Sound 


Although  it  operated 
under  tremendous  diffi¬ 
culties  it  maintained  and 
increased  its  prestige  as 
the  leading  Newspaper 
of  Southwest  Washing¬ 
ton,  the  richest  and  most 
prosperous  section  of 
the  State,  which  cannot 
be  covered,  by  Spo¬ 
kane,  Seattle  or  Port¬ 
land  Advertising  Cam¬ 
paigns. 

FRANK  S,  BAKI’^R,  President. 

CHAS.  B.  WELCH,  Editor  and  General  Manager. 


]|ark  e^tmen.  i-W.1 


Editor  Publisher  for  February  15,  1910 
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Model  20  Display  Linotype  in  Action 

How  Three  of  New  York  City’s  Most  Prominent  Dailies  Are  Cutting  the 
Cost  of  Display  Composition,  Improving  the  Typography  of  Their 
Pages,  and  Effecting  Other  Substantial  Economies. 

TPhe  New  York  Times  was  the  first  to  in-  This  Model  20  Display  Linotype  does  for 
stall  Model  20  Dis])lay  Linotypes.  Their  display  advertising  what  the  original  Lino- 
success  was  immediate.  Although  the  typo-  type  did  for  news  composition.  Its  economy 
graphical  appearance  of  the  New  York  Times  is  unapproached  by  any  other  existing 
has  always  been  ideal,  the  advertising  system  for  display — being  the  first  complete, 
columns  have  been  materially  brightened  absolute  non-distribution  system, 
since  the  introduction  of  the  Model  20s.  Xhis  alone  would  commend  the  Model  20 

The  New  York  Herald  placed  an  order  to  any  newspaper  publisher.  But  there  is 


for  a  second  Model  20 
after  only  two  weeks’ 
experience  with  the 
first. 

The  New  York 
Tribune  also  (juickly 
realized  the  economy 
of  “Display  Compo¬ 
sition  Direct  from  the 
Linotype  Keyboard” 
and  is  now  operating 
two  Model  20s. 


LINOTYPE" 


I  The  Model  20  Display  Linotype 

I  For  Display  Composition  direct  from  the  keyboard.  Note 
I  short  magazines  on  revolving  rack  within  arm's  length  of 
'  the  operator.  The  Model  20  saves  floor  space,  typecasting, 
I  type  distribution,  and  type  storage,  and  investment  in  type, 
metal,  and  storage  cabinets. 


another  equally  im¬ 
portant  consideration 
— that  of  improved 
typographical  appear¬ 
ance,  which  is  an  in¬ 
evitable  result  of  hav¬ 
ing  bright  new  display 
faces  for  every  ad  and 
head. 

Write  for  speci¬ 
mens  of  Model  20 
“Straight  Matter.” 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  CO.,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 

CHICAGO:  1100  So.  Wabash  Ave.  SAN  FRANCISCO:  646  Sacramento  St.  NEW  ORLEANS:  549  Baronne  St. 

CANADIAN  LINOTYPE  LIMITED,  TORONTO 
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LOCAL  AND  FOREIGN  ADVERTISERS 
TAKING  LARGER  SPACE 

More  and  Larger  Contracts  Mark  the  Beginning  of  the  Year 
and  Forecast  Greater  Volume  of  Business 
for  Remaining  Months 


EX4'(»rriA<;iNO  reports  continue  to  come  in  from  newspapers  and  advertis- 
iiiB  r.Koncies  on  the  volume  of  advertising  business  done  during  January  and 
the  oiith.ok  for  ev'en  letter  business  as  the  year  progresses. 

Kverywhe’’e,  b\isiness  and  adverti.sing  managers  tell  not  only  of  tho  Increase 
for  the  fir.st  month  of  the  >ear  but  a'so  of  busine.ss  conditions  in  their  localities 
that  will  warrant  more  exten.sive  advertising  during  the  coming  months. 


Local  and  Foreign  Business  Increasing 


Not  a  .se<'tion  of  the  country  but  re¬ 
ports  activity  unu.sual1y  great  for  this 
time  of  the  year.  I<fK-al  men  hants  are 
f>ro.sperlng  and  foreign  advert  i.sers  are 
j’oming  inta  the  field  in  volume  that 
is  gratifying. 

Herbert  F.  Gunnison,  business  man¬ 
ager  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle: 

January  has  been  most  encouraging. 

There  were  but  five  days  that  the 
h^agle  did  not  show  a  very  considerable 
increase  in  the  volume  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  over  the  corresponding  i)eriod  of 
la.st  year,  and  our  advertising  repre- 
.sentatives  report  that  the  advertisin.g 
prospects  both  In  New  York  City  and 
out  of  town  arc  greater  than  they  have 
been  in  year.s. 

I'rban  E.  Dire,  foreign  ailvertising 
manager  Pittsburgh  (iazelte  Times  ami 
C.hronirle  Telegraph: 

In  the  morning  and  Sunday  Gazette 
Times  and  evening,  except  Sunday, 
Chronicle  Telegraph  for  January  we 
have  increased  in  national  advertising, 
as  compared  to  the  same  month  of  191 S, 
.about  100,000  agate  lines,  and  we 
thought  January,  1918,  was  an  excel¬ 
lent  month. 

C.  P.  Slane.  general  manager  Peoria 
till.)  Journal-Transcript: 

Taking  January’s  adverti.sing  In¬ 
crease  of  this  year  over  that  of  .Tanu- 
ary  of  last  year,  the  advertising  outlook 
for  the  balance  of  this  year  Is  mo.st 
rosy.  Our  Evening  Journal  showed  an 
increase  of  38  per  cent,  and  our  Morn¬ 
ing  Transcript  showed  an  Increase  of 
43  per  cent.  All  lines  of  business,  both 
local,  foreign,  and  classified,  showed  in¬ 
creases  in  like  proportion. 

W.  Peterson,  general  manager 
^Talerloo  (Towal  Evening  Courier: 

Our  January  gross  earnings  on  want 
rds  this  year  over  the  same  month  last 
year  showed  56  per  cent.  Increase.  The 


in<"reasc  in  local  adverti.sing  was  43  pc 
cent.,  and  the  gain  in  foreign  advertis¬ 
ing  was  44  i>er  cent.  No  unusual  effort 
was  made  on  our  part,  so  we  feel  that 
the  public  is  taking  the  bit  for  an  over- 
thc-top  drive. 

C.  H.  Brorkhagen,  general  manager 
Oakland  (Cal.)  Enquirer: 

The  outlook  for  1919  in  Oakland  and 
this  transbay  territory  of  over  half  a 
million  people  is  more  encouraging  than 
it  has  been  any  time  since  the  w’orld 
war  started. 

January  showed  a  clear  advertising 
gain  in  the  Oakland  Enquirer  of  ap¬ 
proximately  42,000  lines  of  paid  adver¬ 
ti.sing  space  over  January,  1918. 

Oakland  and  her  people  arc  contented 
and  prosperous.  The  merchants  arc 
very  optiml.stic  and  retail  advertising 
schedules  are  being  enlarged.  MTth  the 
return  to  normal  busine.ss  conditions,  all 
Pacific  Coast  papers  will  undoubtedly 
enjoy  a  big  increase  in  advertising^ 
patronage. 

George  C.  Rice,  publisher  Missoula 
(Mont.)  Daily  Missoulian: 

The  Mis.soulian  Publishing  Company 
has  enjoyed  a  very  large  increase  in 
business  In  January.  Our  foreign  ad¬ 
verti.sing  is  almost  back  to  normal,  and 
our  local  advertising  was  very  much 
increased  over  the  same  period  of  .•» 
year  ago,  but  suffered  a  severe  handicap 
on  account  of  the  influenza  epidemic, 
which  is  still  quite  prevalent  here. 

The  outlook  for  the  remainder  of  the 
ye.sr  in  this  section  is  good.  The  only 
cloud  on  the  horizon  at  the  pre.sent 
time  seems  to  he  the  labor  trouble.s, 
which  are  not  affecting  our  city  espe¬ 
cially.  hut  nearby  cities  of  the  State  of 
Washington. 

H.  A.  Snragiie.  advertising  manager  St. 
Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press: 

January  of  this  year  was  the  mo.st 
pro.sperous  of  all  the  Januarys  past. 


THE  1919  EDITION 

OF  THK 

STANDARD  REGISTER  of 
NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 

im  off  thr  prrmm  thin  frrok 

MANY  USEFUL  NEW  FEATURES 

will  be  observed  by  old  subscribers  and  we  will  be 
pleased  to  show  them  to  others  to  whom  we  can  be 
of  service.  Some  one  of  our  various  forms  of  service 

WILL  MEET  YOUR  REQUIREMENTS 

Call  or  trrite  for  further  tnformation 

NATIONAL  REGISTER  PUBLISHING  CO. 

10  EAST  43rel  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Telephone,  Murray  Hill  4tMt 

Smo  York  Reprc$entaHv«$ 

R.  W.  FERREU  Mgr.  Wc*trn»  Rcprmrntatire 

WM.  E.  KEELER.  ALBEHT  J,  CRANE. 

R.  B.  SEARS. 


General  advertising  was  particularly  en¬ 
couraging,  bulging  some  30  per  cent, 
over  January,  1918. 

If  the  country  successfully  “absorbs” 
the  returning  .soldiers,  retains  its  norm¬ 
ality  and  avoids  any  acute  or  chronic 
lal)or  rumpus,  the  present  writing  on  the 
wall  apparently  .spells  an  unprecedented 
year  in  advertising. 

W.  J.  Pattison,  general  manager  Scran¬ 
ton  (Pa.)  Republican: 

The  ScTanton  Republican  made  a  very 
heavy  increase  over  January,  1918.  (.'om- 
paring  our  adverti.sing  .showing  of  this 
year  with  that  of  January,  1917,  I  find 
we  am  .slightly  in  excess  of  our  1917 
showing,  which  1  feel  indicates  a  lather 
healthy  co.iuition,  as  1917  was  not  what 
would  Ih'  called  a  poor  year,  by  any 
means. 

We  find  the  feeling  .among  the  merch¬ 
ants  and  manufacturers  in  thus  locality 
to  iKi  most  optimistic  and  cheerful,  and 
they  are  all  looking  forward  to  a  big 
bu.sine.ss  ye;ir.  I  found  that  pmtty  much 
the  same  ft  cling  prevailed  whei-ever  I 
went  on  my  trip  in  the  West.  The  agen¬ 
cies  are  busy  making  preparations  of 
one  .sort  or  another  for  extensive  cam¬ 


paigns.  All  lines  of  business  are  looking 
forward  to  placing  advertising,  many  of 
which  have  not  been  advertisers  for  two 
or  more  years  back.  The  automobile 
industry  will  spend  very  large  sums  of 
money  before  the  year  expires,  and 
while  the  newspapers  may  experience  a 
considerable  loss  in  the  matter  of  liquor 
advertising  space,  it  will  undoubtedly 
be  made  up  largely  by  campaigns  which 
will  shortly  begin  to  appear  advertis¬ 
ing  substlliites  for  beer  and  many  other 
kinds  of  soft  drinks. 

J.  H.  Allison,  manager  Nashville  Ten¬ 
nessean  : 

Our  advertising  record  for  January 
has  been  most  .sjitusfactory.  We  have  in 
advertising  over  January,  1918:  lAJcal 
display  adverti.sing,  8,838  inches;  foieign 
display  adverti.sing,  1,930  inches;  clas.si- 
fled  adverti.sing,  1,748  inches. 

In  addition  the  Kvening  American 
(our  afternoon  edition,  which  we  began 
publishing  July  1,  1918),  carried  nearly 
as  much  local  display  during  January 
as  we  carrfed  in  the  Tenne.ssean,  the 
morning  edition  alone,  last  year.  This 
is  countln.g  six  days  a  week  against 
(Continued  on  Page  28) 


JOSEPH  RICHARDS  COMPANY 

IXiOHIStU.VlEI) 

Founded  in  1874 

ADVERTISING 

NINE  EAST  FORTIETH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

'rile  New  York  Times; 

It  is  no  uncommon  tliinjr  in  our  c-xpcricuce  to  hear  j^ood 
report  from  our  clients  in  regard  to  the  results  secured  from 
newspaper  advertising. 

However,  the  husiness  done  hy  P.  Centemeri  &  Com¬ 
pany  4>n  the  first  day  of  their  annual  Winter  glove  sale, 
which  was  directly  traceable  to  an  advertisement  in  Sun¬ 
day’s  Times,  was  so  positively  unusual  as  to  deserve  com¬ 
ment. 

There  was  no  sign  in  the  store  window,  no  atlvance 
notices  to  customers,  no  advertisements  on  Monday  morn¬ 
ing — nothing  but  the  Sunday  Times  advertisement,  measur¬ 
ing  approximately  two  hundred  lines  over  four  columns. 

Prom  8:30  in  the  morning  until  6;oo  at  night  the  store 
was  literally  crowded,  and,  while  the  exact  amount  of  the 
sales  had  in»t  been  computed  up  to  late  this  morning,  we 
are  informed  that  the  day’s  sales  far  exceeded  any  previously 
recorded. 

We  are  gla<l  to  extend  this  well-deserved  tribute  to  The 
New  York  Times. 

Yours  very  truly, 

JOSKI’II  K1C1I.\KDS  COMIWNY,  Inc. 

Milton  Towne,  V.  P. 

February  11,  lyiy. 

by  jnibliiihiny  in  December  and  January  a  greater  volume  of  advertieiny 
The  iVfW  York  Timee  clo»ed  the  year  1918  cuul  began  the  year  1919 
than  any  other  iVcio  York  newepaper. 


Editor  ^  Puhlisher  for  February  ir>,  1010 


WILLIAM  jALLEN  WHITE 
AT  HIS  BEST 


WlLUAM  AM.F.N  WhITR 

“Martial  Adventuios  of  Henry  and 
ile”  (piiidislied  'oy  Maeiiiillan)  must 
take  rank  witli  “Innocents  Abroad”  as 
a  narrative  of  travel.  “Henry,”  of 
cour.se,  is  Governor  Henry  J  Allc’i,  of 
Kan.sas,  owner  of  the  Wichita  Beacon, 
which  new.'ipaper  has  lately  attained  to 
nation-wide  fame  through  winning  the 
Gold  Medal  of  Honor  awarded  by  Eni- 
TOR  &  Publisher  for  the  liest  editorial 
on  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan;  wdiile 
“Me,"  of  cour.se,  is  William  Allen  White, 
of  Emporia. 

These  two  Kansas  editons.  White  and 
Allen,  went  to  Franci  together  on  a  war 
mis.slon  having  to  do  with  Red  Cross 
administration.  White  tells  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  them  on  the  journey,  from 
the  time  they  left  Wichita  and  Em¬ 
poria  until  they  traversed  "the  white 
ribbons  of  roads  up  to  the  battle.”  He 
has  woven  into  his  story  a  thread  of 
romance  having  to  do  with  chai  aiders 
so  deftly  limned  that,  until  his  frank 
confession  at  the  end,  the  reader  does 
not  even  suspect  an  element  of  llction. 

With  th.st  almost  uncanny  gift  of 
plain  speech  which  White  has  he 
brings  the  western  front,  as  it  was  a 
year  ago,  home  to  us.  He  pictures  the 
actors  and  their  emotions  in  simple 
phra-ses  and  with  convincing  power.  He 
gives  one  a  "close-up”  of  human  na¬ 
ture  under  stress,  seared  with  tragedy, 
yet  aglow  with  hope  and  faith  and 
laughter. 

White  (we  do  not  say  “Mr.”  Kipling — 
so  why  should  we  say  “Mr.”  White?)  has 
the  knack  of  drawing  an  unforgettable 
portrait  within  the  compass  of  a  few 
brief  phra.so.s.  Exhibit;  The  two  travel¬ 
lers  called  on  General  Pershing,  having 
business  of  vast  import  to  discuss. 
“Any  one  with  business  can  see  him. 
He  met  us  In  a  plain,  bare  room,  with 
a  square,  new  Amerlcan-looking  desk 
in  the  midst  of  it.  He  .sat  behind  the 
desk,  cordial  enough  but  with  the  air  of 
one  who  will  be  plea.sed  to  have  busi¬ 
ness  start,  and  politeness  stop  .  .  . 
We  stated  our  buslnc.sa.  ...  He  was 
brief,  exact,  candid  and  final.  He  .si/oke 
low,  fumbled  for  no  word,  and  looked 
into  his  uearers’  eyes.  The  politician 
looks  over  their  shoulders.  There  was 
a  flrmneas  about  him  not  expres.sed  in 
words.  No  one  could  say  that  he  had 
said  what  we  thought  he  had  conveyed 
to  us.  Yet  each  of  us  was  sure  that 
the  General  would  not  be  moved  from 
his  decision.  He  never  seems  confiden¬ 
tial,  though  he  Is  entirely  candid.  One 
feels  sure  there  is  no  court  aroiin  l  him. 
He  .seems  wLse  with  his  own  wisdom. 


which  is  constantly  in  touch  with  the 
wisdom  of  every  one  who  may  have 
business  with  him.”  And  in  these 
l>hra.ses  we  have  Pershing. 

Throughout  this  narrative  are  found 
examples  cf  virile  writing.  White 
his  be.st — which  is  ample.  His  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  ruins  of  Verdun  de.serves 
a  place  in  the  school  books  of  the  fu¬ 
ture.  It  lecalls  his  memorable  word 
picture  of  tiie  Grand  Canyon,  written  a 
dozen  years  ago — one  of  the  achieve¬ 
ments  which  assured  this  writer’s  high 
position  in  .American  letters.  “Martial 
Adventures”  is  a  book  of  especial  inter- 
e.st  to  new.spapermen  —  not  alone  for 
the  delightful  .shop-talk  which  it  con¬ 
tains,  but  for  the  clearer  light  which 
it  sheds  upon  the  part  America  played 
in  the  great  drama. 


A.  P.  &  P.  A.  CHANGES  DATES. 

Will  Hereafter  Convene  in  April  Sisson 
Re-elected  President 

The  annual  conventions  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Paper  &  Fhilp  Association,  the  Tech¬ 
nical  Association  of  tlie  Pulp  Industry, 
and  the  National  Paper  Trade  .V.ssocia- 
tion,  which  were  held  in  New  York  last 
week,  devoted  their  programs  to  vari¬ 
ous  paper  matters,  other  than  news- 
Iirint.  Manufacturers  of  the  latter 
product  do  not  belong  to  these  organiza¬ 
tions,  except  in  a  technical  way. 

Officers  of  the  American  Pulp  &  Paper 
Association  were  elected  February  6  as 
follows:  President,  George  W.  Sisson, 
jr.,  Racquette  Paper  Company,  Potts- 
dam,  N.  Y.;  first  vice-president,  Frank 

L.  Stevens,  Stevens  &  Thompson,  North 
Hoosick,  N.  Y.;  second  vice-pre.sident, 

M.  H.  Levins,  Miami  Paper  Company, 
We.st  Carrollton,  Ohio;  secretary-treas¬ 
urer,  L.  V.  Steward,  18  Ea.st  Forty-first 
Street,  New  York. 

The  date  for  the  annual  meeting  was 
changed  from  February  to  April. 


Employees  Will  Have  Own  Paper 
The  St.  Ibiul  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press 
wiii  begin  i.ssuing  this  month  a  hou.se 
organ,  a  monthiy  publication  devoted 
to  employees  in  all  departments.  It 
succeeds  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  St. 
Paul  Pioneer  Pre.ss  American,  published 
monthly  during  the  war  for  the  benefit 
of  attaches  of  tho.se  papers  in  the  mili¬ 
tary,  naval  and  aviation  service,  “over 
there”  and  in  the  United  States. 

Crozier  to  Direct  Reciprocal  News 
Emmet  Crozier  of  the  New  York  Globe 
editorial  department  has  been  made 
American  manager  of  the  Reciprocal 
News  Service  of  Kan.sas  City  and  Ixin- 
don.  He  Is  now  conferring  with  staff 
corre.spondents  In  Ixmdon  and  will  sail 
shortly  for  America  to  take  up  his  of¬ 
fice  in  the  Scarritt  Building,  Kansas 
City. 

Stockman  Resumes  His  Agency 
The  signing  of  the  armistice  has  re- 
lea.sed  A.  M.  Stockman  from  his  enlist¬ 
ment  in  the  Motor  Transport  Corps 
of  the  army  and  enabled  him  to  resume 
his  advertising  agency  and  service  busi¬ 
ness  in  New  York.  Croot  &  Denhard, 
Inc.,  protected  the  Intere.sts  of  Mr. 
Stockman’s  clients  during  his  ab.sence. 

Carr  Starling  an  Aero  Paper 
A  new  aeronautical  Journal,  the  Rock¬ 
well  Ace,  will  .soon  appear  in  San  Diego, 
Cal.  It  will  be  international  In  char¬ 
acter,  according  to  information  received 
from  its  managing  editor,  Garey  Carr, 
former  Los  Angeles  newspaper  .man. 
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NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 

Dominates  an  Important  Section 
of  the  Metropolitan  District 

Newark,  New  Jersey,  is  in  the  heart  of  tlie  industrial 
life  of  the  .Metropolitan  District. 

It  is  less  than  ten  miles  from  the  City  of  New  York. 

Its  industrial  ]>Iant8  (nearly  all  havinjf  selling  offices  in 
New  \t>rk)  prmluce  Newark-made  goods  which  are  marketed 
tlie  world  over. 

It  ranks  among  the  first  industrial  cities  of  America  and 
its  shipbuilding  and  allied  industries  place  iflirst  in  import¬ 
ance  in  this  respect. 

Its  residential  suburbs  are  among  the  wealthiest  in  the 
country.  They  include  the  Oranges,  Montclair,  and  other 
residential  communities  along  the  Lackawanna,  all  of  which 
are  directly  tributary  to  Newark. 

In  this  important  area  of  the  Metropolitan  District  the 
dominating  newspaper  is  the 


AVEKAGE  NET  DAILY  CIRCULATION  FOR  1J118- 


92,232 


Read  by  83%  of  the  English  reading  people  of  the  City  of 
Newark;  90%  home  delivered. 

THE  NEWARK  EVENING  NEWS  pnblislH*d  a  greater  volume  of 
paid  advertising  during  1918  than  any  daily  (exclusive  of 
Snndjiy  editions)  news[>aper  in  N(*w  York  City. 


The  record  figured  in  agate  liiu's  follows 

NEWARK  EVENING  NEWS.... 

New  York  Morning  World . 

New  York  Times . 

New  York  Evening  Journal . 

New  York  Evening  Telegram . 

New  York  Evening  Sun . 

Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle . 

New  York  Globe . 

New  York  Evening  World . 

New  York  American . 

Brooklyn  Standard  Union . 

New  York  Evening  Mail . 

New  York  Evening  Post . 

New  York  Herald . 

New  York  Tribune . 

New  York  Sun . 


10,487,730 

9.259.306 

8,066,874 

7,183,506 

6,684,739 

5,427,009 

5.329.733 

5,267,659 

4,922,253 

4,764,058 

4,308,172 

4.174.098 

3.783.959 

3,464,924 

2,593.409 

2,147,392 


Dnr  advertising  and  circulation  records  are  ojieu  to  all. 
We  have  but  one  rate  card  and  that  means  exactly  what  it 
says. 

EUGENK  W.  FARRELL. 

BuHineH8  and  Advertisinz  Hunaxpr. 

Home  oniee:  ‘.JIS-”!?  Murki-t  Street,  Newark.  N.  J. 


O'MARA  &  ORMSBEE.  Inc., 
General  Advortisinr  Representatives 
Brunswick  Buiklinr,  New  York. 
People's  Gas  Bldr..  Chlcazo. 


FRANK  C.  TAYLOR. 

New  York  RepresentaUve. 
Brunswick  Bldr.,  6tb  Ave.  and  26tlk  St. ' 
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price  protection  or  price  uniformity 
mciin.i  price  maintenance  is  wholly 
••rroneoiis.  The  manufacturer  of  a 
tra<tc-niark  product  does  not  want  a 
hifrh  or  a  maintained  i)ricc  which  would 
merely  retard  the  sjile  of  his  products 
and  be  nuts  and  raisins  to  his  competi¬ 
tors.  Ali  he  wants  is  a  utiiform  price  for 
his  uniform  product,  and  the  rivalry  of 
himself  and  his  competitors  to  secure 
the  business  will  insure  that  the  uniform 
prices  are  low  rather  than  maintained 
prices. 

More  Imaginary  than  Real 

The  case  against  trade-mark  price 
protection  is  more  imaginary  than  real. 
So  long  as  the  opponents  of  price  uni¬ 
formity  stay  away  from  Wa.shington  and 
leave  the  oppo.sition  to  the  Stephens  bill 
to  prejudice  and  superficiality  they  have 
their  way.  When  the  price  cutters  go 
to  Washington  the  Congressmen  who 
formerly  opposed  the  bill  begin  to  lose 
faith  in  their  own  opinions.  It  was  said 
of  Mr.s.  Candour  that  her  friends’  repu¬ 
tations  were  never  in  such  danger  as 
when  she  undertook  to  defend  them.  So 
it  may  be  .said  that  the  opposition  to 
the  Stephens  bill  never  reaches  so  low 
an  ebb  as  when  professional  trade-mark 
.slaughterers  go  before  Congress  to  air 
their  views. 

One  of  the  great  reasons  why  it  is 


prejudice  rather  than  rea.son  that  im- 
jK'des  the  i>rogress  of  the  Stephens  bill 
is  the  odious  name  price  maintenance. 

Is  there  not  .some  fairer  name  that 
coidd  be  adopted?  (?ould  not  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  trade-marks  against  price 
siaughter  be  referred  to  as  trade-mark 
price  uniformity  or  merely  as  price  uni¬ 
formity?  I  prefer  the  former,  as  it 
would  always  serve  to  limit  the  prin¬ 
ciple  to  trade-marks  or  brands. 

Again,  the  principle  could  be  fairly 
described  as  a  trade-mark  competition, 
as  it  is  intended  to  promote  and  protect 
competition  of  trade-marked  products 
with  other  makes  of  goods,  whether 
branded  or  unbranded. 

Whatever  name  may  be  adopted  and 
put  forward  for  the  principle  of  trade¬ 
mark  price  protection,  it  appears  to  me 
that  there  can  hardly  be  two  minds  on 
the  proposition  of  dropping  the  fal.se 
and  misleading  expression  price  main¬ 
tenance  and  selecting  one  that  will 
carry  if  not  a  favorable  argument,  at 
least  not  a  prejudicial  one. 


PRICE  MAINTENANCE  MISNOMER 
IS  CLAIM  OF  LAWYER 


Proponent  Likens  Practice  to  That  Pursued  on  Patented 
Articles — ^Argues  Competition  Will  Eventually 
Fix  Prices  of  Goods  at  Retail 


THKKK  is  now.,  and  las  been  for  a  long  time,  strong  divergence  of  opinion 
on  the  subject  of  price  maintenance,  and  many  and  extensive  are  the  argu¬ 
ments  pro  and  con  concerning  its  economic  value.  On  one  side  are  ranged 
manufacturers  of  branded  articles  of  commerce,  and  on  the  other  merchants  who 
lielieve  their  busine.ss  is  handicapped  by  strict  adherence  to  the  retail  price  the 
manufacturer  places  upon  his  product. 

Open  discussion  of  any  question  c-annot  fail  to  l>e  of  benefit  to  lx)th  sides  of 
a  controversy,  and  this  cne  is  no  exception.  For  that  reason,  therefore,  Kditou 
&  PrsiJSHER  presents  here  an  argument  in  favor  of  price  maintenance.  It  is  the 
fir.st  of  several  articles  of  the  same  general  character  written  by  a  prominent 
lawyer  who  1  as  had  much  to  do  with  the  subject,  and  which  may  afford  those 
who  <liffer  from  him  concrete  opportunity  to  reply. — IKditor.] 

Calls  Name  an  Unnecessary  Obstacle 

By  (’richton  ftaRKE,  patented  goods  in  the  early  stages  of 

of  the  New  York  Bar  new  industry  is  the  very  form  of  reward 

which  the  patent  statutes  are  intended 
to  give  to  inventors  as  a  stimulation  to 
progre.s.s,  and  that  it  is  one  means  of 
accumulating  the  capital  required  for 


Convicted  of  Criminal  Libel 
Hamilton  Kautzman,  editor  of  the  St. 
Helens  (Ore.)  Columbia  Herald,  has 
been  convicted  of  criminal  libel  as  the 
result  of  on  attempt  to  recall  District 
Attorney  Metsker,  of  Columbia  County. 


fK>tent.and  unnecessary  obstacle  to 
price  maintenance  is  the  name  given  to 
it  by  its  friends  and  supporters.  There 
is  a  wealth  of  negative  argument  in  the 
cxpre.s.sion  “price  maintenance.”  It  is 
something  that  the  average  man  is 
again.st  even  l^efore  he  knows  what  it  is. 

In  iKjlitics  one’s  enemies  try  to  fasten 
on  him  a  rej)Ulsive  name.  In  the  pres¬ 
ent  in.stance  it  is  the  supporters  of 
I>ric-e  maintenance  who  created  and  who 
keep  alive  this  expre.ssion. 

Creates  a  Strong!  Impression 

The  term  price  maintenance  creates 
no  other  idea  in  the  uninformed  mind 
than  that  of  a  price  artificially  main¬ 
tained  at  a  level  so  high  that  if  it  were 
not  suj»ported  or  “maintained”  it  would 
immediately  sag  to  a  fair  level.  The 
saying  is  that  nol)ody  loves  a  fat  man. 

I  do  not  know  that  that  is  true.  I 
hope  it  is  not.  but  I  have  not  the  slight¬ 
est  doubt  t.^at  nolKsdy  loves  a  high  price 
ex<’ept  the  man  who  is  receiving  it,  and 
he  is  not  the  ideal  man  to  endor.se 
legislation  if  it  is  hoped  to  make  it 
IK>pular. 

I  believe  the  name  price  maintenance 
w.'is  given  to  this  principle  by  its  sup- 
tK)rter8  at  a  time  and  under  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  it  was  neither  inap¬ 
propriate  nor  misdescriptive,  as  it  most 
a.ssuredly  is  at  the  present  time.  The 
exr>re.ssion  price  maintenance  came  into 
|K>i>ular  use  in  connection  with  patented 
articles.  The  arguments  made  to  the 
Federal  courts  in  the  early  price  main¬ 
tenance  cases  involved  the  assertion 
that  it  was  neces.sary  to  allow  the  re¬ 
tailers  very  high  profits  in  order  to  in¬ 
duce  them  to  perform  the  pioneer  work 
necessary  for  introducing  new  articles 
of  merchandi.se,  and  that  such  big 
profits  could  not  be  protected  without 
pric-e  maintenance  contracts,  notices, 

Iic«*nses,  or  a.ssociations.  •  .  ,  i 

Automobiles  an  Kxample 

Meant  Extra  Work  Ou  other  hand,  take  away  the 

If.  when  a  cu.stomer  entered  a  drug  iiatent.  leaving  the  price  maintenance 
store  to  buy  medicines,  it  was  expected  contracts,  and  the  prices  will  quickly 
that  the  druggist  should  buttonhole  him  fall,  because  other  manufacturers  will 
and  tell  him  aliout  the  joys  and  delights  make  the  .same  article  and  offer  it  at  a 
of  a  new  .safety  razor,  it  was  ab.solutely  lower  uniform  price. 

i-.s.sential  to  allow  the  dealer  an  abnor-  The  manner  in  which  prices  of 
mally  high  profit.  Per.sonally,  I  believe  branded  articles  have  fallen  under  the 
it  was  this  ab.surd  argument  about  the  on.slaughts  of  uniform  price  competition 
necessity  of  enli.sting  the  court’s  aid  in  in  an  Industry  not  dominated  by  patents 
a  device  for  bribing  the  retailers  with  was  shown  by  automobile  competition 
big  profits  to  induce  them  to  Introduce  befoi’e  the  war.  Kvery  make  of  car  was 

new  goods  that  turned  the  stomach  of  pri<-e  protected  in  some  more  or  less 

the  Supreme  Court  against  the  principle  efficient  method  and  yet  the  competition 
of  price  maintenance;  but  that  is  between  makers  lowered  the  price  and 

another  story  to  be  told  later.  rai.sed  the  value  of  automobiles  year  by 

It  is  recognized  now,  I  believe,  that  year.  • 
the  practice  of  charging  high  prices  for  In  short,  the  idea  that  trade-mark 
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The  American 
Woman  in  Canada 


j 


m 


When  a  family  from  the  United  States  moves 
to  Canada  (and  many  of  them  do)  the  American  . 

woman  asks  her  Canadian  dealer  for  her  favorite  Jvf;- 
American  brands  of  household  articles  and  per-  ^  < 

sonal  requirements.  She  is  seldom  disappointed.  \  ^ 

The  soap,  cereal,  coffee,  cleanser,  shortening, 
toilet  preparations,  hose,  shoes,  dress  goods,  that 
she  demands  are  also  demanded  by  the  Canadian  woman  and  carried 
in  stock  by  the  dealer. 


Occasionally  there  is  an  exception.  She  finds  that  the  dealer  ^ 
does  not  keep  a  line  that  she  has  known  and  used  for  years.  She  asks 
“Why?”;  he  says  “No  demand-not  advertised.” 

But  she  persists,  “It  is  advertised  in  the  American  magazines  and  they  circulate  in 
Canada.” 

The  answer  is  that  Canadians  reading  American  periodicals  have  learned  by  expe¬ 
rience  and  when  advertised  articles  are  for  sale  in  Canada  they  are  also  advertised  in  the 
Canadian  daily  newspapers. 

Many  United  States  firms  have  learned  this  fact  and  are  profiting  by  it. 

If  your  firm  is  one  of  them,  look  over  the  appended  list  of  leading  Canadian  dailies 
and  note  how  much  you  can  do  at  a  reasonable  cost. 


PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO 
Population  2,523,274 
Line* 


Circulation 

2,500—10,000 

Circulation 

2,500 — 10,000 

10,373 

.03 

.03 

Kingston  British  Whig  .  .  .  , 

. (E)  6,177 

.02 

.015 

(E) 

7,930 

.02 

.02 

London  Free  Press . 

.  .  (MN&E)  39,973 

.06 

.05 

(E) 

2,300 

.025 

.015 

Peterborough  Examiner  .  . 

. (E)  5,800 

.017 

.0128 

St.  Catharines  Standard 

. (E)  8,004 

.025 

.015 

(E) 

2,419 

.01 

.0071 

Toronto  Globe . 

. (M)  83,302 

.12 

.09 

(E) 

3,999 

.0157 

.01 

Toronto  Star  .  .  .  .‘ . 

. (E)  85,077 

.14 

.11 

(E) 

3,315 

.015 

.010 

Toronto  Star . 

. (S)  65,763 

.105 

.09 

(E) 

30,357 

.0550 

.05 

Toronto  World  . 

. (M)  41,214 

.095 

.06 

(E) 

14,000 

.035 

.03 

Toronto  World . 

. (S)  89,614 

.11 

.08 

Montreal  Gasette  (3c. -$8  yr.)  . 
Montreal  La  Pre*se  . 


PROVINCE  OF  QUEBEC 
Population  2,002,731 — English  397,392 
French  1,605,339 
Lines 

Circulation  2,500 — 10,000 

.  .  (M)  36,973  .085  .07  Montreal  Star  .  .  . 

...(E)  154,905  .12  .10  Quebec  Le  Soleil  . 


Circulation 

(E)  110,820 
(E)  35,275 


Line* 

2,500 — 10,000 
.12  .1050 

.06  .06 
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To  the  Publishers  of  Ak 


I 


The  City  of  Seattle  has  just  conquered  an  attempt 
to  start  a  Bolshevik  revolution. 

A  few  leaders  victimized  a  large  part  of  union  labor 
and  other  bodies  of  workers;  called  a  general  strike  and 
certain  of  their  leaders  announced  in  printed  pamphlets 
and  in  their  organ  that  they  projMDsed  not  only  to  close 
down  all  industries,  hut  gradually,  under  their  own 
management,  to  open  all  industries. 

In  the  light  of  our  Seattle  experience  it  developed 
that  the  most  vital  institution  in  danger  of  being  sup¬ 
pressed  were  the  newspapers.  With  the  newspapers 
closed  a  city  becomes  an  easier  victim  for  the  Bolshevik 
leaders  to  spread  their  propaganda.  If  all  power  and 
light  and  distribution  are  shut  off  it  makes  no  difference 
how  loyal  your  own  men  (union  or  otherwise)  may  be. 
You  cannot  publish  or  if  you  i)ublish  you  cannot  circu¬ 
late. 


There  are  few  things  that  will  terrorize  a  city  more 
than  having  its  newspapers  stopped.  When  this  occurs 
pamphlets  and  handbills  preaching  all  varieties  of  revolu¬ 
tion  immediately  appear  from  mysterious  sources.  W'ild 
rumors  gain  credence  and  the  city  becomes  an  easy  victim 
to  panic  and  riot. 

THE  NEWSPAPERS  MUST  BE  KEPT  GOING  ‘ 

In  the  hope  that  our  experience  will  be  of  some  value 
to  you  in  meeting  any  similar  situation  IT  1 R  SRATTLE 


STAR  wishes  to  give  you  a  brief  history  of  the  Seattle 
revolution. 

In  many  respects  this  revolution  was  fashioned  after 
that  of  the  Russian  Soviets.  One  of  the  pamphlets  issued 
by  the  strikers  was  headed  “They  Did  It  in  Russia.” 
Their  first  step  was  to  notify  citizens  that  they  would  do 
their  own  policing.  They  notified  people  to  stay  off  the 
streets  after  eight  o’clock  at  night.  They  appointed  three 
hundred  guards  from  their  soldiers,  sailors  and  work¬ 
men’s  council  who  were  delegated  by  the  revolutionists  to 
do  police  work.  Seventy  thousand  strikers  were  idle  and 
in  addition  thousands  of  other  men  were  thrown  out  of 
work.  Practically'  all  industries  stopped.  The  stores 
that  did  remain  open  were  empty. 
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Every  newspaper  in  the  city  ceased  publication  ex¬ 
cept  the  Seattle  Star.  It  served  notice  that  it  intended  to 
publish.  It  did  so  under  armed  guards. 


Employees  of  the  Seattle  Star,  all  union  members, 
stayed  by  it.  They  refused  to  join  the  revolutionists.  R  * 

dsheviks.  |\  ‘ 


They  stayed  despite  threats  made  by  the  Bolsheviks. 
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I  All  newsboys  went  on  strike.  Yet  the  Seattle  Star 
managed  to  circulate  practically  its  entire  regular  press 
run  each  day,  each  delivery  auto  carrying  from  two  to 
six  armed  guards.  Friday,  February  yth,  was  the  crisis 
day.  On  this  date  the  Mayor  issued  an  ultimatum  to  the 
revolutionists  saying  that  anarchists  would  be  driven 
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erican  Newspapers: 


from  the  city  and  that  unless  the  men  responsible  for  the 
paralyzed  condition  of  the  city  corrected  matters  by  eight 
o’clock  the  next  day,  he  would  take  advantage  of  Federal 
aid  and  operate  all  necessary  utilities. 

On  this  day  the  Seattle  Star  issued  one  hundred 
thousand  copies  for  free  distribution  throughout  the  city 
to  carry  the  Mayor’s  proclamation  and  to  dispel  the  con¬ 
dition  of  panic  that  was  rapidly  growing.  Thousands  of 
citizens  volunteered  their  autos  and  brought  them  to  the 
Star  building,  where  they  were  loaded  with  papers  and 
then  under  heavy  guard  went  to  the  residential  sections, 
where  people  fought  for  copies  of  the  paper. 

Army  trucks  loaded  with  papers  and  surrounded  by 
officers  went  through  the  business  section  distributing 
papers.  On  Saturday  one  other  paper  resumed  publica¬ 
tion  and  distributed  its  copies  free  in  front  of  its  offices. 
People  were  so  anxious  for  news  that  they  stood  in  line 
two  blocks  long  waiting  their  turn  to  get  a  paper.  Late 
S:Unrday  afternoon  street  cars  began  operating  again 
and  conditions  then  rapidly  grew  better  as  union  after 
union  deserted  the  so-called  general  strike  and  returned 
to  their  work.  On  Monday,  February  loth,  the  “strike 
committee”  announced  that  the  general  strike  would  end 
the  following  day  at  noon. 

By  February  nth  the  city  was  again  on  a  normal 
basis.  The  Star’s  slogan  throughout  the  struggle  was 


“On  the  issue  of  Americanism  there  can  be  no  compro¬ 
mise,”  and  the  tremendous  resi)onse  from  the  peoi)le  of 
Seattle  has  proved  that  Americanism  is  not  endangered 
by  Bolshevism  so  long  as  the  newspaj)ers  remain  Ameri¬ 
can  institutions. 

Following  is  letter  from  Mayor  of  Seattle  to  I'ulitor 
'of  The  Star: 


“Seattle,  February  nth,  1919. 

“Editor  Seattle  Star: 

“Your  paper  saved  Seattle. 

“Your  editorials  before  the  revolution  eauie  drew 
the  line  betzveen  the  Bolsheviks  and  patriots.  You 
warned  all  true  citizens  (union  and  otherzvise)  of  the 
di.mster  impending,  and  you  declared  for  Americanism. 
And  you  backed  up  your  declaration  by  e.vercising  your 
right  as  an  American  institution  to  publish  a  nezvspapcr 
zvithout  crazvling  to  leaders  zvho  thought  they  zoerc 
stronger  than  our  government. 

“I  congratulate  your  union  zvorkmen  zvho  stood  by 
their  guns  despite  the  anarchistic  order  of  the  reds.  Your 
editorials  called  the  people  to  ar)ns  and  all  decent  Seattle 
to-day  thanks  you.  Without  your  editorial  support  and 
the  free  gift  of  one  hundred  thousand  papers  to  the  city 
government  so  that  I  eould  reach  the  people,  the  rez'olu- 
tion  would  still  be  in  progress  and  might  haz’e  led,  as  the 
Bolshevik  organ  said,  'to  no  one  knozvs  zvhere.’ 

“On  behalf  of  myself  as  Mayor,  and  on  behalf  of  all 
the  American  people  of  this  city,  I  thank  you  men  of  the 
Seattle  Star. 

“(.Signed)  OLE  J  JAN  SON,  Mayor.’' 
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BRIEFS 


ItALPH  U.  C'lfONlSE  AND  W.  Ij.  JaCKSON 
are  tlie  Albany  (Ore.)  Oemoerafs  new 
owners. 

Houlton  (Oke.)  Herald  and  Samuei. 
Kautznian,  its  editor,  have  been  fined 
for  printing  imitroper  matter. 

PoRTi,AND  (Ore.)  Ad  Club  celebrated 
“New.spaper  Day"  recently  by  issuing  a 
complete  new.spaper  while  the  meml)crs 
lunched. 

Toronto  World  has  appointei>  I.  S. 
Wallis  &  Son,  Chicago,  Western  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

Hentonville  (Ark.)  Democrat  will 
liecome  a  daily,  succeeding  the  Sun,  dis¬ 
continued. 

Censorship  was  applied  to  the  Paris 
Temps  on  February  9 — three  lines  of  a 
story  being  deleted. 

South  Hethijshem  (Pa.)  Globe  and 
Waco  (Tex.)  News-Tribune  have  been 
ilected  to  A.  N.  P.  A.  membership. 

New  York  printers  are  fighting  to 
preserve  Greeley  Square,  which  the  city 
propo.ses  to  change  to  Ypres  Square. 

A  Berlin  newspaper  has  estabijshed 
an  aerial  delivery  to  Weimar. 

Minneatolis  Advertising  Forum  is 
holding  a  series  of  luncheon  talk.s  to 
bring  out  “the  other  fellow’s  point  of 
view." 

The  Ixiuisville  American  is  a  new 
latior  weekly,  edited  by  Fred  D.  Van- 
over.  Its  motto  is;  “For  the  many — 
not  the  few." 

The  Houston  (Tex.)  Po.^t  ixxik 
twenty  local  automobile  dealers  to  the 
Cliic.igo  automobile  show,  paying  all  ex- 
I  eof-es. 

('ITY  of  PhILADBI.PHIA  has  SIARTiai  a 

weekly  to  exploit  it.self  as  a  .shiiiping 
terminal. 

.\d  Club  of  St.  Ixiuis  has  iuised  half 
of  a  $25,000  fund  undertaken  by  busi¬ 
ness  men  to  advertise  the  city 

Milwaukee  Ad  Club  mat  merge  mith 
the  .\.s.sociation  of  Commerce. 

.\TKiNsoN,  Gardner  &  Weli-s,  Inc., 
New  Y’ork,  will  hereafter  be  known  as 
the  Jo.seph  H.  Weinberg  Agency. 

Financial  Ti.mes,  a  Toronto  weekly, 
has  been  .sold  to  R.  E.  Cox,  of  the 
Financial  Advertising  Agency,  Mon¬ 
treal.  T.  Kelly  Dickinson  remains  as 
pre-:ident. 

El  Tiempo,  of  I.jma,  Peru,  has  Re- 
sumed  publication  after  suppression 
dii.ring  strike  troubles. 

Yale  University  Graphic  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  Courant  and  Sheffield  Scien¬ 
tific  Monthly. 

Memphis  Ad  Club  is  de\tsino  a  club 
emblem. 

New  York  Evening  Telegram  Asso¬ 
ciates  of  Capt.  Harry  Maslin  welcomed 
him  home  from  France  with  a  banquet 
.Saturday  evening. 

Cleveland  Ad  Club  has  elected  Lin- 
coln  J.  Dickey  secretar>'-manager. 

('oNNEcncuT  Editorial  Association 
has  elected  O.  S.  Freeman,  Thompson- 
ville  Press,  president  and  Arthur 
Barnes,  Bristol  Press,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer. 

Philadei.phia  Sporting  Writers’  As¬ 
sociation  will  hold  its  annual  banquet 
February  19. 

South  Dakota  Press  Association  will 
meet  in  Aberdeen  February  20  and  21. 

Providence  (R.  I.)  Press  Club  elec- 
tion  takes  place  February  22. 


Ambrose  Bierce,  newspaper  wiuter 
who  disappeari'd  in  Mexico  five  yeai'.j 
ago,  is  now  believed  to  have  l>ccn  killed 
by  baiidit.s. 

St.  I’aul  Advertising  Club  is  giving 
a  series  of  five  evening  meetings  dur¬ 
ing  which  sfereopticon  slides  illustrating 
repre.sentative  display  advertising  are 
.shown  and  explained. 

Minnesota  Legislature  is  ukei,y  to 
enact  a  law  forbidding  newspapers  to 
adverti.se  .stocks  not  licensed  for  sale  In 
the  State. 

Ten  Thousanh  Lakes  Association  of 
Minnesota  has  a  bill  before  the  Legis¬ 
lature  to  appropriate  $100,000  to  adver¬ 
tise  the  State’s  touri.st  attractions  for 
the  next  two  year.s. 

Indiana  collixies  and  universities 
have  revived  their  press  a.ssociation  and 
will  probably  hold  a  State  meeting  in 
March. 

Counter  libei,  suit  for  $150,000  has 
been  filed  by  the  Denver  Post  in  its  an¬ 
swer  to  $375,000  action  of  Ernest  Morri.s. 

Herbert  H.  Beltord  is  now’  editing  the 
Fort  Collins  (Col.)  Expre.s.s. 

Presidential  nomination  boo.m  for 
Senator  Warren  G.  Harding,  editor  of 
the  Marion  (Ohio)  Star,  was  launched  in 
Toledo  February  12. 

Nbue  Welt  (New  World)  is  a  new 
German  i»ropaganda  paper  in  Buenos 
Aire.s. 

Francis  R.  .Morrlson  Agency,  Ci.itve- 
land,  has  added  I.  S.  Metcalf  and  Jesse 
Myers  to  its  .staff. 

“Advertising  i'or  Foreign  Trade”  will 
lie  di.scu.s.sed  at  the  Sixth  National  For¬ 
eign  Trade  Convention  in  Chicago,  April 
24-26. 

I..ABOR  Defender  is  a  new  “organ  of 
revolutionary  unionism”  in  New  York 
City. 

The  $50,000  libel  suit  of  MpwS.  Mar- 
garet  Ke.s.sler  against  the  Denver  News 
and  Times  was  dismissed  January  27  in 
the  District  Court. 

DscI'Xila  (1a.)  Democi’.at  has  changed 
name  to  Tribune. 

Fhty-threk  MissoUiU  NEWSPAPERS  Sus¬ 
pended  la.st  year. 

Nashville  News  Pubushing  Company 
has  incorporated  with  $5,000  capital, 
and  K  F.  Bie.ser,  O.  G.  Maxwell,  and  Ij. 
\.  Friend  incorporators. 

Dubi.in  (Ga.)  Daily  Courier-Heraui’s 
plant  has  been  damaged  $2,500  by  fire. 

Richard  E.  Foley  Advkiitising  Agency, 
Philadelphia,  has  appointed  Theodore  K. 
A.sh  copy  production  manager. 

Charleston  Gazette  ls  preparing  a 
booklet  of  information  on  Charleston 
and  West  Virginia  for  the  use  of  adver- 
ti.ser.s. 

Fuirence  (.\la.)  Daily  News  is  about 
to  be  launched. 

Daily  North wester.n  has  been  rknived 
by  Northwestern  ITniver.sity,  Chicago, 
with  Hai  vey  I.x)ngley  editor. 

.Middlesboro  (Ky.)  Daily  Booster  has 
aiipeared.  with  H.  C.  Chappell  publisher. 

Huntsville  (.Vi.a.)  Mercury  has  tem- 
porarily  su.spended  publication,  due  to 
labor  shortage  and  to  overhaul  the 
lilant. 

The  San  Bernardino  (Cal.)  Daily  Sun 
is  now  a  s<“ven-day  paper,  having  added 
a  .Monday  morning  edition. 

Lucien  Roach  and  Gixirge  Hughes 
have  purcha.sed  the  Groesbeck  (Texas) 
Journal. 

Capt.  H.  S.  Hiuiurn,  publisher  of  the 
Plainview  (Texas)  Kvening  Herald,  has 
been  awarded  the  Distinguished  Service 
Cross  for  battle  heroism. 


K.  A.  Wright  has  sou>  the  Pottsboro 
(’I'exas)  Time.s. 

Mlss  Veda  Group  has  re.signed  as  so¬ 
ciety  editor  of  the  Fort  Worth  (’rexas) 
Record  to  go  with  the  Sherman  Courier. 

Cisix)  (Texas)  Round-Up  is  soon  to  be- 
come  a  daily,  to  meet  the  town’s  growth 
since  the  di.scovery  of  oil  in  West  Texa.s. 

Missionary  Baptist  Pubushing  Com- 
pany  has  been  organized  in  Muskogee 
Okla.,  with  capital  of  $10,000,  and  J.  B. 
Pius,  J.  F.  Kersh,  and  B.  N.  Brown  in¬ 
corporators. 

Charles  Wii.son  has  purchased  a  half 
intere.st  in  the  Princeton  (Texas)  News. 

New  Castle  (Pa.)  News  has  bbi-:n 
elected  to  active  A.  N.  1’.  A.  membership. 

Reubel-Brown  Advertising  Agency, 
St.  Ixiui.s,  has  elected  John  Lei.sk  Tait 
vice-president  and  A.  J.  Gutweiler  sec¬ 
retary. 

The  Dial,  of  Chicaixi,  is  now  under 
the  editorship  of  Roliert  Morss  Lovett. 

Meeting  of  Ohio  city  editors  will 
be  held  in  Cleveland  February  22. 


.  Another  Beal  In  La  Porte 
(’harles  A.  Beal,  .son  of  Willis  E.  Beal, 
has  purchased  stock  in  the  firm  and 
has  lieen  elected  business  manager  of 
the  Herald  and  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  La  I’orte  Printing  Company. 


BEAUMONT  JOURNAL 
PASSES  INTO  NEW 
OWNERSHIP 


C.  H.  Fentress,  for  the  past  thirteen 
years  bu.siness  manager  of  the  CHeveland 
I’ress,  is  now  the  president  and  business 
manager  of  the  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Jour¬ 
nal. 

C.  L.  Shless,  for  the  past  nine  years 
editor  and  principal  owner,  retains  an 
intere.st  in  the  Journal  and  will  remain 
as  editor.  Associated  with  the  new 
ownership  will  be  E.  S.  Fentress  and 
Charles  E.  Marsh,  of  the  Waco  News- 
Tribune.  Under  the  new  ownership  the 
Journal  has  been  entirely  refinanced. 

Knill-Burke,  Inc.,  New  York  and  Chi¬ 
cago,  have  been  appointed  national  ad¬ 
vertising  representatives  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Me.ssrs.  Fentress  and  Marsh  are  vet¬ 
eran  newspaper  men,  having  been  in 
the  Scripps  organization  for  many  years. 
They  purchased  the  Waco  (Tex.)  News- 
Tribune  about  two  years  ago  and  have 
made  a  success  of  IL 


Private  Cecil  E.  I.a,nyon,  formerly 
with  the  New  York  Tribune,  is  reported 
to  have  been  killed  in  France  last  Sep¬ 
tember. 


This  Should  Interest  You 


IN  DISPLAY  ADVERTIS¬ 
ING  DURING  JANUARY, 
1919,  OVER  THE  SAME 
MONTH  LAST  YEAR,  THE 


Detroit  Journal 


GAINED 

65,282 

AGATE  LINES 


PAUL  BLOCK,  Inc. 

In  charge  of  National  Advertising 
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MANY  STAFF  CHANGES 
ON  HAWAII  PAPERS 


McNally  Succeeds  R.  H.  Allen  on  Star- 
Bulletin  Enterprise  Marks  Uncle  Sam's 
Mi»l-Pacific  Territorial  Newspapers  - 
News  Received  by  Radio 


Honolulu,  Hawaii,  January  15. — Ray¬ 
mond  A.  McNally,  who  came  to  Honolulu 
from  Salt  I>ake  CMty  a  year  and  a  half 
aKo  to  become  city  editor  of  tho  Star- 
Hulletin,  has  been  named  managinp 
editor,  to  succeed  Riley  H.  Allen,  re¬ 
signed.  For  the  time  being  Henry 
Rercowich,  telegraph  editor,  and  How¬ 
ard  1>.  (.'ase.  Capitol  reporter,  are  hand¬ 
ling  the  coi>y  desk. 

Riley  H.  .\llen  has  liecome  publicity 
director  for  the  American  Red  t'ross  in 
Siberia,  with  headquarters  at  Vladivo¬ 
stok.  Already  articles  by  Mr.  Allen  are 
beginning  to  appear  in  mainland  new.s- 
I)apers. 

•  Roderick  O.  Matheson,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Pacific  Commercial 
Advertiser,  is  now  news  editor  of  the 
Japan  Advertiser,  the  largest  Knglish 
newspaper  in  the  Orient. 

New  “A.  P.”  Representative 
Miss  Florence  Hoffman,  a  Honolulu 
girl,  who  “broke  into”  the  new.spaper 
game  here  several  months  ago,  and 
who.se  .semi-editorial  and  human  interest 
articles  under  the  pen  name  "Felicia 
h'orre.ster”  were  widely  read  through¬ 
out  the  territory,  has  left  her  de.sk  in 
the  city  room  of  the  Star-Bulletin  to 
become  a  nurse’s  aid  with  the  American 
Red  Cross  in  Siberia. 

(leorge  F.  Nelli.st  has  been  appointed 
reiu-esentative  of  the  A.ssociated  Press 
in  Hawaii,  with  headquarters  at  Hono¬ 
lulu.  Practically  all  of  the  As.soclated 
Pre.ss  nows  reaches  Hawaii  through  the 
Ciovernment  radio  service.  • 

Kdward  P.  Krwin,  formerly  city 
editor  of  the  Pacific  Commercial  Adver¬ 
tiser,  has  iK'en  named  managing  editor 
to  succeed  Roderick  O.  Mathe.son,  who 
has  gone  to  Japan.  Recently  Mr.  Krwin 
was  married  to  Miss  Bernice  Cooke, 
who.se  Haw'aiian  dialect  stories  under 
the  title  "Kakaako  Korrespondence” 
have  been  a  Sunday  feature  of  the  Ad- 
verti.ser  for  several  years. 

John  Franklin  Stone,  formerly  e'apltol 
reporter  for  the  Star-Bulletin,  is  now 
private  .secretary  to  Governor  McCarthy. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stone  welcomed  recently 
tho  arrival  of  a  lusty  son. 

Michael  Jay,  formerly  of  the  Seattle 
Po.st-Intelligencer  and  now  with  the 
Star-Bulletin,  has  l)een  relieved  of  the 
waterfront  “beat”  and  is  devoting  his 
entire  time  to  sports  and  the  Saturday 
automobile  section. 

A  Hustling  C.hinese  Reporter 
A  Chine.se  reporter  who  is  making 
good  is  Sunn  K.  Hung,  former  member 
of  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  at  the  College  of 
Hawaii.  Sunn  “cover.s”  police  court  for 
the  Star-Bulletin  in  the  morning  and 
then  gathers  the  news  from  the  ('hine.se 
and  Japane.se  new.spapers  and  the 
Japane.se  Consulate.  Sunn  has  managed 
a  miml)er  of  mainland  tours  of  the  All- 
Chlne.se  baseball  team  of  Hawaii,  acting 
as  correspondent  for  local  newspapers 
while  en  route. 

Two  new.spai)er  men  who  are  expected 
to  return  to  Honolulu  .shortly  are  George 
T.  Armitage  and  Norman  C.  Caum. 
Armitage  is  a  first  lieutenant  of  Infantry, 
statione<l  at  Vancouver  Barrack.s,  Wash., 
and  Caum  Is  a  .second  lieutenant  of  In¬ 
fantry,  stationed  at  Schofield  Barrack.s, 
Hawaii.  They  were  formerly  with  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Star-Bulletin. 


Tho  Star-Bulletin  and  Pacific  Com¬ 
mercial  Advertiser,  at  the  request  of 
Circuit  Judge  Been  of  tlie  Juvenile 
Court,  have  stopped  the  sjde  of  news¬ 
papers  to  girls  for  re-.sjilc  on  the  street.s. 
Girls  began  selling  new.spapers  several 
months  ago  to  secure  money  with  which 
to  purchase  thrift  stamps. 

The  Nippu  Jiji,  a  Japanese  daily 
new.spaper,  is  featuring  an  Knglish  sec¬ 
tion  devoted  to  late  cable  dispatches 
from  Tokio  and  one  timely  editorial  each 
day. 

John  F.  Ness  has  been  named  adver- 
ti.sing  manager  of  the  Pacific  Commercial 
.Vdverti.se r.  He  came  to  Honolulu  as  a 
reporter  for  the  Adverti.ser,  “covering” 
the  waterfront. 


PUBLISHERS  ASK  FREIGHT  REBATE 


Oklahomans  Say  They  Have  Been  Over¬ 
charged  Since  November,  1916. 

On  complaint  of  print  paper  u.sers  in 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  filed  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commis.sion,  a  hearing  was 
conducted  in  Tulsa  last  week  relative  to 
freight  rates  in  carload  lot.s. 

It  is  alleged  by  the  Tul.sa  paper  u.sers 
that  the  rate  into  Tulsa  is  discrimina¬ 
tory,  in  that  it  Is  higher  than  that 
charged  to  other  cities.  According  to 
Kxaminer  Gib.son,  who  conducted  the 
hearing,  in  ca.se  the  Tulsii  shippers  are 
sustained  they  will  be  allowed  to  recover 
from  the  railroads  all  freight  paid  on 
shipments  of  paper  in  excess  of  the  rate 
in  effect  prior  to  November  1,  1916, 
when  the  new  tariffs  became  effective. 


Best  F'ndorsed  as  Editor 
No  little  part  in  the  success  of  the 
l.,oyal  I>(‘gi>jn  of  I.,oggers  and  I.,uml)er- 
tnen,  a  patriotic  organization  of  em¬ 
ployers  and  employees,  is  attributed  to 
its  Gfllcial  Bulletin,  edited  by  Spencer 
Best,  a  new.spaper  man  well  known  in 
San  Franciaco  and  Portland,  Ore.  At  a 
recent  meeting  of  5C0  delegates  of  the 
Loyal  Legion,  it  was  voted  to  mai.itain 
the  Bulletin  permanently  and  Mr.  Be.st 
was  urged  to  remain  as  its  editor. 


Jobbers  Advertise  Dallas 
The  Dalla.t  (Tex.)  Trade  League,  an 
organization  of  joblK-r.s,  is  conducting 
an  extensive  adverti.sing  campaign  in 
which  newspaper  .space  i.s  Iieing  used 
freely  for  the  purpose  of  properly  .set- 
ting  the  advantages  of  Dallas  as  a  mar¬ 
ket  centre  t  roperly  before  the  merchant.s 
of  Dallas  trade  territory.  Ij.  H.  Ix,w1.s, 
President  of  the  league.  Is  directing  the 
advertising. 


West  Virginia  Editors  Inrorporale 
A  State  charter  has  been  granted  to 
the  We.st  Virginia  Kditorial  As.sociation. 
The  officers  are:  Pre.sident,  T.  T.  Mc- 
(’ougal,  Ceredo;  vice-president,  U.  T. 
Ixmg,  Huntington:  .secretary,  P.  W. 
Morri.s,  Parkersburg.  The  headquar¬ 
ters  will  l)e  in  Charle.ston. 


Sun  and  Earth  Join  in  CofTeyville 
A.  J.  Valentine,  former  newspaper 
man  and  late  County  Clerk  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  County,  Kansas,  has  purchased 
the  Coffey ville  (Kan.)  Daily  Karth  and 
will  start  the  Sun  and  Daily  Karth,  a 
morning  paper.  The  Sun  recently  com¬ 
bined  with  the  Journal. 


Will  Confer  With  Rutisians 
William  Allen  White,  publisher  of  the 
Kmporia  (Kan.)  Gazette,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  one  of  the  two  American  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  Marmora  peace  conference 
with  the  Russian  factions. 


You  may  have  been  one  of 
those  who  overlooked  New 
Jersey  when  you  thought  of 
Industrial  States,  but  you  will 
never  have  to  be  told  that 

NEW  JERSEY 

Is  a  Great 
Agricultural 
State 

True,  there's  nothing  vast  about  her  territory — 
there  are  no  great  stretches  of  wheat  fields  as  in 
the  West,  but  there  are  thousands  of  smaller 
farms  interlacing  the  towns  and 
cities  —  rich  with  productive 
power,  growing  some  of  the  finest 
vegetables  on  earth. 


Hatlur  than  vail  them 
farms,  irv,  outjhl  to  vail 
tlivm  (jardens. 


And  right  around  this  giant  vegeta¬ 
ble  garden  and  berry  patch,  are  pop¬ 
ulous  cities — two  of  the  biggest  in 
the  country — and  America’s  largest 
resorts — all  eagerly  devouring  these 
New  Jersey  vegetables  at  the  highest 
prices  paid  anywhere. 

New  Jersey  farmers  and  suburbanites 
are  very  prosperous  indeed.  They 
can  buy  anything  that’s  good  that 
you  might  advertise. 


Use  these  Jersey  Papers 

Paper  Circulation.  Rate  5,000  lines 

Asbury  Park  Press  (E) .  7,360 

Atlantic  City  Press  (M)  Union  (E)  .  13,135 

Elizabeth  Journal  (E)  (A.B  C.)  .  .  . 

Hackensack  Record .  5,072 

Hudson  Observer  (Hoboken)  .  38,668 

Passaic  Herald  (E) .  7,302 

Passaic  News  (E) .  8,009 

Paterson  Press-Guardian  (E)  .  12,500 

Perth  Amboy  Evening  News  (E) .  8,025 

Plainfield  Courier-News  (E) .  7,427 

Written  and  prepared  by  Theodore  S.  Fettinger 
Advertising  Agency,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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From  the  Point  of  Vie 


A  Woman’s  Page — a  New  Daily  Feature 


Appeared  for  the  First  Time  Monday,  February  10,  in  the 


Krttr  jgarli  Po^ 


IN  presenting  the  page  tBi)t  ^eto  |9orfe  Cbening  }3os!t  embarks  on 
no  new  policy  but  extends  an  old  one.  It  has  always  recog¬ 
nized  woman’s  claim  to  attention.  Its  news  and  editorial 
standards,  too;  its  cleanliness,  its  open  pursuit  of  the  truth,  its 
regard  for  the  finer  things  in  life  and  living,  won  for  it  a  large 
following  among  women.  In  addition  it  has  had — and  has — 
brilliant  women  writers  and  departments  of  peculiar  interest  to 
women.  The  woman’s  page  marshals  these  features  compact¬ 
ly — and  it  adds  new  ones! 


To  mirror  the  enlarging  life  of  woman  and  to  give  her  point  of 
view  is  the  aim  of  the  Woman’s  Page.  What  is  this  point  of 
view?  It  may  be  indefinable  but  it’s  real.  The  modern  woman 
is  absorbed  in  a  flood  of  new  interests  which  far  transcend  in 
number  those  which  she  once  regarded  as  hers.  Her  entry  into 
politics  and  industry  has  brought  her  into  relationship  with 
whole  segments  of  life  to  which  she  was  a  stranger. 


And  so  the  woman’s  interest  in  the  high-grade  newspaper  as  a 
whole  is  keener  than  ever  before.  But  not  even  a  world  war  and 
a  suffrage  amendment  can  delete  years  of  racial  history  and  tra¬ 
ditions.  The  woman  retains  her  point  of  view,  her  special  inter¬ 
ests,  and  she  has  a  definite  contribution  to  make  to  the  social 
order. 


“As  It  Seems  to  Her” 

‘‘AS  IT  SEEMS  TO  HER,”  one  of  the  new  features,  indicates 
the  aim.  In  a  delightful  vein  of  good-humored  candor,  the 
editor  writes  of  events  as  she  sees  them,  as  they  affect  women 
and  the  home.  Daily  a  feature  story  deals  with  the  activities  of 
women  in  civics,  in  education,  in  industry,  in  science,  or  in  the 
arts.  Women  who  have  won  distinction  are  interviewed. 
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of  the  Modern  Woman 


'X  ■.7i'i::r:n!i:nTnnirnnnrT!iuq!i: 


“The  Particular  Person” 

Here,  too,  “THE  PARTICULAR  PERSON,”  explorer  of  quaint 
shops  and  dining-places,  pathfinder  for  those  who  would  know 
New  York,  reports  her  daily  discoveries.  A  contagious  enthusi¬ 
asm  sparkles  in  her  words.  Alluring  pen-pictures  stimulate 
fancy  and  bring  an  avalanche  of  letters  asking  for  details. 

Fashions  have  their  place  of  honor!  Drawings  specially  made 
for  the  purpose  illustrate  the  new  designs  vividly. 

The  personal  column  notes  the  entertainments  and  movements 
of  persons  of  social  prominence. 

“The  Home-Maker” 

Each  Saturday  PRUDENCE  BRADISH,  “THE  HOME¬ 
MAKER,”  writes  inspiringly  about  how  to  meet  and  solve  the 
puzzling  problems  that  arise  in  every  household.  They  are  of 
all  kinds — these  problems.  Most  of  them  involve  human  rela¬ 
tionships;  many  of  them  centre  about  the  training  of  children. 
To  all  of  them  Prudence  Bradish  brings  a  wealth  of  understand¬ 
ing  and.  of  common-sense. 

“The  Reader’s  Guide” 

In  “THE  READER’S  GUIDE”  each  Saturday  May  Lambeiton 
Becker  writes  about  books,  answers  queries,  tells  what  books 
will  give  the  information  desired. 

Spring  and  Summer  Fashion  Review 

On  February  26  Cf)e  Cbening  5o£(t  will  issue  its  SPRING  AND 
SUMMER  FASHION  REVIEW.  Who  will  dictate  after-war 
fashions?  Paris  or  New  York?  The  Fashion  Review  will  de¬ 
scribe  and  illustrate  the  designs  which  all  America  will  be  wear¬ 
ing  in  months  to  come. 

Every  business  man  knows  that  women  are  decision-makers. 
Whatever  the  article  to  be  purchased — automobile  or  furniture 
or  clothing  or  home — it  is  she  who  often  casts  the  deciding  vote. 
A  newspaper  that  is  read  by  women  —  a  newspaper  that  goes 
into  the  home  instead  of  being  left  on  the  subway  seat — a  news¬ 
paper  that  is  liked  and  respected — a  newspaper  that  people  are 
glad  to  be  seen  reading — is  a  newspaper  in  which  advertising 
carries  weight  and  achieves  far-reaching  results! 


20  VE8EY  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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LARGER  SPACE  IS  USED 
BY  ADVERTISERS 

(Continued  from  Page  18) 

Kfven.  We  made  a  similar  record  in  for¬ 
eign  advertising,  also  in  classified. 

Husiness  in  the  city  is  ’good  in  every 
line.  Nashville  is  also  developing  rapidly 
as  a  live  stock  market,  and  with  the 
po.s.sihle  location  near  here  of  the  sol¬ 
diers'  farm  projects?,  the  outlook  for 
1919  could  not  be  better. 

L.  S.  Calvin,  manager  Lima  (Ohio) 
News: 

The  foreign  schedules  of  the  Lima 
Ibtily  and  Sunday  News  for  January 
show  an  increase  of  22  per  cent,  over 
1918,  but  a  .slight  decline  from  January, 
1917.  There  is  more  big  business,  food¬ 
stuffs.  automobiles,  soft  drinks,  tobaccos. 

The  buying  power  is  as  great  in  the 
Lima  di.strict  as  at  any  period,  and  ex¬ 
cept  for  patent  medicines,  our  inquiries 
show  that  all  well-advertised  goods  of 
merit  are  moving  steadily. 

C.  F.  Colvin,  general  manager  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  Democrat: 

As  we  see  it,  the  year  1919  will  l)e 
the  bigge.st  in  the  advertising  game. 
January,  1919,  was  a  better  month  than 
January,  1918,  and  we  are  satisfied  that 
every  month  in  the  year  will  be  better 
than  the  corre.sponding  month  of  la-st 
year. 

M.  C.  Meigs,  advertising  manager  Chi¬ 
cago  .American: 

We  gained  in  January  241  column.s. 
To  February  7  we  are  about  seventy- 
five  columns  ahead,  di.stributed  over  both 
local  and  foreign  advertising.  The  other 
Chicago  papers  have  also  shown  gains 
over  this  period. 

I  am  very  optimi.stic  about  the  pos- 


for  products  that  have  not  been  adver¬ 
tised  heretofore.  Large  and  attractive 
copy  will  Ije  u.sed. 

Bo.ston  retailers  in  practically  every 
line  of  trade  state  that  1918  was  one 
of  their  most  succe.ssful  years,  despite 
the  dra.stic  conditions,  and  January  has 
far  exceeded  the  corresponding  month 
of  1918. 

H,  'K.  Edwards,  manager  St.  Paul 
Daily  News: 

Our  retail  stores  have  all  done  a 
splendid  business  during  January,  a 
great  deal  more  than  in  January,  1918. 
A  number  of  our  progressive  merchants 
tell  us  that  they  believe  they  will  have 
the  biggest  year’s  business  in  their  his¬ 
tory  during  1919. 

Our  pro.spects  for  foreigm  business 
during  1919  al.so  look  exceedingly 
bright,  since  agencies  are  all  preparing 
national  campaigns. 

In  January  our  local  advertising 
gained  about  68,000  lines  over  the  same 
month  of  last  year  and  in  foreign  more 
than  10,000  lines. 

Herbert  Ponting,  buKine«<s  manager 
Detroit  News: 

While  the  month  ju.st  closing  would 
.show  a  very  substantial  increase  over 
the  same  month  a  year  ago,  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  assume  that  such  a 
comparison  should  be  used  as  a  barom¬ 
eter  for  the  balance  of  the  year,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  January',  1918,  was  most 
unfavorable  from  a  general  busines.s 
standpoint. 

From  present  indications,  however, 
1919,  no  doubt,  will  be  a  very  good  year 
from  an  advertising  standpoint:  but  wo 
should  not  be  deceived  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  by  the  phenomenal  increase  for  the 
month  of  January. 


W.  H.  Rible,  business  manager  Co¬ 
lumbus  (O.)  State  Journal: 

In  my  estimation  this  will  be  one  of 
the  best  years  since  191.8.  National 
advertisers  are  planning  to  spend  more 
money  for  advertising  this  year  than 
for  the  two  previous  yeara  Our  mar¬ 
kets  are  world-wide,  and  we  will  have 
a  wonderful  sale  of  American-manu¬ 
factured  goods.  Our  records  indicate  a 
54  per  cent  increase  in  space  during 
the  month  of  January,  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  year.  We  are  plan¬ 
ning  on  the  large.st  year  in  our  history. 

The  prospects  for  a  mo.st  wonderful 
year  in  circulation  are  being  realized. 
We  are  all  optimistic  in  Columbus,  O. 

One  automobile  dealer  in  this  city 
sold  more  cars  during  January  than 
any  other  one  agency  of  that  factory, 
and  broke  all  his  own  prevlbus  records. 

W.  F.  Wiley,  general  manager  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer: 

We  are  not  disposed  to  regard  the 
month  of  January  as  a  criterion  for 
the  entire  business  year.  If  it  might 
l)e  regarded  as  an  index  to  the  months 
that  are  to  follow,  certainly  1919  would 
be  a  banner  year.  Indeed,  It  may  be. 
Before  accepting  such  a  prediction,  the 
average  business  man  will  want  much 
reassurance  regarding  the  settlement  of 
taxation  matters,  and  a  solution  of  the 
unemployment  situation. 

January  was  all  right.  Let  us  hope 
that  succeeding  months  will  be  as  good. 

F.  O.  Larson,  business  manager  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  World: 

I  do  not  remember  a  time  in  recent 
years  when  the  advertising  outlook  wu.^ 
quite  so  favorable. 

Our  foreign  business  in  January  has 


O.  Harrington,  business  manager  Day- 
ton  (O.)  News;  Springfield  (O.)  News: 

If  January  is  to  be  taken  as  a  crite¬ 
rion  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  the 
Dayton  News  is  going  to  experience 
splendid  gains  over  1918,  which  was  a 
banner  year  in  our  history. 

For  January,  local  business  shows  a 
gain  of  50  per  cent  over  1917,  foreign 
business  a  gain  of  29  per  cent,  and 
clas.sified  a  gain  of  35  per  cent. 

J.  W.  Brown,  business  manager  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Commercial  Tribune: 

The  indications  are  that  our  January 
business  will  exceed  both  the  1917  and 
1918  year.s,  with  an  outlook  for  a  big 
year  in  the  foreign  field. 

Locally,  we  are  Increasing  every 
month  over  the  preceding  month,  and 
we  feel  hopeful  over  the  outlook  for  the 
the  new  year. 

Start  Non-Partisan  Daily  in  St.  Paul 

The  National  Non-Partisan  League 
i.s  about  to  e.stablish  a  daily,  probably 
afternoon,  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  to  be  de¬ 
voted,  as  the  promoters  put  It,  to  “the 
intere.sts  of  organized  farmers  and  or¬ 
ganized  labor.”  In  North  Dakota,  whore 
the  league  is  in  full  political  control,  it 
has  three  dailies — the  Fargo  Courier- 
New's,  Bisn>arck  Daily  Capital  Press  and 
Grand  Forks  Evening  American. 

Missourians  to  Meet  Jointly 

The  annual  "Journalism  Week”  of  the 
Department  of  Journalism  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  will  be  held  the  week 
of  May  5  to  10  at  Columbia,  Mo.  At 
the  .same  time  the  Mis.souri  Press  As- 
.soclation  will  hold  its  spring  meeting 
and  the  two  will  celebrate  the  centen¬ 
nial  of  the  founding  of  the  first  news¬ 
paper  in  Mi.ssouri  on  May  10. 


.sibility  of  doing  a  big  business  in  1919. 
Since  the  first  of  the  year  we  have 
written  new  contracts  amounting  to 
over  100,000  lines.  The  bulk  of  this 
lineage  w'as  from  new  advertisers:  a 
.small  part  of  it  was  from  old  contracts 
which  were  increased  to  double,  and 
.sometimes  treble,  their  old  lineage. 

Our  merchants  report  a  very  fine  re¬ 
tail  busi/»e.s.s,  and  while  they  are  some¬ 
what  uneasy  as  to  ju.st  what  conditions 
will  be,  they  are  continuing  to  adver- 
ti.se  and  to  buy  for  future  .sale.s. 

Stanley  Resor,  president  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company,  New  York: 

Our  figures  for  January,  1919,  will 
show  the  large.st  January  in  the  hi>»tory 
of  the  company — a  very  sub.stantial  in¬ 
crease  over  January,  1918. 

With  the  general  earning  power  of 
the  country  as  high  as  it  i.s,  and  as  wide- 
.spread.  there  should  be  a  very  substan¬ 
tial  bu.siness  on  all  articles  of  general 
consumption  ready  for  those  who  go 
after  it. 

H.  'Marrhant,  advertising  manager 
Boston  Post: 

If  the  first  month  of  the  Peace  Year 
can  be  considered  as  a  criterion  for 
the  other  eleven,  1919  is  going  to  be 
the  banner  year  for  advertising  In  the 
history  of  New  England  newspapers. 

All  the  Boston  papers  report  big  gains 
in  local  and  national  advertising  for 
January,  and  the  Boston  Post  estab- 
lisl'.ed  a  new  high  water  advertl.sing 
mark  for  Boston  and  gained  171,760 
lines  in  display  advertising  over  Jan¬ 
uary,  1918. 

Tlie  volume  of  orders  on  hand  for 
national  advertising  is  the  larg:est  ever 
had  at  this  reason  of  the  year.  Not 
only  are  the 'old  favorites  coming  back 
but  several  large  advertising  campaigns 
will  shortly  appear  in  the  Boston  Post 


M.  P.  Linn,  general  manager  St.  Louis 
Republic: 

The  January  record  of  St.  Louis  in  a 
business  way  has  been  exceptionally 
gratifying,  and  both  wholesale  and  re¬ 
tail  merchants  are  extraordinarily  opti¬ 
mi.stic. 

All  the  St.  Ix>uls  advertl.sing  agencies 
are  bu.sier  than  ever  before  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  plans  and  copy  for  clients. 
.Ml  of  the  St.  Louis  newspapers  for 
January  show  a  substantial  increase  in 
business. 

This  year  has  made  a  fine  start,  and 
it  is  expected  that  its  close  will  show 
a  bigger  bu.siness  record  for  St.  Louis 
than  ever  before. 

C.  S.  Woolarcl,  aclvertising  manager 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Observer: 

We  believe  1919  will  eclipse  all  pre¬ 
vious  years  in  the  volume  of  news- 
I>.aper  advertising. 

It  is  al.so  our  Ixjlief  that  daily  news- 
I'apers  will  show  a  greater  per  cent  of 
increase  for  this  year  than  any  other 
class  of  publications  or  various  forms 
of  advertising. 

For  January  we  .show  a  net  gain  ir 
space  of  over  25  per  cent,  the  gain  i,i 
national  l>eing  38  per  c’ent. 

Graham  Sanford,  manager  Reno  (Nev.) 
Evening  Gazette: 

The  year  opens  with  our  advertising 
contract.s,  both  local  and  foreign,  calling 
for  a  greater  lineage  than  those  of  one 
year  ago.  Our  1918  business  exceeded 
1917  by  approximately  10  per  cent,  but 
with  lesser  net  earnings,  due  to  the  ad- 
^•ances  made  in  print  paper,  wagres,  etc. 
.Tanuary,  1919,  advertising  shows  a 
.‘■light  increase  over  January,  1918. 
Bu.siness  and  industrial  conditions  In 
Nevada  are  much  better  than  one  yee.r 
ago. 


been  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  the  h  L.  Burba  Succeeds  J.  P.  Glass 
TuLsa  World  during  any  previous  Jan-  Howard  L.  Burba,  for  the  past  two 
\iary,  and  if  the  campaigns  of  which  we  years  editor  of  the  IJma  (Ohio)  Time.s, 
have  lK>en  advised  materialize,  1919  will  has  been  made  m.anaglng  editor  of  the 
be  a  banner  year  In  the  foreign  adver-  Dayton  Journal,  succeeding  Joel  1’. 
ti.sing  field.  Gla.s.s. 


“America’s  Largest  and  Best  Newspaper  Industrin]  Advertising  Agency’ 

This  permanent  Weekly 
Business  Man’s  Page  secur¬ 
ed  among  non-regular  ad¬ 
vertisers  has  been  running 
two  years — it  is  one  of  a 
chain  of  pages  we  handle — 
it  carries  over  one  hundred 
thousand  lines  of  advertis¬ 
ing  per  year  more  than 
thirty-five  thousand  dollars 
annually  in  new  business, 
which  the  paper  would  not 
otherwise  obtain.  The  Page 
is  beneficial  in  many  ways 
— it  has  made  new  adver¬ 
tisers  and  helped  circula¬ 
tion  —  it  has  aided  the 
paper  in  being  recognised 
as  the  business  man’s  news¬ 
paper  in  its  community. 


Traveling! 


Contracts  with  the  adver¬ 
tiser  commence  and  end  to¬ 
gether  and  are  made  for 
twenty  weeks  at  a  time,  be¬ 
ing  renewed  each  twenty 
weeks. 


The  question  of  a  cancellation  of  an  ac¬ 
cepted  contract  rests  entirely  with  the 
newspaper. 

All  advertising  is  solicited  on  an  indirect 
result,  general  publicity  basis. 

Representative  sent  upon  request. 


Home  Office,  Ninth  Floor,  Dexter  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 
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BONSOIR  IS  NEW  DAILY 
FOR  PARISIANS 


Evening  Edition  of  L’Oeuvre  Makes  Spe¬ 
cial  Effort  to  Interest  Women  Readers 
— War  Restrictions  Raised — New 
Papers  in  Germany 


(From  Our  Own  Correspondent.) 

I’Aiiia,  January  17. — A  new  afternoon 
jraper  began  life  this  week,  born  as  usual 
with  French  papers  without  much  pre¬ 
liminary  adverti.sing,  the  name,  Bonsolr 
(Good  Evening)  without  explanation  a-s 
to  what  it  meant,  having  been  plastered 
about  the  town,  especially  on  the  sub¬ 
way  stations,  but  not  to  any  imposing 
extent. 

Bonisoir  is  an  evening  edition  of  Gus¬ 
tave  Tery's  bright  morning  paper, 
B’Oeuv’re,  and  Intends  to  make  a  special 
effort  to  interest  women  (incidentally  it 
may  be  remarked  that  French  dailies  do 
not  go  out  of  their  way  to  attract  women 
readers,  except  by  printing  serial  stories, 
nor  do  French  women  seem  to  attach 
much  Importance  to  dailies,  at  least,  did 
not,  until  the  war  began). 

Ads  to  Be  Chosen 

Bon.soir  aJ'nounces  that  “its  advertise¬ 
ments  wiil  be  carefully  chosen,”  but 
apparently  it  did  not  find  any  choice 
enough  for  its  first  number,  except  one 
of  its  own,  offering  $2,000  in  prizes  for 
the  nearest  attempts  to  forecast  the  date 
that  peace  will  be  signed. 

Its  only  unique  feature,  as  yet,  is  to 
print  its  titie  on  the  back  page  only. 
Its  most  original  article  is  an  interview 
with  the  restaurant  manager  who  sup¬ 
plies  President  Wilson  with  his  meals 
at  the  Murat  Mansion.  “President  Wil¬ 
son,”  according  to  this  high  authority, 
“has  a  special  appreciation  of  French 
cooking.” 

If  the  ex-Kaiser  receives  the  Berlin 
papers  which  are  appearing  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  they  would  give  him  a  consid¬ 
erable  shock. 

Some  of  the  new  organs  that  have 
.started  since  the  revolution  are:  The  Re¬ 
public  (Independent  Socialist,  closely 
allied  with  the  Spartacus  group) ;  the 
Red  Flag,  the  communist  organ  of  the 
Spartacus  group;  Liberty  (Independent 
Sociali.st  Democrat,  1.  e.,  Spartacus  also)  ; 
Eight  o'clock  Evening  (Ebert’s  party); 
Daily  Review  (Nationall.st  Independent, 
belonging  to  the  majority  party  now  in 
power),  and  the  Evening  Express  (re¬ 
cently  created  to  support  Ebert). 

Some  Reglrictions  Raised 
Further  limitations  have  been  re¬ 
moved  from  the  Paris  pre.s.s.  With  a 
view  to  allowing  the  Peace  Conference 
to  be  mo:-e  fully  reported,  the  French 
authorities  have  taken  measures  to  bring 
about  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  news 
print,  and  papers  wh'ch  have  for  months 
been  limited  to  two  pages  on  three  days 
a  week  are  to  be  allowed  four  pages 
five  days  a  week  and  two  pages  the 
other  two  days. 

The  .size  of  a  paper  will  .still  depend 
on  its  price — on  the  theory  that  higher 
priced  papers  have  smaller  circulations 
and  u.se  less  paper.  They  may  be 
granted  more  page.s. 

The  popular  papers,  the  Matin,  Petit 
I’arislen,  Journal,  Echo  de  Paris,  and 
I’etlt  Journal,  selling  at  two  cent.s,  will 
have  four  pages  five  days  a  week,  and 
the  Daily  Mail  (Continental  edition), 
.selling  at  four  cents,  will  have  the  right 
to  publish  six  pages  every  day  under 
the  scale  adopted. 

Another  ruling  mo<lifics  the  regula¬ 
tion  which  forbade  newspapers  and 


periodicals  containing  advertisements 
from  being  sent  abroad.  This  regula¬ 
tion  was  Introduced  becau.se  it  was  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  enemy  used  the  adver- 
ti.sing  columns  of  the  pre.ss  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  .spies  in  the  country.  Many 
papers,  especially  the  illustrated  week¬ 
lies,  printed  copies  for  their  foreign  sub- 
.scribers  with  the  advertising  columns 
blank. 

Readers  Name  a  Paper 

The  vote  taken  by  the  new  daily 
paper  Oui  In  its  search  for  a  new 
name  has  resulted  in  a  majority  in 
favor  of  L’Avenlr  (The  Future).  The 
fifteen  names  sugge.sted  by  the 
paper  were  arranged  by  its  readers 
in  the  following  order:  L’.Vvenir, 

L’Entente,  La  Concorde,  La  Gloire, 
L’Union  Francaise,  Pari.s,  La  Paix 
Nationale,  L’Horizon,  I^e  Valnqueur  (The 
Victor),  La  Clartd  (Brightness),  La 
Tribune,  Oui,  I>a  Cit4  (The  City), 
L'Etincellc  (The  Spark),  and  La  Flamme 
(The  Flame).  As  a  re.sult  Oui  changed 
its  name  on  January  1  to  L’ Avenir. 

Women  proved  far  better  prophets 
than  men  in  the  competition.  The  first 
prize,  $3,000,  went  to  Madame  Ren4e 
Dumay,  aged  twenty-two,  the  mother  of 
two  babies  and  wife  of  a  poilu  who  is 
in  hospital  recovering  from  a  severe 
wound.  The  second  and  third  prizes, 
each  $200,  were  taken  by  women. 


GOT  MORE  THAN  PICTURES 


Northmore  Given  Thirty  Days  in  Jail  for 
Photographing  Court 


James  Northmore,  Chicago  Tribune 
photographer,  recently  crept  up  behind 
Judge  Gemmill  in  the  Court  of  Domes¬ 
tic  Relations  and  took  a  flashlight  of 
the  court-room  with  a  bang  that 
sounded  like  the  crack  of  a  .48-revolver. 

Northmore  was  after  .  “action”  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  principal.s.  At  the  .sound 
of  the  explosion  women  fainted  all  over 
the  court-room,  and  the  Judge  was 
startled  out  of  his  chair.  Bailiffs  pounced 
upon  the  photographer  and  Judge  Gem- 
mill  sentenced  him  to  .serve  thirty  days 
in  jail  for  contempt  of  court.  The  Judge 
personally  seized  the  photographic  plates 
from  Northmore’s  hands  and  smashed 
them  against  the  floor. 

George  D.  Emme,  a  probation  officer 
for  the  Chicago  Juvenile  Court,  was 
found  guilty  by  a  jury  .January  30  of 
as.saultlng  and  beating  Northmore  and 
breaking  his  camera  on  January  9, 


“Nonpartisans”  Invade  Minneapolis 
Minne.sota  members  of  the  Non¬ 
partisan  I.rf’ague  have  incorporated  as 
the  Northwest  Puhli.shing  Company, 
headquarters  in  Minneapolis,  with 
$1,000,000  capital,  to  issue  a  daily.  Her¬ 
bert  E.  Gaston,  of  St.  Paul,  is  presi¬ 
dent;  ThOiHas  Van  I^ear,  the  Sociali.st 
Mayor  of  Minneapolis,  defeated  for  re- 
election,  vice-president,  and  Thomas  V. 
Sullivan,  of  St.  Paul,  defeated  nominee 
for  attorney-general,  secretary.  James 
A.  Manahan,  of  St.  Paul,  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  Congres.s,  Is  one  of  the  five  in¬ 
corporators. 


Boreman  Buys  Out  Pilkington 
A.  I.  Boreman,  fonner  vice-president 
and  busine.ss  manager  of  the  Merchants’ 
Trade  Journal,  has  succeeded  W.  .T.  Pilk- 
ington  as  president  arid  publisher,  pur¬ 
chasing  Mr.  Pilkington’.s  stock.  The 
latter  retires  on  account  of  ill  health 
and  will  probably  move  from  Iowa  to  a 
milder  climate.  Mr.  Boreman  has  been 
connected  with  the  Merchants’  Trade 
Journal  for  nine  years. 


dwell  over  2,500,000  Michigan  people — 
five-sixths  of  the  whole  state’s  population. 

They  can  be  thoroughly  covered  only  by 
the  14  newspapers  listed  here,  whose  com¬ 
bined  net  paid  circulation  exceeds  475,000 
— about  one  copy  for  every  five  men,  wo¬ 
men  and  children,  native  and  foreign  born. 

Michigan  is  exceptional  in  the  great  ad¬ 
vantages  offered  the  advertiser — amount 
and  prosperity  of  population,  thorough¬ 
ness  of  coverage,  small  number  of  papers 
required,  and  resulting  low  expense. 


adv.  rate 


Circu'ation  and  Advertising  Rates 

Net  paid  5,000-line 

Newspaper  circulation 

.\drian  Telcj^ram  . 

Ann  Arbor  Times-News  .  7,30° 

Battle  Creek  Moon-Journal  .  6,457 

Bay  City  Times-Tribune  .  16,814 

Detroit  News . .  217,000 

Flint  Journal  .  25,947 

Grand  Rapids  Press .  84,435 

Jackson  Citizen-Patriot  .  24,781 

Kalamazoo  Gazette-Telegraph  .  23,893 

Lansing  State  Journal .  26,094 

Muskegon  Chronicle .  t3>574 

Pontiac  Press-Gazette  .  10,912 

Pt.  Huron  Times-IIerald  .  11.257 

Saginaw  News-Courier .  24,000 
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Editor  ^  Publisher  for  February  15, 1919 


TIPS  FOR  THE  AD 
MANAGER 


Rhookk,  Smith  &  French,  Detroit, 
Will  liandl'*  future  advortisinR  of  Howell 
Kleetric  Moiors  Company,  Howell,  Mieh. 

Cmaki,bk  If.  Toi'zamn  Aubncy,  (Miiea- 
fio.  Ha-s  iK-en  apiHjinted  to  liandle  ac- 
eouiit  of  Wr.zit  Manufacturing  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Minneapoli.s. 

Uocwtfs-r.RETT-HAKEit  t'o.MPANv,  Cleve¬ 
land.  Will  handle  advertising  of  the 
Ohio  Smelting  and  Ueflning  Company, 
Cleveland. 

CowMas-HofsE  .\<:kn<'V,  t'leveland. 
Has  lH‘en  given  charge  of  advertising 
for  (’olumtiian  Hardwai'e  Company, 
I'leveland. 

Natio.nai,  l*ia>iBi:vER.s  anii  Fiu’it  I’lion- 
i'<TS  ,\s.soi'iATioN  ha.s  Im-cu  organized  in 
Washington,  1 ».  C.,  to  exleml  the  u.se, 
<)f  presi-rves.  It  contemplates  a  country¬ 
wide  advertising  campaign. 

.\ovBRTisiNG  Service  Co.vii’any,  I,ti>., 
Monti-eal,  has  started  a  general  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  for  the  Holland  Paper 
Company,  Dtd.,  a  Canadian  manufact¬ 
urer  of  Ijond  papers. 

HijtcKMAN-Hoss  Company.  New  York. 
Has  been  appointed  agent  for  Emer.son 
Phonograph  Company,  Inc.,  New  York. 

I,Yr)i«oN  &  HANFxmn,  Uochester,  N.  Y. 
Will  place  account  of  Sill  Stove  Works. 
Rochester,  on  “Sterling'  ranges  and  fur¬ 
naces. 

Smith,  Denne  &  Mckire,  Hip.,  Toi-onto, 
Csing  daily  new.spapers  throughout 
Canada  to  advertise  the  New  York 
Times  History  of  the  War 

CouuN  Armstrong,  1457  Hroadway, 
New  York.  Placing  orders  with  the 
same  list  of  newspapers  as  last  year  for 
New  York  Rife  In.surance  Company. 

Ati.as  Apvertisino  Agency,  4o0 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  Placing  300- 
line  one-time  and  1.50-line  three-time 
orders  with  New  England  newspajiers 
for  Pliilip  Morris  Cigarette  Company. 

.Xyer  &  Son,  Pliiladelpliia. 
Placing  orders  with  newspapers  in  vari¬ 
ous  .sei-tions  for  Hoyce  Moto-Meter  <  om- 
pany;  again  fdacing  orders  with  South- 
ern  newspapers  for  Reilly-Taylor  Com¬ 
pany. 

P.artoN  &  l>i  lt.sTiNE,  25  West  Forty- 
fifth  Street,  New  York.  Placing  ordms 
with  Western  newspaiwrs  for  Vogue 
Publishing  Company. 

C,FX)RGK  Ratten  Co.mpany,  Fourth  .\ve- 
nue  Ruilding.  New  York.  Again  placing 
orders  with  newsi>aiK>rs  for  E.  .X.  .Mal¬ 
lory  &  Sons;  will  place  adverti.sing  for 
Mishawaka  Woolen  XIanufacturing 
Comfiany. 

Ri,ack MAN -Ross  t'oMPANY,  85  Madi.son 
.\venue.  New  York.  Making  10,000-line 
i-ontracts  with  .some  Western  and  Pacific 
Coa.st  new.spapers  for  (Icneral  Cigar 
Company. 

('ROOT  &  Denmart,  2<l  Ve.sey  Street, 
New  York.  Placing  one-time  orders 
with  Pacific  Coast  newspaisrs  for 
Youroveta  Home  &  Foreign  Trading 
Company. 

Doreanp  .Vgency,  .\tlantic  City,  N.  .1. 
PhK-ing  orders  with  newsiiaiM-rs  in  vari- 
ou.s  se<-tions  for  a  combination  of  I,on- 
don  adverti.sers. 

It.  \V.  Faireax,  World  Ruilding,  New 
York.  Placing  orders  with  newspapers 
for  Kimlierly  Oil  &  Refining  Company. 

Chari.es  H.  Fci.ij-ir  Co.mi’any,  Cliicago. 
Will  place  the  account  of  Frederick  H. 
Young  &  Co. 

('■ariuner.  Atkinson  &  Wsuxt,  150 
.Madison  .Xvenue,  New  Y'ork.  I’lacing 
copy  with  newspapers  in  various  sec¬ 
tions  for  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Com¬ 
pany. 

Gardner  AD\TiRTisiNa  Company,  St. 


Ixiuis.  Again  making  some  new  con¬ 
tracts  with  newspapers  for  Certain-teed 
Products  Corporation. 

Gl’enther-Bradpord  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
Placing  orders  with  new.spapers  for  Dr. 
R.  Newman. 

fli  NDDACH  Advertising  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago.  .\gain  placing  copy  with  news¬ 
papers  for  Glolie  Soap  Company. 

H.  E.  .Tam IS  Adat-stisino  Agency,  110 
We.st  Nineteenth  Street,  New  York. 
Placing  150-line  special  copy  with  news- 
jiapers  for  Sloan's  liniment. 

H.  W.  Kastor  &  Sons  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Will  handle  advertising  for  Pllgin 
National  Watch  Company. 

Hissing  Advertising  Co.mpany,  Dcs 
.Moine.s.  Will  place  the  account  for 
Iowa  Ril'd  Company. 

IxiRD  &  Thomas,  Chicago.  Again  mak¬ 
ing  contracts  with  some  Western  news- 
jiapers  for  Quaker  Oats  Company:  mak¬ 
ing  5.fi00-linp  contracts  with  some  Texas 
newspai«'rs  for  Pepsodent  Company. 

Manternach  Company,  Hartford, Conn. 
Placing  orders  with  newspapers  for 
F'uller  Rrush  Company. 

Moss-Chase  Company,  Buffalo.  Placing 
orders  with  a  .selected  list  of  newspapers 
for  I’sit  Manufacturing  Company  of 
.\merica. 

Carroij.  D.  Mi-rphy,  Chicago.  Placing 
orders  with  newspapers  in  various  sec¬ 
tions  for  James  H.  Rhodes  &  Co. 

Pai'i.  S.  Nemeyer  Co.mpany,  Cleveland. 
Plai-ing  orders  with  newspapers  gen¬ 
erally  for  Chieftain  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany. 

Charles  F.  W.  Nichoi.8  Company, 
Chicago.  Placing  orders  with  .some 
newspapers  for  Maryland,  Huntington, 
&  Green  Hotels. 

Powers,  .Xi.exander  &  Jenkins  Com¬ 
pany,  Detroit.  Places  advertising  for 
Oldfield  Tire  Company. 

Frank  Presbrey  Company,  456  h'ourth 
.\venue.  New  York.  Again  placing  copy 
with  new.spapers  generally  for  American 
Tobacco  Company. 

Ri  thrapfe  &  Ryan,  404  Fourth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York.  I’lacing  the  advertising 
for  American  Technical  Society. 

Frank  Sea.man,  Inc,  470  Fourth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  Y’ork.  Placing  9,500-line 
scheilule.s  with  newspa tiers  generally  for 
Riggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Company. 

ScHix’K  Advbrtisino  Agency,  Newark, 
N.  J.  I’lacing  orders  with  newspapers 
in  selected  .sections  for  American  Piston 
Ring. 

Sehl  .Vdvertisino  CO.MPANY,  Chicago. 
Will  place  the  adverti.sing  for  the  Gund 
Company. 

.1.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  242 
Madi.son  Avenue,  New  York.  Placing 
copy  with  newspapers  generally  for  Pic¬ 
torial  Review  Company. 

Wales  Advertising  Company,  110  We.st 
Fortieth  Street,  New  York.  Will  place 
the  adverti.sing  for  Edi.son  Storage  Bat¬ 
tery  Company. 

Guy  C.  Whidden  ,\gbncy,  Philadelphia. 
.\gain  placing  orders  with  .some  Eastern 
newspapi'rs  for  Great  Valley  Mill-s. 

W(K)D,  PuTNA.M  &  Wood  Company, 
Boston.  Placing  orders  with  1‘acific 
Coa.st  newspapers  for  Royal  Woree.ster 
Corset  Company. 

Nei-son  Chiximan  &  Co.,  St.  T.,ouis. 
Renewing  newspaper  contracts  for  Na¬ 
tional  Toilet  Company;  will  handle  ac¬ 
count  of  Newbro  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany. 

Ayrshire  Brbeobrs’  Association,  Bran¬ 
don,  Vt.  Will  make  up  lists  during  the 
month  of  April. 

Cornino-Firbstone  Aqency,  of  St. 
Paul.  Placing  copy  with  Eastern  dailies 


for  McKibbin,  Driscoll  &  Dorsey,  St. 
Paul,  advertising  McKibben  Ba-Ba 
sheep-lined  coats. 

Shuman  Agency,  110  South  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago.  The  American  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  neckwear,  Des 
Moines,  la.,  is  about  to  inaugurate  a 
limited  newspaper  campaign  of  about 
4,600  lines  through  daily  and  weekly 
new’spapers  in  the  Middle  and  North¬ 
west. 


BARBOUR  MADE  ONLY  ONE  ERROR 

York  Gazelle  and  Daily  Circulalion  Is 
1.5,026;  Nol  11,291 

In  his  recent  compilation  for  Editor  & 
Publisher  of  the  adverti.sing  rates  and 
circulation  data  of  2,000  daily  news¬ 
papers,  Ju.stin  F.  Barbour  .set  the  really 
remarkable  record  of  making  just  one 
error,  which  was  a  typographical  mis¬ 
take  in  the  circulation  of  the  York  (Pa.) 
Gazette  and  Daily. 

The  six-month  average  circulation,  as 
of  the  post  office  statement  of  October 
1,  1918,  was  printed  as  l'',291,  when  it 
.should  have  been  15,026. 

Editor  &  Publisher  is  glad  of  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  making  correction  in  ju.stice 
to  Gazette  and  Daily  publi.shers,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  point  out  the  magnifl- 
clent  work  of  Mr.  Barliour  in  handling 
his  many  thousands  of  intricate  figures 
with  a  mark  .so  near  absolutely  perfect. 

Incidentally,  Editor  &  Pubusher  is 
asked  by  J.  W.  Gitt,  treasurer  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Gazette  Company, 
to  correct  an  impre.ssion,  quite  general, 
that  the  York  Daily  merged  with  the 
Dispatch  la.st  July.  In  reality  the  Daily 
merged  with  the  Gazette,  as  it  is  now 
publi.shed. 


Providence  Officers  Re-elected 
The  Providence  Journal  Company  has 
reelected  its  1918  board  of  directors. 
Officers  follow:  President,  Stephen  O. 
Metcalf;  vice-president,  Henry  D. 
i<harpe;  editor  and  general  manager, 
.John  R.  Rathom;  treasurer,  G.  Ed¬ 
ward  Buxton,  jr.;  .secretary,  Henry  R. 
Davis;  as.si.stant  ti'easurer,  Robert  W. 
Warren. 


W.  H.  Cook’s  Will  Is  Filed 
Apprai.sal  of  the  e.'vtate  of  William  H. 
Cook,  late  business  manager  of  the 
Roche.ster  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  and  Chron¬ 
icle,  shows  a  total  valuation  of  $13,- 
163.61.  There  is  considerable  more  prop¬ 
erty,  however,  which  is  in  the  name  of 
both  Mr.  and  Mr.s.  Cook. 


ADVERTISING  AGENT 
WAS  ST.  LOUIS’  BEST 
1918  BOOSTER 


Herbert  S.  Gardner 


The  Wilkin.son  Cup  has  been  awarded 
to  Herbert  S.  Gardner,  president  of  the 
Gardner  Adverti.sing  Company,  St. 
Louis,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Liberty 
I.oans  for  the  Eighth  Federal  Reserve 
Di.strict.  It  was  donated  by  M.  L.  Wilk¬ 
in.son,  president  of  the  Scruggs-Vander- 
voort-Barney  Dry  Goods  Company,  to 
lie  given  to  the  member  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  club  who  during  1918  did  most 
to  advance  the  Interests  in  an  adverti.s¬ 
ing  way  of  the  Government,  State,  city, 
and  club. 


Hears!  Drops  Gravure  Sections 
The  Gravure  Sections  of  the  New 
Y'ork  Americ.an  and  the  Chicago  Herald- 
Examiner  have  been  discontinued  and 
C.  W.  Weddon,  their  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  has  been  transferred  from  New 
York  to  Chioago  to  a-ssist  William  H. 
Wil.son,  representative  of  the  Hearst 
morning  newspapers. 


Omaha  Ad  Men  Choose  Malison 
The  Omaha  Adverti.sing  and  Selling 
Ix'ague  has  elected  officers  for  the  en¬ 
suing  year  as  follows:  President,  Lloyd 
H.  Matt.son,  of  the  Con.servation  Savings 
and  Loan  Association;  vice-president,  J. 
TJoyd  Ferciot;  .secretary,  L.  M.  Mielcnz. 


EVERY  EVENING 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

Unquestionably  the  Lead- 
ingNewspaper  in  theField 

Lineage  increase  in  1918 
over  1917,  341,326  lines 

Increase  in  Jan.,  1919, 
over  Jan.,  1918,  89,936  lines 

Your  advertising  in  EVERY  EVE¬ 
NING  is  in  good  company  (objection¬ 
able  copy  is  not  accepted)  and  goes 
into  the  HOMES  of  the  People  you  de¬ 
sire  to  reach. 

WM.  F.  METTEN,  Bus.  Mgr.  &  Treas. 

Foreign  Kepreeentativee 

BRYANT,  GRIFFITH  &  BRUNSON,  Inc. 

New  York  Bouton  ChiraKo 


In  the  Heart  of  the  In¬ 
dustrial  CVntre  of  the  Eaat. 
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Editor  tj;  PiihJishcr  for  Fehrunry  Id,  Win 


PEARSON  AND  GIBBS  ARE  HONORED 
BY  CONFRERES  IN  NEW  YORK 


Distinguished  Englishiiieii  Address  Association  of  Foreign  Pres* 
Correspondents-— Sir  Arthur  Misses  Great 
Responsibility  of  the  Journalist 

IT  wa.s  "iust  a  buncli  of  newspaper  men,”  to  quole  the  presitling  odieer,  Dial 
gathered  last  Tuesday  i.ight  at  the  monthly  dinner  of  the  Association  of  For¬ 
eign  Press  Cor -espondents  in  the  United  States,  held  at  the  City  Clul).  Un¬ 
usual  though  it  may  be,  they  did  not  “talk  shop,”  which  is  generally  the  subject 
of  conversation  when  newspaper  men  get  together. 

The  dinner  had,  and  served  well,  two  purposes.  One,  which  was  realized  by- 
Frank  Dilnot,  president  of  the  association,  who  was  toa.stmaster,  wa.s  to  honor 
Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  long  a  new.spapcr  man,  as  he  described  himself,  and  now 
interesting  himself  intensely  in  improving  the  condition  of  the  blind.  The  other, 
known  to  evc^y  member  except  Mr.  Uilnot,  was  to  observe  the  honor  done  to  Mr. 
Dilnot  by  the  French  Oovernment  in  bestowing  upon  him  the  decoration  of 
Chevalier  of  the  I.iegion  of  Honor. 

Philip  Gibbs  an  Unexpected  Guest 


There  was  another  guest  besides  Sir 
.\rthur,  none  the  less  welcome  because 
his  presence  was  unexpected.  Philip 
CJibbs,  war  correspondent  of  the  London 
Daily  Chronicle,  who.se  splendid  de- 
.scriptions  of  what  went  on  on  the 
we.stern  front  during  the  entire  period 
of  the  war  have  been  appearing  in  the 
New  York  Times,  arrived  in  New  York 
that  very  morning,  two  days  before  he 
wa.s  expected.  Mr.  Dilnot  lost  no  time 
in  arranging  for  him  to  come  to  the  din¬ 
ner,  which  happened  at  a  fortuitous 
time. 

The  .si)irit  of  camaraderie  that  is  .so 
di.stinguished  a  feature  of  these  dinners 
of  the  foreign  correspondents  neither 
altered  nor  faltered  as  Mr.  Dilnot  in¬ 
troduced  Sir  Arthur,  and  the  rcspon.se 
of  the  guest  was  equally  that  of  one 
good  fellow  to  a  bunch  of  his  mates. 

“Sir  Arthur  is  one  of  the  possessions 
of  us  all,”  said  Mr.  Dilnot.  “He  is  one 
who  appreciates  a  good  fellow.”  (Mr. 
Dilnot  said  “damn  good  fellow,”  as  a 
matter  of  exact  quotation.)  “As  one 
who  spent  twenty  years  in  Fleet  Street 
and  came  to  know  him  well,  I  can  tell 
you  Sir  Arthur  knows  and  loves  a  re- 
I)orfer.  He  believes  in  the  Fleet  Street 
impromptu  .social  gatherings,  where 
free  .speech  and  profanity  encourage. ac¬ 
curacy  of  expression  and  of  statement; 
and  In  tho.se  realms  where  truth  pre¬ 
vails  I  never  heard  any  but  kindly 
words  spoken  of  him,  first  as  an  em- 
rdoyer,  .second  as  what  you  in  America 
call  a  regular  fellow. 

One  of  the  Big  Things 

“Sir  Arthur  has  suffered  the  grand 
deprivation — loss  of  his  sight.  But  he 
has  bani.shed  with  contempt  all  mourn¬ 
ing  over  what  men  generaliy  conceive 
a  great  affliction.  I  know  you  believe 
me  sincere  as  I  speak  thus  of  our 
gue.st,  because  we  who  are  accu.stomcd 
lo  throw  scorn  upon  the  actions  of  pub¬ 
lic  men  when  they  need  or  deserve  it 
cannot  be  accused  of  .sentimentality, 
even  upon  an  occasion  like  this.  The 
nature  of  our  profession  makie.s|  us 
pretty  good  judges  of  what  really  mat¬ 
ters  in  this  world,  and  every  man  of 
us  looks  upon  Sir  Arthur  as  one  of 
the  big  things  among  men.  His  afflic¬ 
tion  has  become  a  minor  thing  to  him 
.Slid  he  has  devoted  his  energy  and 
genius  to  making  the  lives  of  others 
similarly  afflicted  count  for  something 
valuable  In  this  world.  Indeed,  T  am 
Inclined  to  tbink,  in  cold  blood,  that 
there  Is  no  other  man  who  has  con¬ 
tributed  more  to  the  help  of  blind  men 
than  he  who  Is  otir  guest  to-nlght.  He 


is  a  man  of  our  own  craft,  and  we  are 
I)articularly  proud  of  him.” 

“1  have  learned,”  .said  Sir  Arthur  as 
he  rose  to  speak,  “never  to  contradict 
a  man  who  .si)eaks  weil  of  me.  I  feel 
like  repeating  the  words  of  Dr.  .Tohnson 
on  a  similar  occasion.  He  told  Bo.swell, 
his  biographer,  of  .some  glowing  words 
of  praise  which  his  king  u.sed  when 
speaking  to  him.  Boswell  said;  ‘I  hope 
you  replied  with  proper  humility.’  ‘Who 
am  I,’  responded  the  doctor,  ‘to  bandy 
words  with  my  sovereign?’ 

“I  am  glad  I  am  out  of  daily  journal¬ 
ism,”  he  continued,  “with  its  ten  or 
twelve  hours  of  grind  every  day,  and 
yet  I  have  never  lost  a  feeling  of  re¬ 
gret  that  touch  with  the  great  things 
of  the  world,  as  a  journalist,  has  pas.sed 
from  me.  I  miss  the  great  rcspon.sibility 
that  is  your.s,  gentlemen,  especially  at 
this  hour,  when  you  are  charged  with 
keeping  the  various  nations  of  the  world 
in  good-will  with  each  other.  Yours  is 
an  arduous  and  important  task,  because 
it  is  especially  up  to  you  to  pre.serve 
the  excellent  feeling  between  England 
and  America.  This  good  feeling  is  In¬ 
creasing  every  moment,  I  am  glad  to 
say,  and  you  are  respon.sible  that  It 
.shall  continue  to  grow.” 

So  bright  were  his  picturings  that 
when  at  la.st  he  did  cease  one  man 
expre.s.scd  for  all  the  thought  he  had 
impinged: 

“Sight  must  be  a  handicap  rather 
than  a  benefit,  though  none  of  us  here 
appreciated  It  before.” 

Not  a  Bronzed  Veteran 

There  was  nothing  of  the  bronzed 
veteran  in  the  appearance  of  Philip 
Gibbs,  who  .sat  on  the  left  of  the  chair¬ 
man.  One  thinks  naturally  of  a  man 
who  has  spent  four  and  a  half  years  In 
battle — for  that  Is  what  Gibbs  did — as 
tanned  of  face  and  rugged  of  physique. 
Gibbs  looks  pale  and  senemic,  worn  and 
weak,  slight  of  form,  emaciated  of  face, 
and  with  eyes  that  reflect  from  their 
depths  the  agonies  he  has  seen  endured 
and  the  hard.ships  he  has  himself  suf¬ 
fered.  and  the  great  pity  that  comes  to 
a  man’s  soul  after  the  fearful  sights 
and  awful  contact  with  the  terrors  to 
humanity  that  are  war’s  concomitants. 

The  corre.spondents  elected  tlie  fol¬ 
lowing  officers: 

President,  Frank  Dilnot.  Tjtrndon  Daily 
Ghronicle;  .secretary-treasurer,  Percy  S. 
Bullen,  T.ondon  Daily  Telegraph;  as- 
sl.stant  secretary,  Sydney  .T.  Clarke. 
T-ondon  D.-dly  Telegraph;  auditors.  S. 
TiOvy  Law.son,  Beuter’s,  New  York  and 
Paris:  I.eonce  Tx'vy,  liO  Matin. 

The  new  Board  of  Directors  is:  W. 
F.  Bullock,  London  Times  and  Mall; 
W.  W.  Davies,  Australian  Press;  Mar¬ 
cel  Knecht.  French  Official  Bureau  of 
Information,  and  S.  Tjcvy  Ijow.son. 


Put  Illinois  in  the  Centre 
of  Your  Advertising  Circle 

D  uring  the  year  1918  the  number  of  cattle,  in¬ 
cluding  milk  cows,  swine  and  sheep  in  the 
United  States,  increased  6,315,000. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  country  have  there 
been  so  many  growing  sides  of  bacon  as  at  present. 

During  the  war  period  from  1914  to  January  1st 
of  this  year,  the  swine  have  increased  by  more  than 
16,600,000  head. 

For  the  first  time  in  more  than  two  decades  there 
was  registered  in  1918  a  substantial  gain  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  sheep  in  this  country. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  dairy  animals 
have  increased  by  more  than  2,750,000. 

Besides  being  FIRST  in  farms,  valued  at  over 
$4,000,000,000,  Illinois  is  one  of  the  foremost  states 
m  agricultural,  manufacturing  and  commercial  pur¬ 
suits,  and  with  but  one  exception  she  has  the  largest 
mileage  of  railways  in  the  Union. 

With  prompt  and  easy  distribution  assured  in  all 
sections,  with  immense  wealth  at  her  disposal, 
Illinois  is  an  exceptionally  profitable  Advertising 
Centre  for  National  Manufacturers. 


Illinois  buyers  can  best  be  reach¬ 
ed  by  these  Illinois  Newspapers 


• 

Paid 

2,500 

10,000 

Circulation 

Linet 

Linet 

Aurora  Beacon  Newt  (E)  . 

15,855 

.04 

.04 

Bloomington  Pantagraph  (M) . 

16,637 

.035 

.035 

Champaign  Daily  Gazette  (E) . 

4,338  - 

.0129 

.0129 

Chicago  American  (E)  . 

.  326,998 

.42 

.38 

*Chicago  Herald-Examiner  (M)  .  .  . 

.  305,230 

.32 

.28 

'Chicago  Herald-Examiner  (S)  .  .  . 

.  520,208 

.53 

.46 

Chicago  Journal  (E)  . 

.  110,641 

.24 

.21 

Chicago  Daily  Newt  (E) . 

.  373,112 

.43 

.43 

Chicago  Pott  (E)  . 

55.477 

.25 

.12 

Danville  Commercial  Newt  (E)  .  .  . 

13,966 

.0325 

.03 

Elgin  Courier  (E)  . 

8,193 

.02 

.02 

Moline  Ditpatch  (E)  . 

10,213 

.03 

.03 

Peoria  Star  (E)  . 

22,470 

.045 

.035 

'Quincy  Journal  (E) . 

8,909 

.025 

.025 

Rockford  Regitter-Gazette  (E)  .  .  .  . 

12,514 

.03 

.03 

Sterling  Daily  Gazette  (E)  . 

5,195 

.017 

.017 

Government  Circulation  Statementt 

Oct.  Itt,  1918. 
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EDI 

PROPAGANDA  ADVERTISING 

DITOR  &  PUBLISHER  prints  in  this  issue 
some  expressions  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
propaganda  advertising  by  editorial  and  busi¬ 
ness  executives. 

In  the  hope  of  ascertaining  what  are  the  actual 
policies  of  our  newspapers  as  to  the  acceptance  of 
this  class  of  business,  Editor  &  Publisher  recently 
addressed  an  identical  note  of  inquiry  to  the  editors 
and  managers  of  a  number  of  representative  dailie.s. 

The  letters  now  published  are  the  first  replies  to 
that  inquiry.  They  are  of  particularly  timely  in¬ 
terest,  as  we  seem  to  be  entering  upon  a  period  of 
wholesale  exploitation  of  personal  opinions,  political, 
economic,  and  religious,  through  the  channel  of 
paid  space  in  the  newspapers. 

“Interests"  are  discovering  that  a  powerful  ap¬ 
peal  to  public  opinion  may  be  made  through  dis¬ 
play  advertising.  An  example  of  how  this  works 
may  be  cited:  In  the  New  York  Times  of  Febru¬ 
ary  10  there  appears,  in  an  impresrive  display, 
fourteen  inches  deep  by  five  columns  wide,  an 
UNSIG-NED  advertisement.  It  quotes  a  statement 
i.ssued  by  the  Fuel  Admini.stration  concerning  the 
lifting  of  price  restrictions  on  anthracite  coal;  and 
makes  it  plain  that  higher  prices  are  now  to  be 
expected.  In  fact,  the  Fuel  Administration  in  this 
statement  gives  to  the  coal  operators  a  clean  bill 
of  health,  as.serting  that  many  of  them  have  pro¬ 
duced  coal  at  an  actual  loss  in  recent  months,  patri¬ 
otically  keeping  up  their  production  to  war  needs. 

The  advertisement  iii  effect  puts  the  Government 
squarely  back  of  the  coal  men  in  whatever  action 
they  may  choose  to  take  about  coal  prices — for  the 
.statement  admits  that  the  Fuel  Administration  fixed 
and  enforced  prices  in  war  times  which  entailed 
los.ses  to  the  operators,  the  Inference  being  that 
these  operators  are  now  entitled  to  recoup  these 
"patriotic”  deficits. 

This  digest  of  the  ad  may  not  make  it  appear 
that  it  held  any  menace  to  the  public  good.  Per¬ 
haps  it  did  not.  Yet,  with  wide  publication  in  the 
influential  newspapers,  such  as  the  Times,  it  might 
.serve  to  disarm,  in  a  measure,  criticism  of  cor¬ 
porate  greed  in  the  coal  industry.  It  might  con¬ 
vince  many  people  that  they  had  sadly  misjudged 
the  coal  barons  who,  under  compulsion  in  the 
stress  of  war,  “patriotically”  continued  to  mine  coal 
at  prices  fixed  by  the  Government.  It  might  help 
to  soften  condemnation  of  future  profit-greediness. 

It  is  not  likely  that  any  newspaper  which  car¬ 
ried  this  coal  ad  made  any  effort  to  analyze  it 
editorially,  or  to  correct  any  dangerous  impression 
its  publication  might  create  in  the  public  mind. 

The  larger  aspects  of  the  propaganda  involved  were 
not  discussed.  The  ad  would  leave  the  average 
reader  in  a  mood  to  stand  for  a  rise  in  price  of 
coal  without  Immediate  protest — for  he  would  have 
the  assurance  of  the  Government  that  the  former 
prices  meant  a  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  conv 
panies. 

Is  this  sort  of  propaganda  advertising — unan¬ 
swered,  unrefuted — ^In  the  public  Interest?  The 
example  cited  is  not  exceptional.  The  drift  seems 
to  be  strongly  set  toward  advertising  designed  to 
sell  POINTS  OP  VIEW,  economic  creeds,  opinions, 
states  of  mind  to  the  people.  The  advertiser,  with 
.selfish  purposes,  with  profit-motives,  attempts  to 
create  a  barrage  of  public  opinion  behind  which  he 
may  operate  in  security.  Should  the  new.spaper 
make  this  possible  for  him? 


.somewhat  important  group  sometimes  referred  to  as 
“the  people.”  Every  dollar  of  "loss”  sustained  by 
Uncle  Sam  through  carrying  and  delivering  news¬ 
papers,  from  the  foundation  of  the  Government  to 
the  present  hour,  has  been  an  Investment  in  NA¬ 
TION-MAKING,  in  the  spread  of  inteUigrence,  in 
literacy,  in  the  development  of  commerce  and  trade 
and  in  the  creation  of  political  ideals  which,  shared 
by  a  majority  of  the  i>eople,  safeguard  the  Republic, 
even  in  this  hour,  from  the  menace  of  Bolshevik 
madness. 

The  ‘losses”  sustained  through  the  maintenance 
of  schools,  libraries,  scientific  research  work,  the 
Departments  of  Labor  and  Agriculture,  and  the 
Postal  Service  are  “losses”  which  earn  rich  returns. 
They  are  a  nation’s  essential  INVESTMENTS. 
Upon  these  depend  the  worth-whileness  of  life  to 
free  peoples.  To  attempt  to  commercialize  any  of 
these  national  service-tasks  is  to  court  disaster. 

Editor  &  Pubusher  has  submitted  to  Postmaster- 
General  Burleson  this  week  further  complaints  from 
publishers  as  to  continued  inefficiency  in  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  second-class  mail.  Newspapers  are  a  perish¬ 
able  commodity,  so  far  as  the  marketing  of  them 
is  concerned.  A  daily  newspaper  holds  its  selling- 
value  but  a  brief  time.  If  agents  and  dealers  are 
unable  to  obtain  their  supplies  on  time  the  demand 
quickly  changes  to  a  demand  for  a  later  issue — and 
the  delayed,  missing  and  straying  bundles  represent 
a  total  loss  to  the  publisher.  LossesI  due  to  lost  and 
delayed  papers  amount  to  a  considerable  sum  for 
every  newspaper  in  the  course  of  a'  year  of  bad 
service,  while  the  aggregate  of  such  losses  to  pub¬ 
lishers  would  be  staggering. 

The  boys  frewn  the  camps  and  from  the  battle- 
fronts  are  looking  for  jobs,  Mr.  Burleson. 


PRESS  FREEDOM 

ENATOR  BORAH,  always  an  ardent  champion 
of  press  freedom,  made  a  gallant  fight  the  other 
day  for  the  repeal  of  the  “censorship  sections” 
of  the  Espionage  law.  He  contended  that  the 
arbitrary  power  now  vested  in  the  Postmaster- 
G'ineral,  while  having  some  color  of  justification  in 
war  times,  has  none  whatever  in  this  period  of'  re¬ 
adjustment. 

All  except  two  of  the  Democratic  Senators  voted 
again.st  repeal;  all  except  eight  of  the  Republican 
Senators  rallied  to  the  support  of  Senator  Borah. 
The  motion  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  twenty-five  to 
thirty-nine. 

Senator  Borah  harked  back  to  Charles  James 
Fox  and  to  our  own  statesmen  of  our  Constitution- 
making  days  to  emphasize  his  contention  that  the 
sum  of  possible  abuses  of  press  freedom  counted 
but  little  in  comparison  with  the  e\11s  of  censor¬ 
ship. 

In  characterizing  as  unnecessary  and  unjust  the 
ci^isting  law,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  control  of 
the  press  by  governmental  supervision,  he  made  it 
clear  that  he  was  not  attacking  Mr.  Burleson  or 
any  other  official.  Any  official  who  enforced  the 
law  would  exercise.  Inevitably,  a  measure  of  control 


THE  MAIL  SERVICE 

ITH  official  Washington  holding  the  view 
that  the  newspapers  are  bounty-takers,  sub¬ 
sidized  by  a  benevolent  Government  through 
a  favorable  postal  rate,  and  that,  because  of  this 
generosity  on  the  part  of  Uncle  Sam,  the  newspa¬ 
pers  have  grown  rich  and  arrogant,  what  wonder 
that  the  second-class  mall  service  should  have 
lieen  permitted  to  deteriorate  to  a  condition  which 
is  now  asserted  by  many  publishers  to  be  “rotten." 

It  is  not,  apparently,  understood  in  official  Wash¬ 
ington  thi-.t  whatever  of  “subsidy”  is  involved  in  a 
cheap  postage  rate  for  newspapers  is  passed  on,'  in 
total,  by  the  publishers  to  the  readers — to  that 
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over  any  newspaper  suspected  of  violations.  The 
plan  had  been,  he  stated,  for  publishers  who  were 
mild  offenders  to  talk  over  with  Mr.  Burleson,  or 
the  solicitor,  or  other  department  officials,  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  keeping  within  the  provisions  of  the  Espio¬ 
nage  law.  In  this  he  saw  the  undeniable  fact  that 
the  control  of  editorial  policies  of  certain  newspa¬ 
pers  was  indirectly  vested  by  this  statute  in  officials 
of  the  Post  Office  Department. 

There  will  always  be  a  division  of  opinion  as  to 
the  necessity  or  advisability  of  the  so-called  press 
control  in  war  times  as  vested  in  and  exercised  by 
the  Postmaster-General.  Perhaps  historians  of  the 
future  will  maintain  that  the  newspapers  have 
fared  better  under  that  plan  than  they  would  have 
fared  under  a  harsh  and  proscriptive  military  cen¬ 
sorship.  The  fact  is  that  in  the  absence  of  any 
restraint  whatever,  and  under  the  manipulations  of 
pro-German  propagandists,  there  doubtless  would 
have  grown  up  here,  in  the  war  period,  a  group  of 
disloyal,  seditious,  reptile  publications,  aiming  to 
cripple  the  military  operations  of  the  nation.  To 
deal  with  this  menace,  it  seemed  to  our  lawmakers, 
a  measure  of  arbitrary  power  had  to  be  lodged 
somewhere — and  so  it  was  lodged  with  Mr.  Burle¬ 
son. 

And  now  the  Senate  decides  that  this  power, 
granted  as  a  part  of  the  war  policy,  shall  remain 
for  the  present  with  Mr.  Burleson.  It  is  true,  of 
course,  that  we  are  technically  at  war  until  a  peace 
treaty  shall  have  been  signed  and  ratified.  But  It 
is  absurd  to  argue  that  the  need  still  exists  for  a 
special  club  of  control  over  newspapers.  It  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  highly  Important  that  the  utmost 
freedom  of  di.scussion  be  permitted.  The  outstand¬ 
ing  problems  of  the  nation — and  of  the  world — in 
these  days  are  political,  sociological,  and  economic, 
not  military. 


PATHETIC 

HE  United  States  Employment  Service,  a 
branch  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  stands  in 
particular  need,  in  these  days,  of  advertis¬ 
ing.  The  Service  Bulletin  emphasizes  this  fact.  It 
says  that  “advertisement — paid,  news  and  propa¬ 
ganda” — is  the  greatest  medium  of  achievement  for 
the  service,  and  urges  those  in  charge  of  the  various 
branch  offices  and  field  woi'k  to  adopt  the  "method 
followed  by  every  business  house  in  America — that 
of  incessant  advertising.” 

Then  the  Bulletin  rather  sadly  admits  that  no 
appropriation  is  available  for  paid  adverti.sing  at 
present,  and  proceeds  to  advise  the  promotion  of 
the  donated-space  method,  the  advertiser  who  pays 
for  the  space  being  permitted  to  get  the  credit  for 
his  gift  in  the  familiar  line  at  the  bottom  of  such 
ads.  The  Bulletin  then  proceeds  to  tell  many  ways 
in  which  ads  of  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service  may 
be  worked  into  news  items  and  stories.  Workers 
are  urged  to  cultivate  the  Interest  of  reporters 
who  visit  the  offices,  who  can  “work  wonders  for 
you  and  the  service.” 

Editor  &  Publisher  does  not  seek  to  criticise  the 
U,  S.  Employment  Service  officials  for  this  pathetic 
appeal  for  free  advertising.  Rather,  we  would  com¬ 
mend  their  insight  in  properly  appraising  the  value 
to  the  service  of  newspaper  advertising. 

Is  it  not,  however,  humiliating  to  every  self- 
respecting  American  that  the  Government  has 
shown  so  little  concern  for  its  vital  Inteiests  as 
to  make  such  methods  and  such  appeals  for  dona¬ 
tions  necessary?  Is  it  possible  for  official  Wash¬ 
ington  to  feel  a  sense  of  shame?  If  it  is,  this 
official  appeal  for  help  for  the  Employment  Service 
should  strike  home. 


Philip  GIBBS,  brilliant  war  correspondent  for 
the  London  Chronicle  and  New  York  Times, 
has  come  to  America  to  Interpret  for  us  in  a  more 
intimate  way  the  events  of  the  war  and  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  day-by-day  developments.  The  great 
conflict  developed  many  able  correspondents^  but  it 
is  doubtful  if  any  of  them  gave  to  the  world  such 
consistently  fine  reporting,  from  first  to  last,  as  this 
modest  Briton.  Our  new.spaper  men  welcome  the 
opportunity  now  afforded  to  know  him  personally. 


Editor  Publisher  for  February  15, 1919 
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IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOM 


'  Preston  McGoodwin,  formerly  editor 
of  the  Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman, 
is  home  from  Caracas,  on  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  from  his  post  of  Ambassador  to 
Venezuela. 

Albert  E.  Hoyt,  former  managing  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Argus  and 
for  several  years  publicity  director  of 
the  Democratic  State  Committee,  has 
been  appointed  chief  deputy  to  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Elections  at  a  salary 


He  was  formerly  with  the  Chicago  Inter- 
Oc-ean,  Mobile  Item,  and  Memphis  News- 
Scimitar. 

W.  O.  Woodward  has  resumed  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Woodward  Company,  New 
York,  on  discharge  from  the  army. 

C.  M.  Bradbury  has  been  made  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Criterion  Advertising  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  on  being  released  from 
the  naval  service. 

Sergt.  Samuel  McWilliams  is  back  in 
his  old  job  as  assistant  space  buyer  for 
Mallory,  Mitchell  &  Faust,  Chicago. 

Otto  T.  Boggs  is  the  new  advertising 
turned  from  a  tour  of  North  Dakota  engraving  and  printing.  He  was  for-  manager  of  the  Campbell  Glass  &  Paint 
and  is  furnishing  his  papers  a  series  merly  with  John  A.  Phillips,  Inc.  Company,  St.  Louis, 

of  articles  on  the  Nonpartisan  League  T.  A.  D.  Weaver,  late  of  the  Buena  James  T.  Blue  has  left  the  Chicago 


**  Idylls  and  Sagas  and  the  Iliads  have  been 

»  woven  about  men  of  his  mould.  We  may 
surely  expect  to  see  developed  a  Roosevelt  legend,  a 
body  of  tales  that  will  exalt  the  physical  power  and 
endurance  of  the  man  and  the  boldness  of  his 
spirit,  his  robust  capacity  for  blunt  speech  and  his 
hearty  comradeship,  his^live  interest  in  all  things 
living — these  will  make  our  boys  for  the  long  future 
proud  that  they  are  of  his  race  and  his  country,** — 
Franklin  K.  Lane. 


of  $4,000  a  year. 

Fz’ank  A.  Tierney,  legislative  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Tlmes- 
Union,  is  reported  to  be  slated  for  the 
appointment  of  publicity  director  for 
Governor  Smith’s  Reconstruction  Com¬ 
mission. 

Lieut  Percy  T.  Harrison,  former  New 
England  representative  of  the  New  York 
Sun  at  Boston  and  section  commander 
of  the  Portland  (Me.)  base  of  the  Naval 
Reserve  Force,  will  help  write  for  the 
Navy  Department  a  history  of  the  war 
work  of  the  First  Naval  District. 

Lome  Corsaut,  formerly  space  divi¬ 
sion  chief  in  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Second  Federal  Reserve 
District  Liberty  Loan  Committee,  has 
become  a  member  of  the  firm  of  H.  G. 
Einstein  &  Co.,  New  York. 

E.  A.  Berdell,  a  reporter  for  the  Ama¬ 
rillo  (Tex.)  Dally  News,  and  Mrs.  Delzie 
Johnson  were  recently  married. 

Millard  J.  Ensign,  Associated  Press 
man  for  the  Amarillo  (Tex.)  Dally 
News,  and  Miss  Katie  Ola  Holman  have 
been  married. 

David  M.  Warren  has  left  the  Ama¬ 
rillo  (Tex.)  Dally  News  to  join  the  news 
staff  of  the  Corpus  Christ!  (Tex.)  CaUer. 

L.  E.  Hill,  late  of  the  Orange  (Tex.) 
Daily  Tribune,  has  Joined  the  staff  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  News  at  Denver, 
Colo. 

W.  A.  Elsenhauer,  editor  of  the  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  Record’s  oil  page,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  go  into  the  oil  stocks,  leases 
and  royalties  business. 

Miss  Doris  Pascal,  of  New  York,  Is 
now  in  Albany  as  assistant  to  Miss 
Grace  Phelps,  legislative  representative 
of  the  Woman’s  Joint  Legislative  Con- 


and  its  theories. 

Allan  Dawson,  for  sixteen  years  with 
the  New  York  Globe  and  at  one  time 
editor  of  the  Des  Moines  Leader,  has 
joined  the  New  York  Tribune’s  edi¬ 
torial  staff. 

Edward  Smith,  editor  of  the  Winter- 
set  Madisonian,  is  a  distinguished  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Iowa  Legislature  this  year 
and  has  presented  a  number  of  bills  for 
passage. 

Donald  H.  Lemley  of  the  Melrose 
Record  was  the  youngest  editor  in  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  Iowa  Press  Association 
convention  in  Des  Moines.  He  is  24 
years  old  and  published  his  first  edi¬ 
tion  two  weeks  ago. 

Sumner  Ballard,  for  thirty-one  years 
insurance  editor  of  the  New  Journal  of 
Commerce,  will  retire  this  month  to  de¬ 
vote  his  whole  attention  to  fire  insur¬ 
ance  business  Interests. 

IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

Herbert  L.  Bridgman,  publisher  of  the 
Brooklyn  Standard-Union  has  been 
elected  an  honorary  fellow  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Museum  of  Natural  History  "in 
special  acknowledgment  of  his  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  advancement  of  science 
and  education  through  his  writings.’’ 

F.  E.  Murray,  who  used  to  be  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Regi-srter,  is  now  advertising 
manager  of  Petroleum,  Chicago. 

Wallace  M.  Scudder,  publisher  of  the 
Newark  (N.  J.)  News,  is  at  Camden, 
S.  C.,  spending  a  six  weeks’  vac^xtion. 

Randall  Sweeney  has  returned  to  the 
advertising  department  of  the  St.  Paul 


Vista  (Ga.)  Patriot,  is  with  the  Cham¬ 
bers  Advertising  Agency,  New  Orleans. 

L.  H.  Burlingame  has  been  added  to 
the  John  H.  Cross  Advertising  Agency 
staff ,  Chicago.  He  was  advertising 
manager  of  Successful  Banking. 

Winfield  B.  Milnor,  formerly  adver¬ 
tising  manager  for  Lever  Brothers’ 
soap,  is  now  in  charge  of  advertising 
at  the  Arlington  Works  of  the  E.  I. 
du  Pont  de  Nemours  Company,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Del. 

J.  K.  Gould  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  CAmpbell-Ewald  Agency,  Detroit, 
William  C.  Dudgeon  has  resumed  his 
old  duties  on  discharge  from  the  army. 

George  W.  Winemiller  has  resigned 
as  art  director  of  the  Frank  Presbrey 
Company,  New  York,  and  with  Charles 
F.  Miller  has  started  an  advertising  illus¬ 
tration  service. 

Jerome  B.  Taft,  advertising  director 
of  the  Quaker  CSty  Corporation,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  has  had  his  duties  enlarged  to 
supervising  all  the  advertising  of  the 
Emmons  enferprises. 

Louis  P.  Schweinberg  is  the  new* 
art  director  of  the  Richard  S.  Rauh 
Agency,  Pittsburgh. 

Ralph  W.  Leavenworth  has  been 
appointed  assistant  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Standard  Parts  Company, 
Cleveland. 

D.  J.  McNichol  has  retired  as  Boston 
manager  of  Critchfield  &  Co.  to  become 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Hood  Tlr4  Sales  Company. 

Lieut.  Ezra  W.  Clark  has  been  made 
advertising  manager  of  the  CHark 
Equipment  Company,  Buchanan,  Mich. 


Tribune  merchandising  service  depart¬ 
ment  to  go  with  the  New  York  Globe. 

C.  H.  Fleming  is  in  charge  of  the  copy 
department  of  Ben  J.  Sweetland,  New 
York. 

Neal  Ivy,  W.  E.  Hosac,  Norman  John¬ 
ston,  J.  A.  Watson,  and  J.  M.  Simpson 
are  new  additions  to  the  forces  of  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  Philadelphia. 

Henry  J.  Stephens,  formerly  with  the 
J.  Roland  Kay  Agency,  Chicago,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  army  service  overseas  and 
is  now  with  the  sales  department  of  the 
Diamond  Rubber  Company,  Chicago. 

Mrs.  Florence  M.  Madden  is  a  new 
addition  to  the  George  Batten  Company’s 
New  York  staff. 

Lieut.  Frank  K.  Hall,  Herbert  R. 
Schaeffer,  and  Albert  H.  Black  have  re¬ 
sumed  their  duties  with  the  Martin  V. 
Kelly  Company,  Toledo  and  New  York. 
Sergt.  Halford  R.  McNaughton,  late  as¬ 
sistant  advertising  manager  of  the 
Champion  Spark  Plug  Company,  is  now 
publicity  man  for  the  Kelly  agency. 

Richard  B.  Franken  has  taken  charge 
of  the  statistical  and  research  depart¬ 
ment  of  Street  &  Finney,  New  York. 


Lampman  Heads  Chicago  Ad  Club 
Clinton  P.  Lampman,  of  the  Export 
Publisher,  is  the  new  president  oi  the 
Advertising  Association,  of  Chicago, 
having  been  elected  without  opposition. 
With  him  as  vice-presidents  are  Dana 
H.  Howard,  Robert  W.  Sullivan  and 
Warren  J.  Wright.  The  new  treasurer 
is  C.  G.  Alexander;  financial  secretary, 
C.  P.  Evans;  recording  secretary,  G. 
W.  Robnett. 


ference,  and  will  have  charge  of  the 
press  work. 

A.  C.  Buffington,  of  the  Associated 
Press  staff  in  Salt  Lake  City,  is  the 
father  of  a  new  eleven-pound  daughter. 

Ben  Ferrlss,  city  editor  of  the  St. 
Paul  Pioneer  Press,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  city  politics  run,  succeed¬ 
ing  Louis  McKenna,  who  goes  to  the 
Omaha  Daily  News.  Harrison  F’uller, 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Pioneer  Press, 
becomes  city  editor. 

William  W.  Kane,  formerly  with  the 
St.  Paul  Dispatch,  is  now  reporting  for 
the  St.  Paul  Daily  News. 

Victor  Harris  has  been  shifted  from 
the  copy  desk  of  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch 
to  that  of  the  Pioneer  Press,  acting  also 
as  assistant  city  editor. 

George  Daws  has  transferred  his  al¬ 
legiance  from  the  Minneapolis  Tribune 
to  the  St.  Paul  Daily  News,  doing  as¬ 
signments  for  the  latter  paper. 

R.  R.  Bennett  has  left  the  police  run 
of  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  for  the  copy 
desk. 

Martin  P.  Kelly,  erstwhile  reporter  for 
the  St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press, 
has  returned  from  overseas,  where  he 
"got”  two  Hun  airplanes. 

"Al”  Evans,  "star”  reporter  of  the  St. 
Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press,  has  re- 


Dlspatch-Pioneer  Press  after  service  in 
the  aviation  corps.  He  was  on  his  way 
to  Siberia  when  the  war  ended. 

Robert  B.  Liggett,  formerly  display 
advertising  man  for  the  SL  Paul  Dis¬ 
patch-Pioneer  Press,  is  now  a  Y.  M. 
C.  A  divisional  director  in  France. 

Frank  Carroll,  of  the  Detroit  Satur¬ 
day  Night’s  advertising  staff,  has  been 
cited  for  bravery  while  serving  the  Hos¬ 
pital  Corps  In  France. 

Willis  F.  Britt  has  been  promoted  to 
mechanical  superintendent  and  assist¬ 
ant  business  manager  of  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  Journal. 

E.  L.  Moore,  for  fifteen  yearr  In  the 
advertising  department  of  the  CJleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  has  been  elected  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  the  Art  Metal  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  Cleveland. 

L.  H.  Mayne,  publisher  of  the  Em- 
metsburg  Reporter,  is  spending  the 
winter  in  Des  Moines  as  a  member  of 
the  Iowa  Legislature. 

WITH  THE  AD  FOLKS 

William  E.  Bishop,  back  from  France, 
is  now  associated  with  Maclay  &  Mul- 
lally.  New  York,  in  charge  of  the  art 


The  San  Antonio  Ex¬ 
press  Has  Renewed  Its 
Contract  for  the  Has- 
kin  Service  for  Another 
Year. 
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N.  A.  C.  E.  TO  CONVENE 
MAY  J7-18 

ArrMiigetneiils  Aiiiiounrtd  liy  IVesideiil 
Steen  Promises  to  Be  Most  Repre¬ 
sentative  Meeting  of  Working  News¬ 
papermen  F’ver  Held  in  U.  S. 


Ity  P.  Stkkn, 

l*r<-si(l«-nt  National  Association  of  ('ity' 
Kditors. 

Arrangements  liave  been  completed 
for  the  annual  convention  of  the 
National  A.ssociation  of  City  Editors  to 
be  held  at  Chicago,  May  17  and  18,  with 
h«ad<4uarters  at  the  Hotel  Congress. 
Erom  all  indications  more  than  five 
himdre<l  riew»pap<‘rmen  will  attend. 

'I'his  will  be  the  most  representative 
meeting  of  working  new.spapermen  ever 
held  in  the  United  Stale.s.  Delegates  are 
a.s.snred  from  every  State  in  the  Union. 
Illinois  will  .send  not  le.ss  than  one  hun¬ 
dred.  The  Ohio,  Indian.a,  Penn.sylvania, 
.New  York  and  Wi.sconsin  State  branches 
of  the  national  organization  will  be  rep¬ 
resented  by  delegations.  Texas  and 
Oklahoma  promise  strong  repre.senta- 
tion. 

The  committee  of  arrangements  con- 
.sists  of  H.  I).  Hebb,  Chicago,  chairman; 
Clare  Herger,  Warren  (Pa.)  Mirror; 
Kred  N.  Schermerhorn,  Detroit  Times; 
U.  I{.  Blackman,  Moline  (Ill.)  Dispatch, 
and  A.  A.  Hoo[»inKarner,  Omaha  Bee. 
This  committee  will  meet  in  Chicago 
within  the  next  two  weeks  to  make 
final  arrangements. 

Prominent  Men  on  Programme 

Speakers  who  have,  already  .signified 
their  intention  of  being  pre.sent  and 
y>articipatjng  in  the .  programme  in¬ 
clude:  Frank  P.  (Jlas.s,  Birmingham 
News,  A.  W.  Ogden,  Knoxville  Sentinel; 
William  E.  Iy*w'is,  editor  New  York 
.Morning  Telegraph;  William  Marion 
Bcedy,  St.  I>ouis  Mirror;  Willard  G. 
Bleyer,  dean  Department  of  Journali.sm, 
Unlver.sity  of  Wi.sconsin;  E.  W.  Howe, 
publisher  .\tchison  Glolje;  Warren  G. 
Harding,  United  States  Senator  from 
Ohio  and  publi.sher  Marion  Star;  James 
.M.  Cox,  Governor  of  Ohio  and  publi.sher 
of  the  Dayton  News  and  Sr>ringfield 
News;  Boy  B.  McC'ardell,  New  York 
World;  Irvin  Cobb,  humori.st  and  au¬ 
thor;  George  Creel,  former  chairman 
Committee  on  Public  Information; 
Strickland  GUIilan,  famous  humorist  and 
writer,  and  James  Schermerhorn,  ptib- 
li.sher  the  Dc-troit  Time.s. 

As  a  special  feature  the  Indianapolis 
News  Newsboys’  Band  will  participate 
in  the  programme.  This  band  was  a 
great  hit  at  the  .second  annpal  conven¬ 
tion  in  Indianapolis  la.st  year. 

The  Chicago  As.sociation  of  Commerce 
will  tender  the  visiting  new.spapermen 
a  luncheon  on  Saturday,  May  17.  This 
will  formally  open  the  convention.  On 
the  same  evening  the  annual  banquet 
will  l)c  held.  A  numl>er  of  surprises 
Jire  planned,  including  a  Gridiron  pro¬ 


gramme,  which  will  be  furnished  by  the 
Chicago  Press  Club.  A  number  of  the 
speakers  will  appear  upon  the  Sunday 
programme,  but  the  greater  part  of  this 
day  will  ls‘  given  over  to  visiting  and 
siiup  talk. 

President  to  Tour  Middle  West 
\  consistent  campaign  of  convention 
publicity  is  to  .start  at  once  from  the 
.New  York  headquarters,  13  to  25  Park 
Bow,  where  information  can  be  gained 
by  any  newspapermen  at  any  time. 

The  i»re.sident  will  leave  next  week 
for  a  tour  of  the  Middle  West,  in  which 
he  will  do  advance  work  for  the  con¬ 
vention. 

In  each  of  the  cities  Mr.  Steen  will 
deliver  talks  explaining  the  possibilities 
of  the  coming  convention  and  the  work 
in  general  of  the  a.s.sociation,  particu¬ 
larly  the  vigorous  campaign  again.st  the 
Bolsheviki  which  the  national  organi¬ 
zation  is  taking  up. 

Mr.  Steen  will  vi.sit  (’levelarfd,  In- 
dianapoli.s.  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Chicago,  St.  Boiii.s,  Omaha, 
Kansiis  City,  I.a)uisville,  Cincinnati, 
Pittsburgh,  and  Philadelphia. 

Definite  itinerary  will  be  announce<l 
within  a  few  days. 


LAST  OF  MYERS  BROTHER.S  DEAD 

Puiilished  Tiffin  Daily  Advertiser  for 
Half  a  (ientury 

Edmund  S.  Myer.s,  the  last  of  the 
three  brothers  who  for  half  a  century 
published  the  Tiffin  (Ohio)  Adverti.ser, 
is  dead  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight  years. 

A  native  of  Maryland,  he  went  in  boy¬ 
hood  in  Ohio.  In  early  manhood,  1864, 
he  went  overland  to  Boi.se  City  as  a  gold 
hunter,  but  meeting  with*  little  success 
returned  a  year  and  a  half  later  and 
with  his  brother,  John  M  Myer.s,  bought 
the  Advertiser.  Later  E.  Bruce  Myers 
was  admitted  to  the  partnership.  In  1884 
they  .sold  a  two-thirds  interest  to  the 
late  L.  A.  Brunner,  long  a  noted  figure 
in  Ohio  Democratic  affairs,  but  four 
years  later  th^y  bought  the  interest 
back  and  continued  the  publication. 
Both  John  M.  and  Bruce  Myers  died  in 
1909. 


OBITUARY  NOTE.S 


Wii.LiA.M  W.  .Ai’STiN,  of  the  Exporters 
and  Impoi’iers  Journal,  died  in  New 
York  February  8,  aged  .seventy-two 
years.  He  was  a  former  Time.s  and 
Sun  man  and  had  worked  with  Mark 
Twain  in  Virginia  City,  Nev. 

J.  Ford  Tilton,  editorial  auditor  of 
the  New  York  Times,  died  February  9 
of  pneumonia. 

Nathaniei.,  S.  Stbonue,  thirty-eight 
years  old,  former  member  of  the  .Mbany 
(N.  Y.)  Knickerliocker  Pre.ss  .staff  and 
known  in  new.spaper  cin-les  of  New 
York,  Philadelphi.a  and  Chicago,  died 
February  6. 


Edcar  H.  Tomlinson,  founder  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Morristown  (N.  J.)  Daily 
Bccord  and  former  president  of  the 
National  Editorial  As.sociation,  is  dead, 
aged  fifty-two  years.  He  was  one  of  the 
best  known  country  newspaper  editors 
in  the  country. 

BrnoLPH  Wagner,  formerly  connected 
with  the  California  Democrat,  of  Los 
Angele.s,  died  January  28  from  influenza, 
aged  thirty  years. 

Horace  Everett,  publi.sher  of  the  Old 
Farmers’  Almanac,  died  in  Bo.ston  from 
pneumonia  January  27. 

J.  C.  Shepherd,  editor  of  the  Latta 
(S.  C.)  Observer,  is  dead,  aged  thirty- 
three  years. 

Sylvester  M.  Tayijjr,  editor  of  the 
Ellenville  (N.  Y.)  Journal,  is  dead  at 
the  age  of  eighty-four  year.s. 

Bonald  F.  Davis,  of  the  Butterick 
Company’s  adverti.sing  department,  died 
in  New’  York  January  27  from  influenza. 


Mrs.  Louise  Glenn  McIntyre,  at  one 
time  religious  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald,  and  wife  of  George  K.  McIntyre, 
a  newspaperman,  died  in  New  York 
February  7. 

Sidney  Dickinson,  a  newspaper  cor¬ 
respondent,  was  kilied  by  a  car  Febru¬ 
ary  7  in  Oberlin,  Ohio.  He  was  68  years 
old. 

Joseph  Cleer,  formerly  with  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Gazette-Time.s,  died  ^  recently, 
aged  67  years. 


Camp  Knox  News  to  Be  Retained 
The  Camp  Knox  News,  Stithton,  Ky., 
probably  will  become  a  permanent  In¬ 
stitution  becau.se  of  the  Government’s 
decision  to  continue  the  artillery  firing 
centre  at  the  Kentucky  camp.  J.  X. 
Cohen  is  the  editor  and  the  paper  is 
being  generously  supported  by  Louis¬ 
ville  advertisers. 
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Editor  &  PubllSbsr* 

Nevr  York. 

uentleiaen: 

Ve .  fin^  your  Dally  &  Sunday  Olroulatlon  Data  arA  advortlalnij; 
rotsa  of  2000  nawapapers  of  the  greatest  value;  but  of  otlll  greater 
value  ve  find  your  Olroulatlon  and  Advertising  Rates  of  newspapers 
suvmarizcd  by  states* 

Ve  have  often  let  a  possible  olient  go  without  taking  a  great 
effort  to  land  him  when  he  has  asked  us  to  estimate  the  oost  of  an  ad 
to  appear  In  all  the  Sunday  or  Dally  papers  of  certain  states*  There 
r.’a3  always  the  certainty  of  a  big  tsk  In  making  the  estimate  and  the 
cnoortalnty  of  getting  the  business  and  that  deterred  us  In  many  oases 
from  making  the  eatlmate  unless  tie  uere  sure  the  advertiser  really 
r.oant  business* 

Mo;!  that  is  all  ohsnfced  for  lu*  Ve  oan  give  him  the  estimate 
requli'sd  In  "two  shakes  of  a  sheeps  tall"  thanks  to  your  advertising  sux- 
nwry  by  states* 

Poc  this  you  have  our  eternal  thanks* 

Cordially  yours* 

Cope  Advertising  Agency* 

/O  aSUL'^ 

Msnaasr* 


The  features  referred  to  in  Mr*  Cope’s 
letter  have  been  generally  recognized 
as  among  the  most  valuable  helps  to 
National  advertisers  and  space  buyers 
ever  provided  by  a  trade  journal* 


$50,000  for  Circulation  Building 

There  i.s  a  Million  Population  in  a  radiu.s  of  five  miles  from  The 
Newark  lA“dger  office.  Tlie  Ig*dger  lias  arranged  to  s{>end  $.50,(K>0  for 
sound  circulation  liuilding  on  'I'iie  FiVening  I.edger  exclusively  during 
the  year  1919. 

Have  you  a  jilan?  Are  you  a  sound  promoter?  .Are  you  a  real 
circulation  manager?  Do  you  realize  that  .salesmanship  is  90%  of 
tlie  liattle  in  getting  new.spaper  circulation? 

L.  T.  RUSSELL,  Publisher  NEWARK,  N.  J. 
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URGES  EDITORIALS  TO  SUPPORT  ADS 
CARRIED  BY  NEWSPAPERS 


Head  of  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  Says  There  Should  Be 
More  Talk  About  Force  of  Publicity — C.  H.  J.  Mitchell 
Heads  the  Iowa  Press  Association 


•  (Y  UKljij'VK  'hat  the  ‘bigger’  editorial  should  talk  about  the  foree  of  ad- 
I  vertising,”  declared  William  C.  D’Arcy,  president  of  the  Associated  Adver¬ 
tising  ('lulls  of  the  World,  in  the  principal  address  before  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Iowa  Pi-ess  Association  in  Dos  Moines  last  Saturday. 

“Advertising  is  Its  own  justification,"  Mr.  D'.Arcy  declared.  “I  don't  mean 
that  you  should  give  the  advertisers  space  in  the  news  and  editorial  columns, 
but  you  should  give  advertising  your  moral  support.  If  you  sell  part  of  your 
pages  to  advertisers  you  should  stand  back  of  them  and  look  over  your  adver¬ 
tising  columns  with  as  critical  an  eye  as  you  do  your  editorials.” 

New  State  Advertising  Laws  Wanted 


The  association  met  in  the  hall  of  (he 
new  Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader 
Ruilding  and  was  the  guest  of  the 
(treater  lies  Moines  Commercial  Cfiub. 

(*.  H.  J.  Mitchell,  of  the  Storm  Lake 
Pilot-Tribune,  was  elected  president, 
with  the  following  associate  officers: 
Vice-pre.sident,  E.  J.  Feuling,  of  the 
New  Hampton  Tribune;  secretary,  O.  E. 
Hull,  of  the  Leon  Reporter;  treasurer, 
H.  E.  Moffett,  of  the  Eldora  Herald;  di¬ 
rector  for  two  years,  E.  P.  Harrison,  of 
the  Oakland  Acorn;  director  for  three 
year.s.  Senator  Ed  Smith,  of  Winterset. 

Legislative  Body  Named 

A  I.s>gi.slatlvc  Committee  was  named 
hy  (J.  Ia  Caswell,  the  field  secretary  of 
the  organization,  to  make  suggestions 
for  new  laws  to  govern  official  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  P.  B.  Brown,  of 
Harlan;  T.  W.  Purcell,  of  Hampton,  and 
W,  P.  Wortman,  the  retiring  president, 
were  chosen. 

During  a  round  table  discussion  of 
this  form  of  advertl.sing  it  was  the  con¬ 
sensus  of  opinion  that  the  present  State 
laws  on  the  subject  were  ob.solete  and 
that  the  advertising  at  present  was  a 
decidedly  lo.sing  proposition. 

W.  P.  Wortman,  speaking  of  the 
quantities  of  Government  advertising 
w'hich  the  newspapers  of  the  country 
had  carried  free  of  charge  during  the 
war,  declared  that  "If  it  is  right  to  pay 
for  billboards  and  posters,  it  is  right  to 
pay  for  display  advertising.” 

R.  M.  Lampman,  of  the  Grand  Junc¬ 
tion  Globe,  said:  "The  paper  wasted  in 
Wa.shington,  D.  C.,  every  day  during  the 
war  would  run  fifty  weeklies  for  a  year.” 

Prof.  C.  F.  Kurtz,  of  the  State  Unl- 
ver.sity  of  Iowa,  spoke  on  “Salesman - 
.ship  and  the  Newspaper”  and  said: 
“The  newspapers  should  lead  in  a  cam¬ 
paign  for  publicity  for  sound  business 
education,  in  a  campaign  for  trade  ex- 
ten.sion,  and  for  a  programme  of  con¬ 
structive  town  building.” 

Higher  Prices  Necessary 

That  prices  for  country  weeklies 
.should  come  up  and  will  come,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  end  of  the  war,  was  the 
conclusion  drawn  by  H.  R.  O’Brien,  head 
of  the  journalism  department  of  Ames, 
as  the  re.sult  of  a  questionnaire  concern¬ 
ing  newspaper  conditions  in  Iowa.  “At 
present  such  papers  are  not  getting 
enoiigh,”  Mr.  O’Brien  declared. 

"I  think  it  has  been  the  experience  of 
practically  every  newspaper  publisher  in 
the  State,’’  retiring  President  Wortman 
said,  “that  women  can  fill  the  places 
formerly  held  by  men  with  equal  or 
superior  ability.  This  is  especially  true 
In  the  busine.ss  end,  although  I  do  not 
discount  the  women  as  news  gatherers." 

CapL  Paul  Perlgord  of  the  French 
High  Commission  was  the  chief  speaker 
at  the  annual  dinner.  He  refuted  many 


stories  which  have  circulated  recently 
and  which  have  threatened  to  jeopardize 
the  brotherly  relations  that  have  existed 
for  more  than  a  century  between  France 
and  America. 


TOLEDO  CITY  EDITOR 
CALLED  FOR  SERVICE 
BY  GOVERNMENT 


Ben  B.  Hoover 


Ben  B.  Hoover,  assistant  city  editor 
of  the  Toledo  Blade,  has  been  sum¬ 
moned  to  Washington  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor,  Working  Conditions 
Service,  to  direct  a  programme  of  na 
tional  educational  publicity  on  health 
measures  in  Industry.  He  will  also  be 
chief  of  the  edits  and  reviews  section 
of  the  division  of  industrial  hygiene 
and  medicine. 

Mr.  Hoover  has  been  a  newspaper 
man  thirteen  years.  During  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1916  and  the  winter  of  1917-18 
he  served  as  military  corre.spondent  of 
the  Toledo  Blade,  Cleveland  Leader  and 
Cleveland  News  in  army  camp.s. 


Booklet  Tells  About  Omaha 
The  Omaha  World-Herald  has  com¬ 
piled  a  booklet  of  infonnation  about 
Omaha  and  its  territory,  and  incidentally 
information  about  itself,  for  the  u.se  of  ad¬ 
vertising  agencie.s.  A  map  shows  Omaha 
and  the  40-mlle  territory  surrounding, 
with  a  summary  of  towns  and  their 
lndustrle.s. 


Ernest  C.  Van  Dyke  has  left  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  to  handle  the  se¬ 
curity  department  of  Knauth,  Nachod 
&  Kuhne,  New  York. 


o  wa 


Over  600,000 
Savino^s  Bank 
Depositors 
and 

Over  600,000 
daily  newspaper 
circulation. 


You  can  publish  the  news  about  your 
goods  in  every  one  of  the  52  English 
language  daily  newspapers  in  Iowa  to 
the  extent  of  five  full  pages  of  adver¬ 
tising  for  about  cents  per  habitant 
family. 

It  would  cost  more  to  mail  them  one 
letter  and  Iowa  has  the  largest  list  of 
high  powered  mail  order  buyers  in 
proportion  to  its  population.  They 
.mostly  live  adjacent,  rural  to  the 
seventeen  cities  that  manufacture 
76%  of  what  Iowa  makes  and  can  be 
REACHED  by  the  dailies. 

As  a  beginning,  start  your  advertising 
in  this  select  list : 


• 

Circulation 

5.000  lines. 

Boone  News-Republican  . . . . 

...(E) 

3.795 

.0121 

Burlington  Hawkeye . 

...(M) 

11.385 

.025 

Burlington  Hawkeye  . 

...(S) 

12,648 

.025 

Clinton  Herald . 

...(E) 

7,827 

.02 

Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil. . . .  (E  &  S) 

16,645 

.03 

Davenport  Times  . 

...(E) 

25.927 

•05 

Des  Moines  Capital . 

...(E) 

64.552 

.08 

Des  Moines  Register  & 

Tribune . (M  &  E) 

118,180 

.14 

Des  Moines  Sunday  Register 

....(S) 

68,861 

.12 

Dubuque  Telegraph-Herald  (M  &  E) 

16,033 

.04 

Dubuque  Telegraph-Herald. 

....(S) 

16,103 

.04 

Fort  Dodge  Messenger  & 

Chronicle  . 

...(E) 

9.711 

.025 

After  July  1st,  1919,  rate  8c.  per  line. 

Marshalltown  Times-Republican  (E) 

i4,0(X) 

.0215 

Mason  City  Globe-Gazette- 

Times  . 

...(E) 

9,428 

.02 

After  April  1st,- 1919,  rate  3c.  per 

line. 

Muscatine  Journal  &  News- 

Tribune  . 

....(E) 

8,298 

.02 

Ottumwa  Courier  . 

....(E) 

13.530 

.025 

Sioux  City  Tribune . 

....(E) 

51.342 

.07 

After  March  1,  1919,  rale  will  be 

8c.  flat. 

Waterloo  Courier . 

....(E) 

14,898 

.03 

Government  Statenient.s,  6  months’ 

’  period,  Oct. 

1st,  1918. 
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AD  AGENCIES  MUST  MEASURE  UP 
TO  HIGHEST  ETHICAL  STANDARDS 


New  Reconstruction  Obligations  to  Advertiser,  Publisher  and 
Public  Accepted  by  Southerners  at  Louisville  Confer¬ 
ence — Janies  O’Shaughnessy  Principal  Speaker 


(Hy  Our  Own  Corresi'ONdent.) 

Louisville,  Kt.,  F-ebruary  9. 

This  city  last  week  entertained  the  most  notable  gathering  of  advertising 
men  in  many  years  when  representatives  of  leading  Southern  agencies  met 
in  joint  conference  with  local  publishers  to  thresh  out  questions  concern¬ 
ing  rates  and  unfair  comp(  tition.  The  occasion  was  the  meeting  of  the  Southern 
Council  of  the  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies. 

•‘How  Best  to  Serve  the  Public"  was  the  general  theme  of  the  conference, 
after  which  James  O’Shaughnessy,  of  New  York,  executive  secretary  for  the 
national  body,  declared: 

'  Agencies  Musi  Observe  Obligations 

"Alhoug,*!  we  finished  out  discu.ssions  tion  lack  the  strength  and  facilities  of 
in  one  day  I  am  personally  satisfied  the  organized  bodies  and  are  unable  to 
great  good  has  been  accomplished,  not  produce  goods  of  any  substantial  merit.” 
only  for  Louisville,  tout  for  every  city  Mr.  Thomas  insisted  that  the  time 
where  publishers  are  served  by  the  had  come  for  advertising  advertising 
agencies  represented  at  this  meeting,  throughout  all  of  the  Southland,  so  that 
There  is  a  better  understanding  now  of  merchant  and  manufacturer  alike  can 
the  mighty  task  of  reconstruction  and  recognize  the  good  from  the  bad  and 
the  giant  part  that  advertising  must  above  all  be  convinced  of  the  desira- 


Elect  Directors  of  Troy  Record 
The  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record  stockholders 
have  elected  the  following  directors; 
Henry  S.  Ludlow,  David  B.  Plum,  Ar¬ 
thur  G.  Sherry,  Joseph  A.  Leggett,  Ed¬ 
gar  H.  Betts,  Dwight  Marvin  and  Wal¬ 
ter  R.  Bush. 


Suedhoff  Starts  Ad  Agency 
Carl  J.  Suedhoff,  for  more  than  four 
years  advertising  manager  of  the  F’ort 
Wayne  (Ind.)  Journal -Gazette,  has 
started  an  advertising  agency,  with  of¬ 
fice  in  the  Shoaft  Building,  Fort  Wayne. 


ADVERTISING  AGENCY  CO  NFEREES  IN  LOUISVILLE 
Those  in  the  group,  from  left  to  right,  are:  W.  R.  Massengale,  L.  D.  Wallace, 
James  0’Shaughnes.';y,  Jefferson  Thomas,  Thomas  E.  Basham,  W.  G.  Bryan,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Atlanta  Georgian,  and  J.  M.  Cecil. 


THE  VALUE  OP  TIME 
iHE  s!0CCE^  CP  KBSteVEKSUCS 
THE  PLEAS'DDE  OF'VDDKmti- 
THE  DidNITy  OF  S?IMPLICITy 
THE  VDDTH  OP  CHAiaCTER 
THE  POVED  OF  KhJDllES!^ 

THE  NFLUENCE  OFEXX^IPLE 
THE  OPLldAITON  OF  DUTY 
THE  VISiDOMOF  ECONOMy 
THE  VII3TUE  OF  PJjlENCE 
THE  ooy  OP  oBKi^wxrmd- 
THE  PROFIT  (S’  EXPERIENCE 


bility,  from  the  standpoint  of  returns, 
of  the  right  kind  of  newspaper  publicity. 
Mr.  Thomas  is  a  native  of  Kentucky. 
He  spoke  right  out  in  meeting,  he  said, 
because  he  felt  at  home. 

Those  Present 

Those  present  at  the  executive  meet¬ 
ing  later  held  by  the  council  included: 

Jefferson  Thoma.s,  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  Thomas  Advertising  Serv¬ 
ice,  Jacksonville^  Fla.,  and  president 
of  the  council;  James  t)’Shaughne8sy 
of  New  York,  executive  secretary  and 
director  of  the  Americ-an  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies;  Thomas  Basham 
of  Louisville,  vice-president  of  the 

Destructive  Competition  Southern  Council;  Henry  Lee  Staples, 

Richmond,  Va.,  secretary-treasurer;  W. 
Jefferson  Thomas  of  Jacksonville,  r.  Massengale,  Atlanta;  S.  O.  Landry, 
Fla.,  who  is  president  of  the  council.  New  Orleans;  E.  E.  Dallis,  Atlanta; 
urged  the  Improvement  of  advertising  John  Cecil,  Richmond,  Va.,  and  W. 
practices,  emailing  attention  to  the  havoc  q.,  Bryan,  of  Atlanta,  chairman  of  the 
being  wrought  by  unorganized  agencies  Advertising  Committee  of  the  Southern 
which  persist  in  selling  newspaper  space  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association, 
at  less  than  actual  cot,  ^mply  as  a  jur,  O'Shaughnessy  was  the  principal 
competitive  mea.sure.  speaker  at  the  conference.  He  was  In- 

"Adverti.sers,”  declared  Mr.  Thomas,  troduced  by  Mr.  Thomas,  who  spoke 
“must  be  taught  that  this  kind  of  ad-  briefly,  but  who  was  applauded  enthu- 
vertising  is  little  better  than  no  ad-  siastlcally  when  he  gave  voice  to  this 
vertlsing,  l>ecause  the  agencies  in  ques-  statement: 


and  will  play  in  the  ushering  in  of  the 
new  order. 

“The  agency,  as  a  medium,  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  understand  that  it  must  meas¬ 
ure  up  to  the  highest  ethical  standards 
In  serving  the  advertiser,  the  publisher 
and  the  public.  Unless  it  meets  these 
three  obligations  in  a  big  way  and  in 
the  right  way  it  cannot  properly  be 
said  the  agency  is  even  serving  Itself." 

This  was  the  burden  of  Mr.  O'Shaugh- 
nessy’s  address  to  the  conference.  That 
his  views  were  shared  and  shared 
heartily  by  agency  representatives  and 
publishers  alike  found  proof  in  the  out¬ 
spoken  endorsement  of  his  hearers. 


DEUE.VDE.R  TO  CMjL  OR  S'END  TO  THE. 


FODXNyTHnrci-IN  the.  line,  of  photo 
TWHTy-'PIYE.  yEXDS!  OP  XCGEPT.XDLE  SfERVICE. 

^  "VILLIXM"  in.  -  -  YrEVyOBK  CITy 

- —  (If-i ^  N/ODTH 
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SERIOUS  LOSSES  TO  NEWSPAPERS 
CAUSED  BY  BAD  MAIL  SERVICE 


Delayed  Deliveries  to  Agents  and  Dealers  a  Double  Loss  to 
Publishers — EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Presents  Further 
Complaints  and  Comments  to  Mr.  Burleson. 


FliOM  the  matter  and  tone  of  a  majority  of  the  letters  from  publishers  which 
have  been  received  wHhin  the  past  week,  bearing  on  the  deficiencies  of  the 
second-class  mail  service,  it  would  seem  that  the  limit  of  patience  had  been 
almost  reached. 

Read  in  conrection  with  the  half  a  hundred  letters  summarized  in  Editor 
&  PuBUSHKR  last  week  It  will  be  noted  how  general  is  the  complaint  from  sub¬ 
scribers  of  deliveries  of  papers  being  "bunched."  One  may  readily  understand 
how  difficult  it  is  made  for  the  circulator  to  hold  subscribers  when  he  cannot 
promise  prompt  delivery  of  his  papers. 

Early  Improcement  Hoped  For  by  Publishers 


With  the  elimination  of  labor  short¬ 
age  through  the  rapid  demobilization  of 
our  soldiers  It  is  confidently  expected 
that  the  Railway  Mail  Service  will  be 
restored  to  more  than  its  former  effi¬ 
ciency.  This  will  require  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  many  more  men,  and  the  eas¬ 
ing  of  working  conditions  for  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  this  arduous  service.  The 
need  is  so  vital  that  no  time  should  be 
lost.  Digests  of  the  letters  which  are 
summarized  hero  have  been  submitted 
for  the  consideration  of  Postmaster-Gen¬ 
eral  Burleson. 

S.  E.  Thomason,  business  manager 
Chicago  Tribune: 

"The  inefficiency  of  the  railway  mail 
services  is  not  primarily  due  to  the  war, 
but  rather  to  the  policy  of  the  present 
postal  administration.  In  the  past  few 
years  there  has  been  a  steady  decrease 
in  the  number  of  mail  cars*  operated  and 
of  the  railway  mail  clerks  employed. 
Much  of  the  distribution  that  used  to 
be  made  in  mail  cars  is  now  performed 
in  terminal  post  offices,  which  are  lo¬ 
cated  at  the  railroad  station  in  principal 
cities  like  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City,  etc.  Mail  that  gets  in 
those  terminals  is  almost  always  de¬ 
layed. 

“For  instance,  an  Investigation  of 
some  complaints  of  Northeast  Canada 
discloses  the  fact  that  Canadian  mall  is 
not  distributed  in  St.  Paul  train  55,  as 
it  used  to  be,  but  is  turned  over  to  the 
terminal  in  St.  Paul  for  distribution. 
While  it  is  beln|r  distributed  the  trains 
on  which  it  should  be  carried  from  St. 
Paul  are  leaving.  This  mail  ought  to  be 
distributed  in  train  55.  However,  so  many 
mail  clerks  and  cars  have  been  taken 
from  this  line  that  It  is  not  possible  to 
do  so. 

“This  is  only  one  instance.  There 
are  dozens  and  probably  hundreds  of 
.similar  cases  throughout  the  United 
States.  To  cut  a  long  story  short,  we 
have  got  to  have  more  mall  clerks,  more 
mail  cars,  and  have  mail  cars  operated 
on  more  trains  before  there  is  any  chance 
of  improvement." 

W.  W.  Chapin,  publisher  Oakland 
(CaL)  Enquirer: 

"Gravest  inconveniences  and  losses 
have  been  caused  by  utter  failure  and 
breakdown  of  Post  Office  service.  Has 
deeply  touched  our  soldiers  in  Europe 
and  their  families  at  home.  Failure 
especially  felt  in  handling  of  second- 
class  matter.  It  has  always  been  sup¬ 
posed  that  our  postal  service  was  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  the  people  certain 
access  to  the  sources  of  information,  as 
furnished  in  newspapers,  etc.  This  has 


done  more  than  anything  else  to  recon¬ 
cile  taxpayers  to  deficits  in  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  department,  which  have  to 
be  made  up  by  direct  appropriations 
from  trea.=iury.  .  .  .  Senator  Hitch¬ 
cock  has  sa*d  in  the  Senate  that  failure 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  is  due  to 
wretched  and  miserable  Inefficiency. 
When  will  the  people  get  the  service 
for  which  they  pay?" 

J.  W.  Milligan,  manager  Bradford  (Pa.) 
Era: 

Complains  of  rural  carrier  service. 
Routes  too  long  for  daily  deliveries. 
“Other  troubles  due  to  careless  and  in¬ 
efficient  help  in  pouching  and  routing 
mail,  caused  by  low  wages  paid  for  such 
work.  The  whole  department  seems 
obsessed  with  the  idea  of  showing  a 
profit.  To  racriflee  service  for  dollars 
is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people." 

C.  B.  Johnson,  publisher  Knoxville 
Sentinel: 

"Constantly  receiving  complaints  from 
subscribers  that  Sentinel  is  delivered  to 
them  in  bunches  of  two  and  three.  Mon¬ 
day’s  and  Tuesday’s  papers  may  be  de¬ 
livered  together  on  Wednesday.  It  fre¬ 
quently  happens  that  subscriber  com¬ 
plains  that  he  never  receives  his  paper. 
In  our  opinion  the  Government  should 
put  on  a  greater  number  of  railway  mail 
clerks  in  erder  that  proper  relief  may 
be  afforded  the  newspapers  of  the  coun¬ 
try.” 

T.  M.  Anderson,  country  circulator 
Baltimore  Sun: 

Trains  will  not  wait  for  mail  con¬ 
nections.  Required  to  send  all  mall  for 
Eastern  shore  points  away  from  Balti¬ 
more  four  hours  earlier  than  a  passen¬ 
ger  would  have  to  leave  to  make  same 
connection.  Suggests:  “When  rostal 
clerk  fails,  through  carelessness,  lo  de¬ 
liver  newsdealers’  bundles  he  should  be 
penalized  to  the  extent  of  value  of  pa¬ 
pers.  As  it  is  now  wo  pay  for  trans¬ 
portation  of  papers  and  when  they  ar¬ 
rive  late  we  do  not  charge  newsdealers 
for  them,  so  our  loss  is  double.”  . 

D.  Gilman,  circulation  department  Mis- 
*$oula  (Mon.)  Missoulian: 

“Principal  difficulties  due  to  careless¬ 
ness  of  Railway  Mail  Service  in  hand¬ 
ling  outside  mall.  This  is  frequently  car¬ 
ried  by  destination  and  brought  back 
next  day  too  late  for  sale  or  thrown  oft 
within  a  mile  or  two  of  station.  Service 
so  poor  in  this  respect  that  we  are  ship¬ 
ping  increasing  number  of  papers  by  ex¬ 
press,  with  much  better  results.”  Re¬ 
ceives  many  complaints  from  advertis¬ 
ers  and  agents  in  East  of  non-receipt 
of  papers  for  checking.  Thinks  extent 
(Continued  on  Page  38.) 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

and  its  relation  to 


Advertising  Agents 


Men  who  do  business  with  the  newspapers  must,  as  a 
matter  of  simple  business  policy,  keep  INFORMED  about 
them.  The  space  buyer  for  a  National  Advertiser  should  be 
familiar  with  all  that  is  happening  in  the  newspaper  field. 
He  should  know  rates  and  circulations,  of  course.  That  is 
fundamental  information.  But  he  should  also  keep  in  touch 
with  changing  VALUES  in  mediums  in  various  fields — should 
know  what  newspapers  are  forging  ahead  in  their  communi¬ 
ties,  and  why. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  prints  the  news  about  news¬ 
papers  and  interprets  newspaper  conditions.  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  prints  the  news  about  National  Advertisers 
and  their  activities,  with  expert  discussions  of  advertising 
problems.  That  is  why  space  buyers  and  publishers  have  a 
dollar  and  cents  interest  in  Editor  &  Publisher.  That  is  why 
they  read  it  regularly. 


AMONG  THE  REGUUR  SUBSCRIBERS  TO  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
ARE  SUCH  MEN  AS: 


Cope  Advertising  Agcnry, 

Wiii.  C.  Cope. 

U“0  Chestnut  St., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Kiuu-Van  I’ietersoni-Uuniup,  Inr.,  Adv. 
Agency, 

131  2nd  Street. 

Milwaukee,  Wls. 

Hamnel  &  McDermott,  Advertising  Agency 
Hurne-Mansur  Bldg., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Victor  C.  Breytspraak  Co,,  Adv.  Agency, 
Victor  C.  Breytspraak,  Vice-Pres., 

100  N.  Dearborn  St., 

Chicago,  111. 

B.  K.  Burns,  Adv.  Agency,  Owner, 

704  Merrie  Bldg., 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

O’.Malley  Adv.  and  Selling  Co., 

Chas.  J.  O'Malley. 

294  Washington  St., 

Boston,  Mass. 

Buckley,  Dement  &  Co.,  Adv,  Agency, 
632  Sherman  St., 

Chicago,  Ul. 

Birch-Field  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Adv.  Agency, 

W.  L.  Birch,  Field, 

110  West  40th  St.. 

New  York  City. 

The  Fralley  Advertising  Agency, 
Youngstown,  O.  . 

Jacobs  A  Go,,  Advertising  Agency, 
10-12-14  Carolina  Ave., 

Clinton,  3.  C. 

Van  Fatten,  Inc.,  Advertising  Agency, 

60  East  42nd  St.. 

New  York  City. 

Smith,  Denne  &  Moore,  Ltd., 

A,  J.  Denne, 

1007  Lumsden  Bldg., 

Toronto,  Canada. 


Rowland  Advertising  Agency,  Inc. 
1790  Broadway, 

New  York  City. 

Economy  Service  Co., 

Advertising  Service, 

231  West  30th  St., 

New  York  City. 

D.  J,  Hinman,  Space  Buyer, 

W.  A.  Patterson  Co.,  Inc., 

1  Madison  Ave., 

New  York  City. 

Mears  Advertising,  Ine., 

Attention  ol  Mr.  S.  W.  Gibson, 
461  Eighth  Avenue. 

New  York  City. 

II.  C.  Goodwin,  Inc., 

H.  C.  Goodwin,  Pres., 

76  State  Street. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Morton  Adv.  Service, 

J.  W.  Morton,  Jr., 

23  Irving  Place, 

New  York  City. 

J.  L.  Werthelm,  Adv.  Agency, 

14  Ave.  A, 

Now  York  City,  New  York. 

M.  P.  Gould,  Adv.  Agency, 

60  West  33th  St., 

New  York  City. 

Peterson  &  Dean.  Adv.  Agency, 
427  Michigan  Trust  Bldg., 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

The  Mantemach  Co,, 

74  Union  Place. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Simmonds  t  Simmouds, 

422  S.  Dearborn  St., 

Chicago,  III. 

Barton  &  Durstine  Co., 

26  West  46th  Street. 

New  York  City. 


The  above  and  previously  published  names,  and  hundreds 
of  other  men  who  buy  advertising  space  in  the  newspapers, 
pay  for  and  read  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  its  service 
value  to  them  in  planning  campaigns. 


If  there  is  anything  they  ought 
to  know  NOW  about  YOUR 
NEWSPAPER,  get  your  mes¬ 
sage  to  them  through  EDITOR 
&  PUBLISHER. 
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of  sucli  c-0‘ti|iIaintK  indicates  serious  loss 
of  second-iiand  mail  in  transit. 

(>.  (1.  (Gardner,  rirculatinii  manager  Ft. 
^'orlh  (Tex.)  Rerord; 

Comiilainls  from  carriers  and  aaents 
that  Inmdle.s  .sent  hy  out. side  mail  were 
cai-ri«-d  hy  or  did  not  arrive  until  next 
day.  Thinks  inexiterienc  ed  men  in  Kail- 
way  .Mail  tterviee  may  be  lesponsihle. 
On  Sunday  no  clerk  at  Iwal  Ko.st  (tllice 
to  wei^h  mail  until  after  i  .\.  M.. 

which  makes  it  neee.s.sary  to  send  sacks 
to  oftice  al>out  two  hours  ahead  of  leav- 
inn  time  of  train.s.  Train  service  out 
of  Kort  Worth  not  Koo<i  for  morniiiK 
l>at>er.s.  Trains  leave  either  too  early 
t)r  too  late. 

Some  Puldidiers  Who  Are  Pleased 

10.  F.  I’armelee,  hu.'-iness  manager  of 
the  San  Diego  'Cal.)  Union,  .says  that 
conditions  tire  not  any  wor.se  than  they 
were  Ijcforo  the  war,  and  that,  while 
tla  re  are  complaints,  he  fieqia  ntly  Pnds 
that  the  'ault  was  in  careless  work  in 
his  own  m.iiling  department, 

('harles  M,  Scholii-ld,  cin-uiation  iiian- 
aaer,  Wor<.<,ster  Ciazette,  having  small 
m.iiling  list  is  exiwriencing  no  tremble 
with  the  ,servicc, 

K.  K.  Wheeh-r,  vits'-presieUmt  Cort¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Telegrai>-.  I’uhlishing  Com¬ 
pany,  .says;  "So  far  as  the  Teh-gratei 
is  concerned  the  se'rvice  is  at'  that  cojild 
l»e  e  xpected.  We  had  senions  caiis<‘  fe>r 
e  omplaint  ;.l)out  a  year  ago  anel  voie  esl 
it  in  no  uncertain  terms.  Whether  this 
ha<l  anythii  g  to  do  with  riie  improve¬ 
ments  we  ele-  neet  pretend  te;  say.  .At  any 
rate  we  have  no  complaints  to  make  at 
ins  .sent.” 


SHOULD  KNOW  COSTS 
OF  PRODUCTION 


New  Knglaiiel  Newspaper  .Alliaiiee  Hears 
Fae't  liiipresseel  l»y  Waller  Savory  at 
Roston  Meeting  (iolhy  Flerleil 
Secretary  Major  knox  Home 

(l!j-  Oiir  Own  OerrcMiiointcnt.) 

ItosToN,  P'ehruary  12. — Walter  H. 
Saveiry,  general  seeles  manager  of  the 
Mi‘rg*‘nthaler  KinotyiH;  Company,  New' 
A'enk,  gave  a  highly  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive*  talk  iK-fore  the  New  Kngland 
I'lihlishers’  .Alliance  at  the  (’opley-Plaza 
Hotel,  Ko.ston,  to-day,  on  the  cost  in- 
volveil  in  preslucing  an  inch  of  news- 
pa  p<*r  spai-e.  The  meeting  was  attended 
by  piibli.shers  from  l/cwiston,  Portlaml, 
.Man<-he.ster,  Providene-e,  Haverhill, 
Imwell,  I>aw’rence,  Fall  Kiver,  and 
Wor(;e.ster.  Ceorge  liooth.  publi.sher 
of  the  Worcester  (Jaxette,  presided. 

.Mr.  Savory  laid  empha.sis  on  the  im¬ 
portance  of  liecoming  familiar  with 
e-osts  of  prcKluction.  This,  he  said,  is 
an  important  factor,  often  neglected, 
which  is  more  e.s,sential  now  than  ever 
before  lf«H-ause  of  the  conditions  exi,st- 
ing  in  the  trade.  Advertising  rates,  he 
declared,  should  be  based  on  the  cost  of 


production  in  order  to  assure  a  proper 
revenue. 

-A  particular  welcome  awaited  Mr. 
Savory  at  the  New  Kngland  meeting  be- 
«-au.se  of  his  former  altlliation  with  the 
publishers  of  that  district  in  his  capacity 
as  a  New  Hampshire  publisher.  In  the 
•  otirse  of  his  talk  he  paid  a  partieularly 
fine  tribute  to  James  Kerney,  editor  of 
the  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times,  who  has 
just  returned  from  Franco,  where  he 
was  in  charge  of  the  T'nited  States 
propaganda  work  in  Kurope,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Paris.  Much  credit  is  due 
.Mr.  Kerney,  the  speaker  .said,  for  break¬ 
ing  down  the  morale  of  the  enemy 
forces. 

Few  (Jne-Ceiit  Papers  Left 

The  talk  by  Mr.  Savory  occupied  an 
hour  and  a  half,  after  which  the  meet¬ 
ing  devoted  an  hour  to  a  discussion  of 
the  newsiiaiwr  situation  as  it  affects  the 
individual  publishers  in  New  Kngland. 

There  are  still  a  few  new.spariers  in 
the  New  Kngland  district  holding  to 
one  <-en(.  This  subject  was  taken  up  at 
length  and  the  opinion  expre.ssed  that 
tlu*.s<'  papers  must  either  increase  their 
sales  price  or  adjust  their  advertising 
rates  to  a  scale  which  will  cover  the 
loss  in  Sides  revenues. 

During  the  husine.ss  se.s.sion  Kimball 
(I.  Uolhy,  publisher  of  the  Liiwrence 
(.Ma.ss.)  Telegram,  was  elected  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  iill lance  to  succeed  Archi¬ 
bald  McNi-il,  jr.,  formerly  of  the  Bridge- 
I)ort  Post-Telegram,  who  has  retired  for 
the  time  Is'ing  from  the  publi.shing 
husine.ss  iind  is  now  wintering  at  Palm 
Beach,  Fla. 

.Announcement  was  also  made  that 
Major  Frank  Knox,  publisher  of  the 
.Manche.ster  (N.  H.)  Union-Leader,  and 
who  has  lH‘en  in  France  since  the  early 
l);irt  of  the  war,  is  due  home  any  day. 


Pershing  Semis  KMI  Best  War  Stories 
"One  Hundred  Best  Stories  of  the 
War"  have  Is'cn  cabled  to  Secretary 
B:ik<*r  by  (h'lieral  I’ershing  and  turned 
over  to  the  Liberty  laian  Bureau  for 
publication  during  the  next  loan  cam¬ 
paign.  Some  of  these  will  la*  u.sed  as 
ni'wspaper  adverti.'^ements,  .some  a.*- 
moving  picture  .s<'enario.s,  and  others 
in  pamphlets  for  public  speakers  and 
.school  children. 


Pittaburg  ItBpalrl) 

has  always  been  a  big  factor  in  the 
successful  exploiting  of  good 
merchandise. 

WALLACE  O.  BROOKE 
Briinswick  Building,  New  York 
THE  FORK  PARSONS  CO. 

Peui>Icii  Gas  Riilldinc,  Chicago 
II.  C.  ROOK 

Real  Estate  Trust  Building.  Philadelphia 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  BUREAU,  Inc. 

1%  NCIIOOL  STRKET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

(J.  J.  BOSDAN,  Editor) 

More  than  120  American  and  Canadian  newapapert  aubacribe  to  our  aerTice 

Kach  week  our  subscribers  receive  between  30  and  50  columns  of  copy. 
Authoritative  articles  by  men  of  international  calibre  on  matters  internation¬ 
al,  human  interest  stories  from  all  lands  and  climes,  revelations  of  European 
courts,  speeches  and  addresses  of  men  and  women  whose  words  influence  the 
thought  of  nations,  translations  from  every  important  foreign  newspaper; 
these  and  numberless  other  items  day  after  day  are  sent  to  our  subscribers. 

IN  SHORT,  MR.  EDITOR  —  ESPECIAIJ.Y  MR.  SUNDAY 
EDITOR— We  CONSTANTLY  SPREAD  THE  WORLD  BEFORE  YOU 
FROM  ALL  ANGLES. 

You  will  find  our  monthly  subscription  rates  suprisingly  low. 


USE  PINK  MAILINi;  TAGS 
FOR  DAILIES 


{i'ltntinurd  from  Pnge  2) 
handling  and  dispatching  mail  is 
short. 

The  suggestion  of  the  department 
being  in  the  interest  of  publisher.s 
as  well  as  of  the  post  ofhcc,  you 
iire  reciuestcd  (o  give  the  matter 
considerition  and  advi.se  whether  or 
not  you  will  arrange  to  u.se  lala-ls  of 
gink  paper  {not  red),  printed  as  de- 
■scribed,  for  .stick'*  of  daily  papers. 

Tiio.ma.s  G.  Pattkn, 

Po.stmastcr. 

Deliver  Between  7  A.  M.  anil  4  P.  M. 
"All  publisher.s  are  not  following  tlie 
scheme,”  the  po.st  oftice  ofticial  .said. 
“Many  of  them  pensist  in  u.sing  other 
colors  than  pink.  The  result  is  the 
clerks  have  to  hunt  up  each  bag,  instead 
of  b<*ing  able  to  spot  the  pink  imme¬ 
diately  and  ru.sli  it  through.  If  all  pub- 
li.shers  will  usi;  the  ofticial  pink  tag,  they 
will  help  their  own  ca.ses  a  great  deal. 

“The  pink  tag  only  applies  to  daily 
papers,  but  the  wceklie.s,  inontlilies  and 
other  tTa.s.ses  of  second-class  are  not 
iM'ing  neglected. 

“.All  socond-cla.ss  mail  is  rushed  out 
of  the  New  York  Post  Office  as  fast  as 
it  is  received.  Naturally,  weekly  news- 
pa|M*rs  receive  .soi*ond  attention  and 
after  them  come  the  bhie-tag  publica¬ 
tions  (those  i.ssued  le.ss  frequently  than 
weeklies  and  which  go  by  mail  to  the 
Now  Y'ork  State  line,  thence  b>'  fa.st 
freight  to  the  State  of  destination,  and 
then  by  mail  to  sub.siTibers). 

“There  is  no  special  marking  for  week¬ 
lies;  their  )jags  carry  the  eii.stomary 
manila  lals*!  of  contents,  but  if  all  pub¬ 
lishers  will  deliver  their  mail  to  the 
post  offin*  between  the  hours  of  7  -A.  M. 
and  4  P.  M.  they  will  .see  what  our  real 
■service  i.s.  After  4  1’.  M.  the  rush  tie- 


comes  .so  heavy  that  congestion  results 
and  it  is  complicated  as  much  as  any¬ 
thing  else  by  late  .second-class. 

“lAit  the  publishers  work  with  us  and 
delay  will  be  eliminated.  The  New  York 
Po.st  Office  is  working  out  improvements 
all  the  time  and  very  soon  we  will  have 
a  sc*parate  place  for  receiving  weeklies. 

“Coiiperation  by  the  publishers  is  the 
best  remedy  for  the  complaints.” 


PATTERSON  IS  EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 


The  T()l'“do  Blade,  Detroit  Journ-il  and 
Newark  K;'gle-Star  are  row  under  the 
executive  i  dltorial  direction  of  Grove 
H.  Pattersin,  heretofore  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Toledo  Blade.  W.  F.  Hedrick 
has  been  promoted  from  State  and 
make-U|)  editor  to  managing  editor  of 
the  Blade  and  M.  K.  Alexander  moves 
up  from  telegraph  editor  to  news  editor. 

Frank  H.  Ward  is  the  new  city  editor 
succeeding  Lucas  J.  Beecher,  who  is  in 
Soiitli  America  invo.stigating  trade  con- 
dition.s.  J.  A.  Darrimore  and  lA)n  Polk 
are  new  additions  to  the  Blade  city 
staff. 


Tho  wide  influence  which  the  Evening 
Herald  exerts  in  the  communities  of 
Southern  California,  particularly  in  Los 
Angeles,  carries  with  it  a  prestige  In¬ 
dispensable  to  modem  aggressi've  mer¬ 
chandising. 

THE  LOS  ANGELES 
EVENING  HERALD 

Circulation  139,374  daily. 


Eastern  Kepresentatives: 

E.  C.  Trowbridge,  6.  Logan  Payne. 

347  Fifth  Ave.,  1233  Marquette  Bldg. 
New  York.  Chicago. 


To  Reach  the  Rich  Trade 
of  Kansas 

iBatlp  Capital 


Sworn  Government  Report 
for  six  months  ending  October  I,  1918 


3  6,2  04 

Its  sales  promotion  department 
is  at  the  service  of  advertisers. 
And  it  really  promotes. 


Publishtr 


Member  A.  B.  C. 


We  spend  more 
than 

$500,000 

per  year  to  produce  the  features 
which  have  created  the  greatest 
newspaper  following  in  the  world. 

“Hearst*s  Featares  Always  Lead’* 

Write  for  booklet. 

"Half  Million  Dollar  Faatnro  Sarrico" 


The  Intemational  Feature  Service 

246  West  59th  Street 


h'dilnr  ^  rnhli-shcr  for  I'chnotrif  !'>,  HHit 
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AD  FORCES  ARE  READY 
FOR  VICTORY  1.0 AN 


Serrelary  of  Treasury  AeceplK  Aid  From 
.  Ageneies  Association  Will  He  Aide 
to  Use  Machinery  of  i],  1’.  I. 

Advertising  Division 

SeiTctary  of  tlie  Troasi:ry  Glass  has 
iicce|)t(‘(l  an  offer  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Advertising  Agencies  which 
will  place  its  facilities  at  his  disposal 
in  selling  the  coining  Victory  Loan. 

President  William  H.  John.s,  of  the 
A.  A.  A.  A.,  outlined  his  association’s 
measure  of  aid  in  the  following  letter  to 
Mr.  Gla.ss: 

"It  is  my  ph'asure  to  report  that  we 
offer  to  you  the  services  of  the  head¬ 
quarters  force  and  equiimient  of  the 
American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  located  in  the  Metropolitan 
Tower,  New  York,  for  this  purpo.se. 

“The  method  of  procedure  suggested 
is  as  follows: 

Will  Fill  All  Donated  Space 

“If  Prank  Wilson,  director  of  the 
publicity  branch  of  the  Treasury  Dc- 
jiartment,  will  reque.st  from  all  those 
publications  of  national  circulation 
which  contributed  space  to  the  Divi.sion 
of  Advertising,  their  contributions  of 
advcrti.sing  .space  for  the  purposes  of 
the  advancement  of  the  Fifth  Liberty 
Loan,  wc  will  as.sume  through  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  as.sociation  to  provide  (sub¬ 
ject  to  your  approval)  the  nece.ssary 
copy  and  illustrations  to  fill  this  sp.ace; 
we  will  provide  the  plates  and  type¬ 
setting  and  see  to  the  proper  and  timely 
foi’warding  of  this  service  to  the  various 
publications  in  order  that  the  proper 
i.ssiies  before  the  d.'ite  of  the  loiin  may 
be  properly  .secured. 

“Wc  have  already  furnished  ilr.  Wil¬ 
son  the  li.st  of  publications  that  con¬ 
tributed  space  to  the  previous  Lilicrfy 
Loans  through  the  Division  of  Adver- 
ti.sing.  He  will  have  no  dilliculty  there¬ 
fore  in  immediately  circularizing  them 
to  the  end  of  securing  their  further  do¬ 
nations. 

Must  Have  Franking  Privilege 

“We  should  ri'quire  from  you  the 
franking  iirivilege  for  the  neces.sary  cor- 
rc.s|)ondence  and  shipments  of  plate.s, 
etc.,  due  to  the  development  of  the 
work. 


The 


Pittsburgh 
Post 


has  the  sec¬ 
ond  larg¬ 
est  morning 
and  Sunday  circulation 
in  Pittsburgh. 


The  True  News 

—FIRST 

Always-Accurately 

iDternational  News  Service 

World  Bldg.  New  York 


“.Vs  with  the  I >i vision  of  Advertising, 
it  would  be  required  that  the  Treasury 
Itepartinent  jsay  the  cxpen.se  involved  in 
I  lie  preparation  of  plates,  typesetting 
and  other  mechanical  charges;  and  also 
reimburse  us  for  the  expen.so  of  any 
additional  clerical  help  or  ofllce  space 
that  might  be  temporarily  required  in 
the  campaign. 

“It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  all 
eyecutive  direction  and  expert  coun.sel, 
advice  and  writing  would  be  patriotically 
contributed  as  before.  1  am  pleased  to 
advise  you  that  Mr.  Hope  and  Mr.  I.ie 
Hair,  who  conducted  all  the  previous 
detail  work  of  the  Division  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  have  again  volunteered  for  this 
.service  in  the  fifth  drive. 

“I  may  also  add  that  all  the  members 
of  the  American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies,  in  addition  to  their  con- 
.structive  work  along  the  lines  indicated 
above,  will  continue  as  heretofore  to  give 
their  earne.st  .support  to  the  advertl.sing 
division  as.sociated  with  your  twelve 
Federal  Ueserve  district  committees. 

•The  great  amount  of  work  done  by 
the.se  firms  associated  in  this  organiza¬ 
tion  along  these  lines  mu.st  not  be,  and 
has  not  been,  underestimated  by  the 
Treasury  Departmeiit’s  officials  in  the 
past.  1  am  in  a  position  to  pledge  you 
this  continued  support. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  plan  of  pro- 
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cedure  as  outlined  licre  will  meet  with 
llie  ajiproval  of  yoursi'lf  and  your  as.so- 
I'iatcs,  and  wc  aw.iif  your  command  iu 
the  matter.” 

Hu^iiness  Publishers  Fieri 
The  New  York  Hu.siiiess  I’ulilislier.s 
.VsMoiia  lion's  editorial  conference  has 
elected  V.  10.  Carrol,  Textile  VV'orld, 
cliairman,  and  10.  H.  Darville,  Hiirdwaro 
.Vge,  .secretary,  for  the  ensuing  year. 

War  killed  100  Dklulioma  Papers 
Oklahoma  ncwspaper.s  suffered  heavy 
war  casualties.  According  to  the  jour¬ 
nalism  department  of  tlie  University  of 
Oklahoma,  within  tlic  past  two  years 
approximately  100  papers  suspended 
publication  or  merged  with  others. 
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of  ('ircnlations. 
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Hemstreet^s 


PRESS  CLIPPINGS 


Tenth  Avenue  at  45th  Street 
New  York 


.Slate  Helps  Hiirned  Out  I’uhli.shers 
'I'hci  Minne.sola  I.egislature  hil.s  come 
to  the  rescue  of  iipwspaix'r.s  bunu'  1  out 
in  Dctolier  forest  lires  in  ilie  northeru 
pui't  of  til.'  Hiate,  wlieu  a  thou.sixnd  lives 
wore  lost.  Tlie  owners  of  many  of  these 
jiapcrs  have  rtot  been  able  to  replace 
their  equipment.  A  law  has  boon  p;i.«sed 
legalizing  the  publication  of  such  ncw.s- 
papers  and  permitting  printing  at  other 
tlian  fornuT  points  of  publication,  pro¬ 
viding  they  arc  mailed  from  the  borne 
post  office. 


The  Following  Newspapers 
are  Members  of 

THE 

AUDIT  BUREAU  OF 
CIRCULATIONS 


And  grant  the  right  to  the  organ¬ 
ization  to  examine,  through  quali¬ 
fied  auditors  or  independent  audit¬ 
ing  concerns,  who  are  certified 
public  accountants,  any  and  all 
bills,  news-agents’  and  dealers’  re¬ 
ports,  papers  and  other  records 
considered  by  the  Board  of  Con¬ 
trol  necessary  to  show  the  quanti¬ 
ty  of  circulation,  the  sources  from 
which  it  is  secured,  and  where 
it  is  distributed. 


AI,\n.4MA 

IlIrniliiKliam  .  NEATS 

Average  circulation  for  June,  1018. 
Daily,  48.306;  Sunday,  53.795.  Printed 
2.865,884  linea  more  adrertlalng  than  ita 
nearest  competitor  in  1917. 
CAI.IFOHIVIA 

Lo»  AnKelen . EXAMINER 

A.  B.  U.  Audit  reporta  show  largest 
Morning  and  Sunday  circulation.  Great¬ 
est  Home  Delivery. 

GINMIGIA 

Atlanta  . DAILY 

GEORGIAN  AND  SUNDAY  AMERICAN 
Circulation  dally,  62,537 ;  Sunday,  105,- 
287.  The  largest  8c  afternoon  circula¬ 
tion  in  America.  The  greatest  Sunday 
circulation  In  this  section  of  the  South. 
ll.l,l!S'OI.S 

Joliet . HERALD  NEWS 

Circulation,  18,100. 

ItIWA 

lien  Moliien. SUCCESSFUL  FARMING 
More  than  800.000  circulation  guaran¬ 
teed  and  proved,  or  no  pay.  Member 
Audit  Bureau  of  Clrriilatlons. 

l.nillSIANA 

New  tirleann . TIMES  PICAYUNE 

MINNKSOTA 

Mliinenpolln  . TRIBCNB 

Morning  and  Evening. 

MtimT.AlVA 

lliitte  . MINER 

Average  dally,  14,005;  Sunday,  23,676, 
for  6  months  ending  April  1,  1018. 
iiis.stirni 

St.  l.oiiln . POST-DISPATCH 

Dally  Evening  and  Sunday  Morning, 
la  the  only  newspaper  in  Its  territory 
with  the  beautiful  Rotogravure  Picture 
Section. 

The  POST  DISPATCH  sells  more  pspers 
In  St.  Txxila  and  anhiirbt  every  day  In 
the  year  than  there  are  homes  In  the 
city. 

Circulation  for  entire  year  191S: 

Sunday  average  . 353,177 

Daily  . 189,796 

ISKW  JKH.SET 

Anbury  Park . PRE4S 

Ellanbrlh . JOURNAL 

Pntrrnon  .  PRESS  GUARDIAN 

rinlnflplil . COURIER  NEWS 


NEW  YORK 

llnffalo . COURIER  ft  ENQUIRER 

Nrw  York  City . 

..IL  PROGRESHO  ITATA)  AMERICANO 

New  Y’ork  CIfy . DAT 

The  National  Jewish  Daily  that  no  gen¬ 
eral  advertiser  ahonid  overlook. 

OHIO 

Vonnirntown  .  VINDICATOR 

PENNSYLVANIA 

TIMES 

W 1 1  k  rn".  Rn  rrr " .  Tl  MES  j.B  A  DEB 
TENNESSEE 

Nanlivlllr  .  BANNER 


TEXAS 

linnntnn  .  CHRONICLE 

Tlie  Chronlole  guarantees  a  cireiilatlon 
of  50.000  dally  and  58.000  Sunday. 
VIRGINIA 

linrrinnnbnrif  . 

. DAILY  NEWS-RECORD 

Tsirgest  circulation  of  any  dally  paper 
In  the  famous  valley  of  Virginia. 


WASHINGTON  _ 

Srnttle  .  POST- INTELLIGENCER 
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WASHINGTON  TO  OUST 
ALL  BAD  ACTORS 

Siandini:  (ioniniittee  of  Correspondents 
Will  Call  Meeting  of  FuH  Body  to 
Search  Out  and  Punish  Of¬ 
fenders  Against  Ethics 


Washington*,  February  13. — The  sus- 
j!»-stion  made  in  Kditou  &  Publisher 
that  definite  steps  be  taken  by  the  news¬ 
paper  men  in  Washington  to  safeguard 
against  future  attacks  on  the  body  of 
correspondents  has  found  favor  in  the 
r>re.ss  gallery. 

\  general  meeting  of  all  the  corre- 
.•<r*ondents  is  planned  at  the  outset  of 
the  new  Congress  to  di.scu.ss  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

It  is  intendiHl  to  obtain  a  clear  defi¬ 
nition  of  the  juii.sdiction  and  the  powers 
of  the  standing  committee  of  corre- 
siMindents  and  to  outline  in  plain  Eng- 
li.sh  to  every  man  engaged  in  news¬ 
paper  work  in  Washington  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  resting  on  him  from  a  profes- 
•sional  standpoint  and  the  re.strictions 
imposed  on  his  outside  connections. 

May  Extend  Juri.sdiction 

Every  effort  is  to  lie  made  to  secure 
a  full  representation  of  the  working 
newspaper  men  and  to  thra.sh  out  all 
the  que.stions  which  constantly  are  aris¬ 
ing  but  wbich,  in  too  many  instances, 
are  allowed  to  die  from  lack  of  interest. 

Some  of  the  correspondents  are  fa¬ 
vorable  to  an  extension  of  the  juri.sdic¬ 
tion  of  the  standing  committee  to  cover 
all  pha-ses  of  Washington  work,  so  that 
there  will  lie  one  body  to  which  all  men 
are  accountable.  It  is  propo.sed  that  the 
standing  committee  shall  ‘be  ve.sted  with 
full  powers  to  act  in  all  matters  affect¬ 
ing  the  correspondent.s.  For  example, 
if  the  confidence  of  the  Secretary  of 
.State  were  violated  in  a  manner  re¬ 
flecting  on  the  men  who  attend  his  daily 
conferences  and  in  such  a  way  as  to 
embjirrass  the  State  Ilepartment,  the 
committee  will  call  the  offending  corre¬ 
spondent  iicfore  it  for  an  exrdanation. 
If  the  answer  is  unsati.sfactory,  thi  man 
may  l»e  .su.spended  ^roin  part  i<-i  pat  ion  at 
the  conferences,  the  pe,*iod  of  suspen¬ 
sion  to  be  (.-overned  by  the  nature  of  the 
offence.  There  is  another  suggestion 
that  in  such  cases  the  new.spapor  em¬ 
ploying  the  offending  correspondent 
shall  1)0  notified  of  the  committee’s  ac¬ 
tion.  Nothing  would  st-rve  more  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  scrupulous  corre.spondent.i  and 
to  make  every  one  more  cautious  in 
what  he  writes. 

Another  function  proposed  for  the 
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Can  You  Write? 

Then  why  not  place  tome  •!  yonr  work 
with  the  magazine  and  hook  publishera.  We 
will  handle  your  manuacripta  promptly  and 
•fficirntly  and  keep  you  potted  on  the  market 
for  your  kind  of  copy.  We  conaider  the 
work  of  experienced  writera  only.  Write 
at  for  particulara. 

WILDER  &  BUELL 

I  225  Fifth  Ayemic  New  York 


st.anding  committee,  acting  it.self  on 
through  s|)ocial  representatives  at  the 
State,  War,  and  Nary  departments,  pref¬ 
erably  press  a.ssTK-iation  men  who  are 
there  at  every  conference,  is  that  of 
scrutinizing  the  attendance  at  the  con¬ 
ferences.  This  would  insure  the  pres¬ 
ence  at  the  highly  confidential  confer¬ 
ences  only  of  working  i.ewspaper  men 
in  good  .standing. 

Seriou.s  thought  is  being  given  to  vio¬ 
lation  of  releases  on  departmental 
“handouts.”  It  has  been  found  that 
some  newspaper  men  have  been  guilty 
of  numerous  violations  and  that  gen- 
erlly  the  offence  occurred  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  stories  of  important  local 
value.  There  was  considerable  concern 
over  this  matter  during  the  war,  espe¬ 
cially  on  .advance  releases  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Information,  and  many 
correspondents  who  were  careful  in  the^ 
ob.servance  of  publication  dates  were 
beaten  badly  when  rivals  broke  releases. 

The  entire  corps  will  be  organized  as 
a  police  force  for  the  prevention  of  un¬ 
ethical  practices  and  the  reporting  of 
any  such  practices  to  the  committee 
for  action. 

The  standing  committio  alway.s  has 
been  careful  to  require  that  men  ob¬ 
taining  admis.sion  to  the  press  gallery 
were  the  “daily  telegraphic  correspond¬ 
ent.s"  of  the  papers  in  whose  behalf  they 
sought  ad!iii.ssion,  but  men  have  ob¬ 
tained  cards  when  their  chief  work  was 
for  publications  other  than  those  named 
In  their  application.s. 


WEST  VIRGINIANS  ORGANIZE 


Group  of  Dailies  Will  Work  to  Develop 
National  Advertising 

The  W'test  Virginia  Select  List  of 
Daily  Ncw.spapers  has  been  organized 
to  help  develop  national  advertising  for 
ncw.spapers.  The  founders  include  the 
publishers  of  the  (dark.sburg  Telegram, 
h'airmont  West  Virginian,  Grafton  Sen- 
tihel,  Martinsburg  Evening  Journal, 
Morgantown  Post,  and  Moundsville 
Echo. 

J.  J.  Devine  of  Clarksburg  is  the  gen¬ 
eral  national  .advertising  representative, 
while  the  MacQuoid  Special  Agency, 
New  York,  will  represent  the  list  in  the 
F.a.st  and  A.  Roy  Keator,  Chicago,  in  the 
West. 


RIPLEY  is  the  best  sport 
cartoonist  in  the  world.  His 
work  is  an  exclusive  feature 
of  The  Associated  newspa¬ 
pers  and  may  be  secured  only 
by  members. 

Wire  or  write  for  member¬ 
ship  rates  and  information 
on  ‘‘the  essential  service/* 

Hie  Associated  Newspapers 

170  Broadway  New  York 


Qirfbaitiig  jH»r 

Washington,  D.  C. 

October,  106,330 

Does  not  print  a 
forenoon  edition 
Its  paid  circulation  in  Washing¬ 
ton  and  suburbs  is  believed  to  be 
or  S  times  that  of  the  corre¬ 
sponding  edition  of  its  afternoon 
contemporary  in  the  same  terri¬ 
tory. 


EDDIE’S  NOT  SO  BIG 
PHYSICALLY,  BUT 
STILL  HE’S  HEFTY 


Austin  Edward  Clarkson. 


There  is  a  little  fellow  down  in 
Texa.s,  who,  if  he  were  greeted  by 
hi.s  proper  name,  wouldn’t  recognize  it, 
for  everybody  calls  him  “Eddie.”  His 
real  name  Is  A.  E.  Clarkson,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  progres.slve  Houston 
(Tex.)  Po.st. 

Eddie’s  weight  is  only  116  pounds — 
with — and  no  one  can  accuse  him  of 
taking  up  unnecessary  space  which 
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might  be  more  judiciously  filled,  for 
the.se  116  pounds,  represent  a  dynamic 
force  that  seems  to  have  some  hidden 
power  that  accumulates  more  energy  as 
the  present  supply  is  being  expemlcd. 

His  height  is  practically  in  harmony 
with  his  weight,  but  even  with  this 
seeming  handicap  he  commands  a  top 
position  in  the  community  life  of  Hous¬ 
ton,  where  seventeen  railroads  meet  the 
sea,  for  if  there  is  anything  happening  in 
Houston  “Eddie’s”  name  is  usually  on  one 
of  the  committees — simply  because  the 
has  a  knack  of  doing  things,  and  right 
at  the  time  when  they  need  to  be  done. 

This  month  is  rather  a  milestone  in 
his  career.  It  marks  his  quarter  cen¬ 
tury  with  the  Houston  Post,  for  his 
diary  reveals  the  fact  that  just 
twenty-five  years  ago  he  hung  his  hat 
and  coat  up  and  proceeded  to  get  busy, 
computing  figures  at  the  munificent 
salary  in  three  figures,  $7.00  per.  To¬ 
day  he  Is  riot  only  secretary-treasurer, 
but  also  a  director  in  the  company. 

Eddie  really  hasn’t  any  private  iife, 
for  his  time  when  not  taken  up  by  the 
Post,  is  divided  between  the  Shrlners, 
Rotary  Caub,  Retail  Merchants  Credit 
Men’s  Association,  and  numerous  other 
civic  activities.  If  he  has  any  time  left 
he  goes  home. 
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It  was  in  1910  The  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star  established  a 
Farm  and  Poultry  Depart¬ 
ment,  making  it  a  regular 
feature  of  the  Saturday 
issue.  Since  then  it  has  car¬ 
ried  the  following  advertis¬ 
ing: 

Year  igio.  9,158  lines 

“  1911.  59,081  “ 

“  1912.  59,629  “ 

“  1913.  164,308  “ 

“  1914.  70,642  “ 

“  1915.101,482  “ 

“  1916.126,461  “ 

“  1917,128,895  “ 

“  1918.164,918  “ 

This  is  a  record  equalled  by  no 
other  daily  newspaper  in  the 
Eastern  part  of  the  United  States, 
and  by  only  one  newspaper  in  the 
Far  West. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  COLUMNS 

Through  the  classified  columns  of  Editor  &  Publisher  you,  may  find  a  buyer  for 
any  useful  mechanical  equipment  for  which  you  have  no  present  need.  A  "For 
Sale”  ad  at  thirty  cents  per  line  may  thus  turn  into  cash  something  which  now 
merely  requires  storage  room — and  which  would  be  of  real  service  to  some¬ 
body  else. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Advertisii>g  under  this  classification,  ten  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 

Count  six  words  to  the  line.  For  those  unemployed,  not  to  exceed  50  words,  two 
insertions  FUFE. 


High  Power  Advertising  Man 

1st  Lt.  F.  A.  relcjised.  Ten  years’  news¬ 
paper  experience.  Thru  entire  business 
office  of  one  of  largest  dailiea  Can 
systematize  and  supervise  entire  class 
or  display  departments.  Good  com¬ 
positor.  Sell  contracts.  Pre-war  posi¬ 
tion  advertising  manager  of  largest  daily 
in  town  of  40,000.  Desire  position  of 
advertising  manager,  classifled  mana¬ 
ger,  or  business  manager  in  town  not 
exceeding  50,000.  Future  entire  con¬ 
sideration.  Address  A — 602,  care  of  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager 

Circulation  Manager  seeks  change; 
nearly  2o  years’  practical  experience 
morning  and  afternoon  papers;  expert 
in  organizing  and  systematizing;  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  worker  and  result  producer; 
best  of  references;  want  to  hear  from 
publisher  who  is  not  getting  results  and 
can  offer  a  good  proposition  to  a  practi¬ 
cal  circulation  manager  who  can  in¬ 
crease  the  circulation  of  his  paper  and 
get  the  money  for  it.  Address  A  586, 
care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editor 

Position  as  managing,  telegraph  or  city 
editor,  strong  editorial  writer.  Address 
W.  J.  Huske,  274  13th  Ave.,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 


Mr.  Publisher: 

Do  you  need  a  producing  adverti.sing 
man?  Married,  with  six  years’  expe¬ 
rience  on  small  and  large  dailies.  Am 
employed,  but  desire  to  connect  myself 
with  live  daily,  where  opportunity  in 
progressive  organization,  real  merit 
and  actual  results  produced  will  be  re¬ 
warded  by  advancement  in  executive 
line  as  well  as  salary.  Address  A — 601, 
care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager 

Desiring  immediate  change,  wishes  to 
hear  in  general  outline  from  newspaper 
interested  In  a  man  who  is  up  on  mod¬ 
ern  methods  in  all  brauiches  of  circu¬ 
lation  and  thoroughly  experienced  in 
various  kinds  of  territories.  Address 
.\ — 605,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Experienced  Newspaper  Man 
Classified  or  Display 

WANTED  —  Experienced  newspaper 
man  to  take  charge  of  local  end  of  daily 
afternoon  newspaper  In  city  of  18,000. 
Must  possess  experience.  Address  H.  P. 
E.,  In  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising 

Manager-Solicitor 

Advertising  manager  and  solicitor  wants 
an  opening  on  a  newspaper  in  a  city 
possessing  good  educational  advantages. 

He  is  especially  qualifled  along  the 
lines  of  new  account  development,  co¬ 
operative  work  with  the  foreign  office, 
and  the  instruction  of  young  solicitors. 

Now  advertising  manager  of  the  local 
and  classifled  departments  of  one  of  the 
country’s  most  successful  newspapers 
and  Ills  employers  will  say  that  his  has 
been  a  very  considerable  share  in  its 
development  along  safe,  conservative, 
and  profitable  lines  during  the  past 
twelve  years. 

Middle-aged,  good  appearance,  perfect 
habits,  well  educated. 

Mighty  good  reasons  for  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  this  advertisement. 

Address  A-596,  care  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Magazine  Editor 

Now  that  the  war  is  over,  I  Intend  to 
resume  my  rightful  place  at  not  less 
than  $3,000  a  year.  What  I  have  done 
Is  the  best  evidence  of  what  I  can  do. 
At  present  in  a  minor  position.  Address 
A,  604,  care  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Mailing  Machine  Man 

Energetic  young  man  desires  a  good 
position  with  some  large  paper  in  the 
southeast.  Am  an  all  round  man  and 
capable  of  doing  anything  in  the  mail 
room  or  galley  room.  Address  A — 604, 
care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Man 

Circulation  man,  experienced  on  met¬ 
ropolitan  dailies,  in  charge  of  coun¬ 
try  dealer  and  single  mail  departments, 
and  with  considerable  city  experience, 
desires  change  to  better  future;  am 
now  employed.  My  seven  years  have 
been  spent  on  two  (2)  paiiers,  each  with 
country  circulation  in  excess  of  125,000. 
Want  permanent  place,  where  hard 
work  and  ability  will  count  for  advance¬ 
ment  First  class  references.  Prefer 
Middle  West,  but  will  go  anywhere  in 
ITnlted  States.  Address  A — 606,  care  of 
Editor  &  Publi.sher. 


M  I  SCELLANEOUS 

Advertisements  under  this  classifica¬ 
tion.  thirty  cents  per  line.  Count  six 
words  to  the  line. 


Wanted 

Potter  Casting  Box,  21  inches  by  7  col¬ 
umns.  Must  be  in  good  condition.  The 
Times,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Somewhere 
a  Publisher 

Needs  a  man  of  my  experience.  Nearly 
twenty  years  In  circulation  work  and 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  practically 
every  form  of  circulation  promotion. 
Expert  on  office  systems  and  collections, 
city  carrier  routes.  State  agencies  and 
R.  F.  D.  work.  Family  man,  clean  hab- 
it.s,  clean  record,  best  of  references.  Not 
a  cheap  man;  expect  to  work  hard  and 
earn  good  salary.  Now  employed  on 
nationally  known  newspaper  in  one  of 
largest  cities.  At  liberty  March  1.  in¬ 
terview  any  time.  Addre.ss  A  —  607, 
care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FOR  SALE 

Advertisements  under  this  classification, 
thirty  cents  per  line.  Count  six  ivords 
to  the  line. 


Monthly  Publication 

E.stablished  over  20  years  in  Chicago. 
Only  one  in  field.  A  splendid  propo.sl- 
tion.  Good  reason  for  .selling.  Price 
$4,000.  Will  accept  $2,500  cash  and  take 
other  property  or  give  terms  on  balance. 
Strictly  a  square  deal.  Address  A — 603, 
care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Steam  Table 

With  full  equipment  and  gas  burners. 
.\l.so  linotype  metal  pots  and  burners. 
The  Times,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

H.  L.  Pittock  Left  Property 
to  His  Children 

Morden  Will  Remain  Manager  of  Ore¬ 
gonian  and  Edgar  B.  Piper  Editor, 
Until  He  Chooses  to  Retire 


<lly  Wire  to  Eilltor  &  Piilillsher. ) 

Portland,  Ore.,  February  11. — Under 
the  will  of  the  late  Henry  U.  Pittock,  all 
of  his  extensive  properties.  Including  his 
stock  in  the  Oregonian  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  of  which  he  held  two-thirds,  is 
left  in  a  tru.st  fund  for  his  children. 
The  trust  continues  for  twenty  years 
and  is  te  be  admini.stered  by  C.  A.  Mor¬ 
den,  manager  of  the  Oregonian,  and  O. 
L.  Pricen,  Mr.  Plttock’s  attorney.  The 
will  stipulates  that  Mr.  Morden  is  to  re¬ 
main  as  manager  of  the  Oregonian  and 
that  Edgar  B.  Pipef  .shall  continue  its 
editorial  head  until  he  shall  become 
incapacitated  or  voluntarily  rc.slgn. 

The  value  of  the  estate  is  variou.sly 
estimated  from  $7,000,000  to  $12,000,000, 
but  no  appraisement  has  been  filed. 


ASKS  PRESS  AID  IN  NEW  LOAN 


Absolutely  Necessary  for  Its  Success, 
Kansans  Are  Told 

The  feature  of  the  annual  convention 
of  the  KansJis  Editorial  A.ssociation,  held 
in  Topeka,  was  an  address  on  “War  Ad¬ 
vertising,’’  by  J.  M.  Worley,  publicity 
director  of  the  Tenth  Federal  Reserve 
District.  He  thanked  the  publl.shers  in 
behalf  of  himself  and  the  Federal  Re- 
•serve  District  for  their  help  In  putting 
over  the  past  loans  and  pleaded  for  their 
help,  which  he  declared  was  absolutely 
necessary  in  the  final  Victory  Liberty 
I.iOan. 

Officers  of  the  association  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year  are:  President,  Will  Townsley, 
Great  Bend  Tribune;  vice-president, 
Imri  Zumwalt,  Bonner  Springs  Chief¬ 
tain;  secretary,  O.  W.  Idttle,  Alma  En- 
terprl.se;  recorder,  R.  P.  McColloch, 
Anthony  Bulletin;  treasurer,  Ralph 
Hemenway,  Haven  Journal. 


TRIBUNE  WINS  VENUE  CHANGE 

Opposing  Counsel  ^’ill  Decide  on  Place 
for  Ford  Libel  Suit 

A  change  of  venuo  from  Wayne 
county,  Michigan,  in  which  is  Detroit,  to 
some  otlicr  county  in  Michigan  was 
granted  in  the  Circuit  Court  February  7 
to  the  Chicago  Tribune  in  the  million 
dollar  libel  suit  brought  against  it  by 
Henry  Ford. 

Selection  of  a  place  for  the  trial  is  left 
to  cdun.sel  for  both  side.s,  but  in  tlie 
event  of  their  inability  to  agree  it  will 
be  decided  by  Judge  Henry  A.  Mandell, 
who  heard  the  motion  for  a  change  of 
venue. 


ASKS  RECEIVER  IN  CINCINNATI 


President  of  Volksblatt  Wants  Paper  Sold 
to  Protect  Interests 
A  suit  has  been  filed  a.sking  for  fore¬ 
closure  of  mortgage  and  appointment  of 
receiver  for  the  Cincinnati  Volksblatt 
Company.  The  petitioner  is  Mrs.  Ber¬ 
tha  F.  Markbreit,  widow  of  Col.  l.ieo- 
pold  Markbreit,  who  for  many  years 
was  head  of  the  company. 

Mrs.  Markbreit  is  president  and  man¬ 
ager  of  the  company. 


$40,000cash  in  hand 

for  first  payment-  on  most  desir¬ 
able  newspaper  property  offered. 
Interests  in  large  properties  car- 
rying  management  will  be  consid¬ 
ered.  All  location.s  considered. 
Proposition  S.  K. 

Charles  M.  Palmer 

Newspaper  Properties 
225  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 


CONSOLIDATION 

is  the  recognized  route  to  Urge  returns  in 
nearly  every  line  of  commercial  industry. 

We  believe  that  publishing  properties 
otter  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  all  the 
fields  for  merger  and  consolidation. 

We  have  a  record  of  results  In  this 
ditncult  work  that  you  should  investigate. 

HARWELL  &  CANNON 

Ntvtspaptr  and  Magasint  ProPtrtitt 
TIMES  BUILDING  NEW  YORK 


U.  S.  P.  O.  REPORT 

For  the  period  ending  Oct.  1,  1918 

The  New  Orleans  Item 

Daily  . 70,964 

Sunday  . 90,242 

Average  . 73,703 

Foreign  repreeentativee 
THE  JOHN  BUDD  COlfPANT 
New  York  ChIcMO  St.  Louia 


Take  It  To 

POWERS 

Open  24  Hours  out  of  24 

The  Fastest  Engravers 
on  Earth 

Powers  Photo  Engraving  Co. 

154  Naassu  St.,  Tribuna  Bldg. 
Naw  York  City 


HELP  WANTED 

.idrertisements  under  this  classification,  twenty-five  cents  per  line.  Count  six 
words  to  the  line. 


EDITOR  WANTED 

A  man  of  national  reputation  wanted 
as  editor  of  a  book  publication.  One  whose 
name  is  well  known  to  the  general  public 
and  particularly  so  in  New  York.  Address 
communications  to  M.  N.  A.  A.  S.,  care  of 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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NEWSPAFEKS  BLAMED 
FOR  BOLSHEMSM 


S'liale  ('oMiiiiiltep  OnlenMl  lo  Take  lj» 

liH|iiir\  ^’ar  Trade  Hoard  Meiid»er 
Sa\^  Mo'l  Ne»»>|ia|»crs  of  U.  S. 

Are  I'n-Ameriraii 

Wasiiincton,  KeUruary  8. — The  Sen¬ 
ate  lias  ordered  the  eomrnittec  in- 
vcsf iKatiiiK  tJerman  jiropapanda  to  turn 
its  attention  to  IColshivisin  and  the 
laiisi-s  for  un-Anierieanisin  in  the 
fnitod  Stati's.  Some  of  the  Senators 
I'eelare  outriKht  that  the  press  is  the 
direit  cause  of  the  state  of  increasing 
unrest. 

S<-nator  Kellogg,  of  Minnesota,  read 
from  a  St.  laiuis  new.spaper  an  appeal 
made  hy  Keninc.  the  Hii.s.sian  Holshe- 
vik  leader,  to  .\merican  workers  to 
overthrow  the  fjovernment  with  flame 
and  sword.  "There  is  a  propaganda 
on  f<K)t  to  do  this  very  thing,”  he 
said. 

“.\nd  the  name  of  the  org.inization 
hack  of  it  is  the  I.  W.  \V.,”  observed 
.Senator  Thoma.s.  of  Colorado. 

S<“nator  Weeks,  of  Massachusetts, 
ssiid  he  did  not  lielieve  the  American 
people  realized  the  dangerous  nature 
of  the  proiiaganda  now  being  prejiched 
by  the  IJolsheviki  of  this  country. 

Says  Most  Papers  .4re  l'n-.\nierican 

Te.stifying  on  the  rea.sons  for  un- 
Ameriianism,  I.^jos  Steiner,  of  Chi- 
<  ago,  a  member  of  the  War  Trade  Boanl, 
informed  the  investigating  committee 
that  with  few  exceptions  the  2.>,000  news¬ 
papers  in  the  Uinted  States  are  un- 
,\merican,  while  in  scores  of  ca.ses  they 
are  out  and  out  anti-.\meriean.  Mr. 
Steiner  declared:  ' 

"-■V  potent  factor  in  the  unrc.st  is  the 
foreign  language  newsjiaper.s.  There 
are  thou.sands  of  them  in  the  C^nitcil 
States,  and  I  am  .sorry  to  say  most  of 
them  are  vm-.\merican  and  many  of 
them  are  anti-American.  They'  have 
conducted  a  pro-Kaiser  propaganda.” 

Mr.  Steiner  said  that  some  of  these 
papers  were  subsidized  by  the  .steam.ship 
com|ianies,  and  that  President  Pirnitzer, 
of  the  Tran.satlantic  Trc.st  Comtiany, 
had  requested  the  Hungarian  Oovern- 
ment  to  buy  some  of  them. 

"There  is  another  thing,”  he  said. 
"These  foreign  language  palters  believe 
that  if  the  immigrant  would  be  Amer- 
ii-anized.  would  learn  Knglish,  sooner  or 
latiT  he  would  read  the  American 
papers,  they  would  lose  their  sub- 

libers  and  prob.ably'  al.sn  their  adver¬ 
tising. 

Creel  anil  Hainmerliiif'  Meiitioneil 

The  names  of  fleorge  Creel  and  Louis 
Hammerling.  president  of  the  American 
.N.s.sociation  of  Foreign  I.,jinguagc  News¬ 
papers,  were  mentioned  in  the  cour.se  of 
the  cioss-examination  of  .Mr.  Steiner,  as 
follows: 

Sr-nator  Overm.an — "Did  not  Mr.  Creel 
organize  .some  .sort  of  league  for  the 


The  Circulation 

OF 

The  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune 

(Morning  and  Evening) 
for  1918  averaged  116,223 
net  paid  daily,  exceed¬ 
ing  that  of  any  two  othei 
Iowa  newspapers. 


Editor  Publisher  for  February  lo,  1919 


Hungarians  to  see  that  they  were  for 
the  Allies?" 

Mr.  Steiner — "[  am  awfully  .sorry  to 
•siiy  that  that  bureau  did  more  for  the 
lOuropeaniziition  of  the  immigrant  than 
his  Americanization.  The  old  country 
was  glorified.  Finally  1  reque.sted  that 
somebody  say  a  word  for  our  LilK*rty 
Bonds,  and  afterward,  in  a  half-hearted 
way,  .somebody  talked  about  the  liberty 
Bonds.” 

Siuiator  Overman — "Did  you  know 
Konta?" 

Mr.  Steiner— 7‘T  am  sia-ry  to  say  I  do. 
Still,  he  is  not  half  as  bad  as  Hammer- 
ling.” 

Senator  Nel.son  —  “Did  the  Creel 
bureau  sub.sidize  any'  of  the  Hungarian 
papers?” 

Charfie.s  Paper^  Were  Stuffed 

Mr.  Steiner — “No.  They  turned  loose 
Mr.  Konta.  who  a.sktd  everybody  to 
contribute  a  dollar  for  a  sort  of  cer¬ 
tificate  or  card — loyalty  card — without 
inve.stigating  whether  he  was  loyal  or 
not,  whether  he  was  an  ex-convict  or 
not,  whether  he  was  a  Hungarian  or 
not.  The  money  collected  that  way 
was  used  for  stuffing  the  respective 
Hungarian  newspapers,  and  they  re¬ 
ceived  big  adverti.sements,  well  paid  for, 
and  a  number  of  well-known  jieople 
were  paid  to  travel  around  the  country, 
and  the  better  element  of  Hungarian 
immigrants  con.sidered  it  a  monumental 
humbug,  I  am  sorry  to  .say.” 

Among  the  recent  witnes.ses  on 
Bol.shevikl  before  the  Inquiry  com¬ 
mittee  were  Clyde  P.  Steen,  president 
of  the  National  As.sociation  of  City 
Kditors,  and  HuViert  Kroh,  who 
is  president  of  the  N.  A.  C.  K.,  Penn- 
.sylvania  Chapter.  They  furnished  lists 
of  foreign  language  newspapers  an<l 
certain  translations  of  publi.shed 
articles  and  .speeches. 

Foreign  language  newspapers  in  the 
f'nited  States  numbered  1,575,  with  a 
combined  circulation  of  10,982,000,  in 
1910,  according  to  the  Oovernment 
Burejiu  of  Kdueation  report,  although 
some  of  these  have  bfen  di.scontinued 
during  the  war. 

Robertson  Starts  Daily  Oil  Paper 

The  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Daily  Oil  Review, 
a  statistical  publication  covering  the 
mid-continent  oil  field,  has  been  estab- 
li.shed  by'  .\.  F.  Roliertson,  a  new.spaper 
man  in  the  Southwest  for  the  last 
twenty  years. 


FOR  SALE 

DUPLEX  12-Page  Flat  Bed 
NEWSPAPER  PRINTING 
AND  FOLDING  MACHINE 

Prints  and  folds  a  seven-column 
4-6-8-10-01 12-page  paper  to  ^  or 
page  size  at  4,500  per  hour. 

A  good  press  at  a  reasonable  price. 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 

PLAINFIELD.  NEW  JERSEY 


Canadian  Press  Clippings 

Tbc  problem  of  cOTcrinr  tbo  CanadlaD 
Field  ts  answered  by  obtaining  tba  aerrlcf 
of 

The  Dominion  Press 
Clipping  Agency 

wblch  gitea  tba  clipplnga  on  nil  mattera  of 
Intaroat  to  yon,  printed  In  orer  OT  per  cent, 
of  the  newvapera  and  pnbllcatlona  of 
CANADA. 

We  cover  every  foot  of  Canada  and  New¬ 
foundland  at  oor  head  otfico. 

74-76  CHURCH  ST..  TORONTO.  CAN. 

Prira  of  aervlce,  .regular  preaa  clipping 
rateo— special  rataa  and  dlaconnta  to  Trad# 
and  Newtpapera. 


DEMOCRATS  NOT  SOCIALIST.S 


George  L.  Saunders,  of  the  Bluffton 
Banner,  was  cleeted  prc.sident  of  the 
Ihdiana  .Democratic  Kditorial  A.ssocia- 
tion  at  Indianapolis.  Other  officers  are; 
Vice-president,  K.  \V.  Pickhardt,  Hunt- 
ingburg  Democrat;  .second  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  W.  L.  Slinkard,  Bloomfield  Demo¬ 
crat:  .secretary,  John  H.  Heller,  De¬ 
catur  Democrat;  treasurer,  George  W. 
Purcell,  Vincennes  Sun.  Speakers  urged 
the  editors  to  disprove  ebarges  that  the 
Democratic  jiarty  had  recently  taken  on 
Soeiali.stic  tendencies  and  to  fight  .So¬ 
cialism. 


Gray  Starts  New  Coiuern 
Major  A.  A.  Gray,  who  has  been  serv¬ 
ing  in  the  Production  Section  of  tlie 
Ordnance  Department  in  the  Chicago 
district,  has  resigned  from  the  army 
and  has  cstabli.shed  A.  A.  Gray  & 
Co.,  which  will  specialize  in  efficient 
production,  distribution  and  adve"(ising 
and  selling. 


Horker  Elected  a  Director 
I»n  O.  Hooker,  attorney  for  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany',  has  been  elected  a  director  of  the 
company  at  the  annual  mectin.'j  of 
.stockholders.  He  succeeds  the  late 
Charles  H.  McKee.  Directors  re-elect¬ 
ed  arc  E.  I..an.sing  Ray,  Douglas  B. 
Houser,  W.  C.  Houser  and  Mi.ss  Flliz.a- 
both  McKee. 


Berlin  Mob  Attacks  Writer 
Word  comes  from  Berlin  that  Webb 
Waldon,  an  editorial  writer  for  Collier's 
Weekly,  was  recently  attacked  by  a  mob. 
He  was  accu.sed  of  trying  to  cause  a 
srilit  in  the  Spartacan  organization. 


I.  L.  Stone  Ill 

T.  L.  Stone,  chairman  of  the  Duplex 
Printing  Press  Company’s  board  of  di- 
rector.s,  is  ill  in  the  Hotel  Belmont,  New 
York. 


PliLlTZER  PRIZE  LISTS  CL(»SE 


Judges  Will  Make  Awards  at  Colum¬ 
bia  University  Coininenceiiieiit 

Tile  iiie:-its  of  candidates  for  I’ulitzcr 
Journalism  prizes  .and  scholarsiiiiis  now 
arc  under  con.sideratlon  by  the  judges. 
The  1919  awards  will  be  made  .at  tlie 
Columbia  University  commcncemcut,  tlie 
nominations  having  closed  February  1. 

Included  in  tlic  awards  arc  the  prize 
of  $1,000  for  the  best  paper  suggesting 
development  and  improvement  of  tlie 
school;  a  S500  gold  medal  to  the  news¬ 
paper  performing  the  most  disinterested 
and  meritorious  act  of  public  service 
during  the  year;  $1,000  for  the  best  his¬ 
tory  of  the  perforn-ances  of  the  pre.ss  in 
public  service  du’ing  the  pa.st  year; 
$1,000  for  the  best  editorial  article  writ¬ 
ten  during  ‘he  year;  $1,000  for  the  bc.st 
example  of  a  reporter’s  work  during  tlie 
year. 

The  prizes  and  .scholarships  arc 
awarded  under  the  provisions  of  the 
will  of  Joseph  Pulitzer,  late  publi.siicr  of 
the  New  York  World. 


Capt.  Loughborough  Returns  Home 
Capt.  James  M.  Loughborough,  a  for¬ 
mer  New  York  Evening  World  reporter, 
has  returned  from  the  war  with  a  rec¬ 
ord  which  will  ever  be  his  proudc.st 
heritage.  He  was  intelligence  officer 
of  the  305th  Infantry,  which  means  that 
he  had  to  spend  most  of  his  time  in 
“no  man’s  land”  w'atching  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  enemy  and  keeping  their 
patrols  from  observing  the  movements 
of  our  own  men. 


.  COLLIN  ARMSTRONG.  INC., 
AdvertisinK  and  Sales  Service, 
1457  Broadway,  New  York. 


FRANK.  ALBERT  ft  CO., 
26-28  Beaver  St.  New  York. 
Tel.  Broad  3831. 


Yon  MUST  Use*  the 

LOS  ANGELES 

EXAMINER 

t*  cover  the  GREAT  SOUTHWEST  * 
Sundav  Circulation  f  CA  AAA 

MORE  THAV  ,  lOUjUUU 

Memher  B.  C, 


In  1918 
Plain  Dealer 

First  Newspaper,  Cleveland,  Sixth  City 


loti  Jill  ollior  Clovo- 
liintl  iiow.spaiHT.s  in  17 
tli.splay  cla.s.sifioalioii.s 


Publishers’  Representative 

O’FLAHERTY’S  NEW  YORK 
SUBURBAN  LIST 
225  W.  39th  St.,  New  York 
Tel.  Bryant  6875 


Subscribers  continue  to 
speak  in  highest  terms  of 
our  HINTS  FOR  THE 
MORTORIST  feature. 

Hughes’  W  E  E  K  L  Y 
SPORrS  CARTOON  too 
is  getting  away  to  a  mighty 
fine  start. 

The  International  Syndicate 
Features  for  Newspapers 
Est’d  1899  BALTIMORE,  MD 


Sales  Facts 


Locate  the  weak  spots  in  your 
Boston  Sales  Campaign  and 
strengthen  them.  Others  are 
doing  it  We  will  help  you 
analyze  this  territory.  Write 
the 

Merchandising  Service  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the 

iBoston  American/ 


THE  McCLURE 
NEWSPAPER 
SYNDICATE 

supplies  continuous  daily  and  week¬ 
ly  services  that  make  and 
hold  home  circulation 

ALSO 

UiK  Special  Featarea  on  TlinelF 
Topics  by  Leading  Wrltera. 
Send  for  our  complete  list  and  parUc- 
ularH  of  our  etar  b'atureg,  Inoludina 
Frank  II.  Sinionda,  MoiilaKUC 
Glnaa  and  Newell  Ford. 

N373  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Editor  *Ss  Publisher  for  February  15,  1919 
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$2,900,000,000  Capital 


SELECT  LIST  of 
NEW  ENGLAND 
N  EWS  PAPERS 


MASSACHUSETTS— Population,  3,605,522. 

Net  Paid  2,500  10,000 
Circulation'  linet  line* 


Net  Paid 

2,500 

Circulation 

line* 

Boston  Advertiser  and  Amer. 

ican . 

..  (S)  321,483 

.35 

Boston  American  .... 

..  (E)  358,515 

.40 

Boston  Globe  . 

(ME)  288,216 

.30 

Boston  Globe  . 

...(S)  320,060 

.35 

Boston  Post  . 

,..(M) 

497,125 

.45 

Boston  Post  . 

..  (S)  354,706 

.35 

Boston  Record  . 

...(E) 

50,650 

.15 

Boston  Tran.script  . . . . 

..  (E) 

44,170 

.18 

Fall  River  Herald  . . . 

...(K) 

8,653 

.025 

Fitchburg  Daily  News 

..(E) 

6,140 

.025 

Fitchburg  Sentinel  . . . 

...(E) 

6,029 

.025 

Haverhill  Gazette  ..  .. 

..  (E) 

13,072 

.0285 

Lynn  Item  . 

...(E) 

13,562 

.050 

l.ynn  Telegram-News 

(E&S) 

15,000 

.04 

Lowell  Courier-Citizen 

.(ME) 

17,242 

.035 

New  Bedford  Standard 

Mercury  . 

.(ME) 

25,291 

.05 

Salem  News  . 

...(E) 

19,443 

.055 

Worcester  Gazette  . . . . 

..  (E) 

30,564 

.07 

MAINE— 

Population,  762,787. 

Portland  Express  .... 

..  (E) 

26,283 

.06 

Portland  Telegram  . . . 

...(S) 

21,626 

.045 

RHODE  ISLAND— Population,  591,215. 

Pawtuckel  Times  . (E)  23,146  .06  .04 

Providence  Bulletin  . (E)  54,208  .12  .12 

Providence  Journal  ...(M»S)  34,299  .075*10  .075*10 
Providence  Tribune  ....  (E)  28,156  .07  .07 

Westerly  Sun  . (E)  4,252  .021  .021 

Woonsocket  Call-Reporter (E)  10,876  .043  .029 

VERMONT— Population,  361,205. 

Barre  Times  . (E)  6,608  .017  .0143 

Burlington  Daily  News  ..(E)  8,500  .025  .02 

Burlington  Free  Press  ..(M)  11,226  .025  .025 

CONNECTICUT— Population,  1,114,756 
Bridgeport  Post- 

Telegram  .  (M&E)  43,434  .0850  .07 

Bridgeport  Post  . (S)  11,081  .04  .025 

Hartford  Courant  . (MS)  24,745  .06  .05 

Hartford  Times  . (E)  34,759  .06  .06 

New  Haven  Register  ..(ES)  25,.389  .OO-j-  .045 

New  London  Day  . (E)  11,064  .03  .025 

New  London  Telegraph  ..(M)  4,830  .0128  .0128 

Waterbury  Republican  (MS)  12,405  .035  .022 

tRate  on  2,800  lines. 

Government  Statements  October  1st,  1918. 


is  INVESTED  in 

NEW  ENGLAND 

manufacturing  enterprises. 


Their  annual  production  totaled  about 

$3,000,000,000.00 

according  to  last  government  report. 

That  is  the  highest  per  capita  average 
of  any  Division  of  States ! 


New  England  also  made  the  highest 
per  capita  average  for  value  added 
by  manufacture— higher  than  any  other 
territory. 


The  ^^value  added  by  manufacture*^  is 
the  real  industrial  gain  for  the  terri¬ 
tory.  In  New  England  this  amounted 
in  1914  to 


$1,269,000,000.00,  and  has  been  more  since 


On  his  T2d  biaHthday  the  “Wizard”  makes 


*'I  think  the  most  prudent  thing  a 
business  man  can  do  is  to  go  ahead** 


A  resume  making  permanent  improve¬ 
ments  and  business  men  should  go  ahead 
promptly  about  their  respective  business” 
said  5lr.  Edison.  “The  buying  public  is 
hungry  for  goods  of  all  kinds.  I  notice 
that  Mr.  Shedd,  of  Marshall  Field  &  Co., 
says  December  and  January  were  the  two 
biggest  months  in  the  history  of  the  retail 
dry-goods  business.  The  purchasing 
power  of  the  people  is  enormous  and  they 
have  absolute  faith  in  the  future.  The 
only  danger  is  the  business  man  who 
thinks  he  is  long-headed  and  hangs  back 
when  he  ought  to  go  ahead.  There  is  such 
a  thing  as  being  too  shrewd  and  too  close 
a  bargainer. 

“In  Wall  Street  the  man  who  tries  to  buy 
at  the  lowest  point  and  sell  at  the  highest 


usually  gets  left.  It  is  the  same  way  in 
business.  Readjustments  in  prices  are 
already  in  progress,  but  the  man  who  lets 
his  business  run  dowm  at  the  heel  waiting 
for  prices  to  reach  their  lowest  level  is 
likely  to  lose  a  great  deal  more  than  he 
gains;  and  even  if  he  should  happen  to 
strike  it  lucky  and  make  a  little  higher 
profit.  Uncle  Sam  will  take  part  of  this 
extra  profit  in  taxes,  so  the  percentage  is 
pretty  heav>"  against  the  business  man 
M’bo  lets  his  business  stagnate  in  order  to 
gamble  on  lower  prices. 

“I  believe  in  business  prudence,  but  right 
now  I  think  the  most  prudent  thing  a  busi¬ 
ness  man  can  do  is  to  go  ahead.  He  should 
not  be  afraid  to  go  after  orders  and  buy 
the  materials  that  he  needs  to  fill  them.” 


The  answer  to  al 
problems  is  work 


for  all  at  top  price  for  top  speed 


MEMBER 
A.  B.  C. 


The  New  York  Globe 

JASON  ROGERS,  PUBLISHER 


NOW 

180,000 


1 


